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JE enſuing Treatiſe is ſuf- 


ficiently recommended 
tO the World by the Name of 
the Author, and needs nothing 
elſe to make way for its enter- 


tainment. I ſhall only there- 
fore give a ſhort account of 
theſe Remains of that learned - 
and excellent Perſon, and of the 
- particular defign and intention 
| of them. | Os 

He was pleaſed by his Loft 
Will to commit. his Papers to 
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"The ie Protce, 
friendſhip-, , and undeſerved} 


good opinion of me, to leave! 
it wholly to my diſpoſal, whe-| 
"therany, or what partof them, 
ſhould be. made publick. 1h 
Treatiſe, I knew, he always de- 
figned for that purpoſe ; and if 
God had been pleaſed to have 
oranted him but a little longer 
lite, he would have publiſhed 
it binſelf : And therefore 
though a conſt derable part of it] 
wanted his laſt hand, yet nel- 
ther could I be fo injurious, to 
deprivethe world of it, becauſe 
| It was lefs perfeR than he in- 
tended it; nor durſt I be fo 
bold, to attempt to finiſh a 


Piece deſigned and carried on 
ol 


T1 he hs Prefcs. 


ſo far by ſo great a Maſter 
The TY twelve C 'bupters 


were Written out for the Prels, 


W in his life-time. The Roads 


J Jer hath been, gather'd and 
& made up our of his Papers, as 


39 well as the Materials left for 


W that purpoſe, and the $kill of 
the Compiler would allow: So 
[that ir cannot be expetted, 
that the Work ſhould be of. e- 

qual ſtrength and beauty 1 in all 

the parts of it. How ever, ſuch 

[as It is, I hopeit may prove of 

confi devable uſe and benefit to 

the World, and not altoge- 
ther un worthy of 1 its Author. , © 
The « nof it is threefold, 
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Ry - Principles of Religion, the Be-. 


ing of God, and a Future State; | 
_ by ſhewing how firm and ſolid | 


a Foundation they have in the i 

Nature and Reaſon of Man- 
kind ; A work never more ne- 
ceflary than in this degenerate WM 


Age, which hath been ſo miſe- 
rably over-run with Scepriciſme Mt 
and Infidelity. = i 
Secondly, To convince men 
of the natural and indiſpenſable 
obligation of Moral Duties; 
thoſe] mean,which are compre- 
hended by our Saviour under 
the rwo general Heads of the 
 Loveof God andof our Neigh - 
 bour. Forall the great Duties 
of Piety and Fuſtice are written 
upon. 
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upon our hearts, gr every 
man feels a ſecret obligation to 
© them in his own Conſcience, 
which checks and reſtrains him 
Wy from doing contrary to them, 


7 and gives him peace and. farif. 


© faction in the diſcharge of his 
Wy duty, or incaſe he offend a- 


# EC It fills him with guilt and 


| Ard certainly | tis a thing 
of very conſiderable uſe, right- 
ly to underſtand the "nacaral 
| obligation of Moral dutics , 
and how neceſſarily they flow 
| from the conſideration of God 
and of our ſelves. For it is a 
oreat miſtake, to think that the 
obligation of them doth ſolely 
A 3 de- 


| The Preface, 
depend upon the Revelation | 
of Gods V.Vill made to us in 
the Holy Scripmres. Iris plain * 
that Mankind was always un- WW, 
der a Law, even beforeGod MM. 
had made any external and ex- 
traordinary Revelation; 3 elle, 


how ſhall God jadge the 
World? how ſhall they to. 
whom the Word of God never 
came be acquitted or condemn- 
ed at the Great day? For where 
there 7 10 Law, there can net- 
ther be obethence nor rage 


0n.' 


Tris indeed an unſpeakable 
Mahon which we who are 
_ Chriſtians do enjoy, bothinre- 


VE of the more clear and cer 
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tain knowledg of our rihiny in 
Wall che branches of ir, and like- 
Ewiſcn regard of the powerful 
WM motives and aſfiſtance which 
M9 our bleſſed Saw7our in his Goſpel 
& offers to. us, to enable and cn- 
* courage us to the diſcharge of. 
© ourDuty : Bur yet it is neyer- 
E theleſs very uſeful for us to. 
© conſider the primary and natu- 
ral obligation, to piety and vir- 
tue, which we commonly call. 
the Lavzof . Nature ; this being 
every whit as much the Law of 
God, as the Revelation of his 
VVill; in his Word; andconſe- 
quently, nothing contained in: 
the Word of God, or in any_ | f 
pretendedRez elation fromHim,: 1 
| A +. —— ca” 4 


The P Prefice, 


can be interpreted .to diſſolve 
the obligation of moral duties MW 
lainly required by the Law of M 
We And if this one "Hh | | 
were but well conſider” d. 


would be an effeQual piles ths 6. 
againſt the pernicious Doftrines I 
of the Antinomians, and of 


all other Libertine-Embuſ zaſis 


| whatſoever : Nothing being 
more incredible, than that Di- 
vine Revelation ſhould contra- 
a1 the clear & unqueſttonable 
Dictates of Natural Light ; nor - 
any thing more vain, than to 
fancy that theGrace of God does 
releaſe men from the Laws of 
Nature. 


This the Author of the fol- 


lowing 
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© lowing Diſcourſes was very ſen- 
Ef ſible of, and wiſely ſaw of what 


M conſequence it was to eſtabliſh 


& the Principles and Duties of Re- 


1 ligion upon their true and natu- 
Z ral foundation ; whichis ſo far 


& from being a prejudice to Di- 


= vine Revelation, that it pre-: 
} pares the way for it, and gives 
it greater advantage and autho- 

| rity over the minds of men. 
Thirdly, To perſwade men 
to the praGiice of Religion, and 
the vertnes of a good life, by 
ſhewing how natural and dire& 
an influence they have not, on- 
ly upon our future bleſſednelſs 
In another V Vorld, but even 
upon the happineſs and proſpe- 
"IG | rity 


The P reface. 

rity of thispreſent Life. And 
ſurely nothing is more likely-to 
prevail with wiſe and conſider. 
ate men to, become Religious, 
than to be, throughly convin- 
ced,that Rehgronand Happinefs 
our Duty -and our {ntereſt, are' 
really but one and: the ſame. 
thing conſidered under ſeveral. 
notions. 
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Contents. 
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Some Propoſitions neceſſary to be premi- 


ſed for the removing of ſeveral-prejudi- | 
ces in debates about Religion. p. 22. | 
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:, "THE 
FIRST BOOK: 
Shewing 


The Reaſonablenels of the Prin- w 
ciples and Duties of Natural 
Religion, | 


CHAP. I. b 
Concerning the ſeveral kinds of 


Evidence and Aflent. 


Intend, by Gods afliſtance , in this 
Firſt Book, to treat concerning the. 
Reaſonableneſs and the Credibility 
of the Principles of Natural Religion, 
1n oppoſition to that Humour of Scepti- 
ciſm and Infidelity, which hath of late 
ſo much abounded in the world, not 
only amongſt ſenſual men of the vulgar. 
ſort, but even amongſt thoſe who Pre- 
tend to a more than ordinary meaſure: 


of wit and learning. 
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Of the Principles, 8&c. Lab.l. 

In my 'entrance upon this work, I am 

ſenſible of what: ill conſequence 1t may 

be, to lay the ſtreſs of a weighty cauſe 
upon weak or obſcure Arguments, which }; 
inſtead of convincing men, will rather | 
harden and confirm them in their  Er- | 

|  rors. = Fd. 

_ And therefore I cannot but think 
my ſelf obliged in the management of 
this Argument, to uſe my utmoſt cau- 
tion and endeavour, that it be done with 
ſo much ſtrength and perſpicuity, as 
may be ſufficient to convince any man, 
who hath but an ordinary capacity, and 
an” honeſt mind , which are no other 
qualifications . than what are required to 
the inſtitution of men, in all kinds of / 
Arts and Sciences whatloever. i 
In order to this, I judg it expedient 
to premiſe ſomething concerning the ſe- 
veral kinds and degrees of Evidence and | 
Aſſent, and to lay down ſome common 
principles, which may ſerve as a foun- 
dation to the following Diſcourſe. 

The ſeveral ways whereby men come 
to the knowledg or belief of any thing | 
without 1mmediate Revelation,” are either, 
by ſach Evidence of things as is more 
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| Chap. 1. Of Natural Religion. 


(53mple, relating to the 
Senſes, 

Nl Outward. 

| \ Uinward. 

| 3 (Underſtanding, ariſing either from the 

| Nature of the things in themſelves. 

Er - <nomd of others concerning. 

them. 

Luixed, relating both to the Serſes 

and Underſtanding. 


T; By Senſes I mean thoſe faculties 
hy we are enabled to diſcern and 
know ſuch particular objects as are pre- 
| ſext. Theſe are either 

I. Outward, by which we can appre- 
hend external objedtts, as when we lee, or 
hear, or touch any thing preſented to us. 

2. Inward, by which we can diſcern 
znternal obje&ts, and are conſcious t9 
our felves, or ſenſible both of the im- . _ 
preſſions that are made upon our outs + +* 
ward ſenſes, and of the inward mott- © 
ons of our z:inds; namely, onr' appre- 
henſions, inclinations, and the power of 
determitling our ſelves , as to our: own 
Actions; and by which we can at any 
tinie be aſſured of what we think, or. 
what we deſire, or purpoſe. 


B-3---— 1. By 
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- Of the Principles, &c. - Libil; 


Il. By UnderStanding, T mean that fa- 
culty whereby we are enabled to appre- 
hend the objects of Knowledg, Gemzerals 
as well as Particulars, Abſent things as 
well as Preſent ; and to judg of their 
Truth or Falſhood, Good or Evil. 

That kind of Evidence may -be ſaid to 
ariſe from the mature of things, When 
there 1s ſuch a Congruity or Incongruity 
betwixt the Terms of a Propoſition, or the 
DeduFions of one Propoſition from ano- 
ther, as doth either ſatisfie the mind, or . 
elſe leave it in. doubt and heſitation about 
them. | 
That kind of Evidence. 1s ſaid to ariſe 
from Teſtimony, when we-depend upon 
the credit and relation of others for the 
truth or falſhood of any thing. There be- 
ing ſeveral things which we cannot o+- 
therwiſe know, - but as others do inform 
us of them. As namely matters of fat, 
together with the account of Perſozs and 
Places at a diſtance. Which kind of Evi- 
dence will be more. or leſs clear;, accor- 
ding to the authority and credit of the 
Witneſs. | _ 
Beſides theſe, there 1s a 227xed kind o 
Evidence relating both to the Senſes an 
Underſtanding, depending upon our own 
obſervation and repeated trials of the il- 

at NR 


Chap. [. Of Natural Religion, 


ſaes and events of Actions or Things, 


8 called Experience. 

Theſe are the ſeveral kinds of Evi- 
| dence, whereby we attain to the know- 
| ledg or belief of things. 
The kinds of Aſſert proceeding from 

them are reducible to theſe two Heads. 


(I. Kzowlede or Certainty, which may be 
fg diſtinguiſhed into three kinds, which I 
| | crave leave to call by thenames of, 
d C@Phyſical. | | 
Mathematical. 
| Moral. ' 
III. Opinion or Probability. 


I. That kind of Afext which doth a- 
riſe from ſuch plain and clear Evidence, 
as doth not admit-of- any reaſonable cauſe > 
of doubting, is called Knowlede or Cer- 
tainty. FEET: 

' I. I call that Phyſccal Certainty which 
doth depend upon the Evidence of ſexſe, 
which 1s the firſt and higheſt kind of Evi- 


dence, of which humane nature 1s ca 


pable. | 
Nothing can be more manifeſt and 
plain to me, than-that I now ſee ſome- 
What which hath the appearance of ſuch 
a colour or figure, than that I have in: my: 


B 3 mind 


Of the Principles, &c. - Lib.l.. 
mind ſich a thought, defire or purpoſe, ! 
and do feel within my ſelf a certain pow- 
er of determining my own actions, which 
1s called Liberty. 

To ſay that we cannot tell whether 
we have Liberty. becauſe we do not un- 
derſtand the manner of Yolitron, 1s all 
one as to lay, That we cannot tell whe- 
ther we ſee or hear, becauſe we do not 
underſtand the manner of ſenſation. 

He that would go about to confute me 
in any of theſe Apprehenſtons, ought to 
bring a Medium that is better known, and 
t» dezive his Argument from ſomewhat 
that is more evident and certain than 
thei: things-are,, unleſs he can think to 
overthrow and confute that which 1s 

more plain and certain, by that which 
15 leſs plain and certain, which 1s all one, 
as to go abour to out-weigh a heavy bo» 
dy by ſomewhat that is lighter, or to at= 
tempt the proving of ten to be more than 
eleven, than which nothing can be more 
abſurd. 

2. TI call that Mathematical Certainty, 
which doth more eminently belong ta 
Mathematical things, not incending here- 
by to exclude ſuch. orher matters as are 
capable of the like certainty ; namely, all 
ſuch {ple abſtracted beings, as in-their 

Pong Own 


Chap. 1. of Natural Religion. 


own natures do lie ſo open, and are fo 
obvious to the underſtanding, that, eve- 
'ry man's judgment (though never ſo 
much prejudiced ) mult neceſlarily aſſent 
to them. 'Tis not poſſible for any man in 
his wits, ( though never ſo much addicted 
to Paradoxes ) to believe otherwiſe, but 
that the whole is greater than the part 3 
That contradictions cannot be both true; 
That three and three make ſix ; That 
four is more than three. 

| There 1s ſuch a kind of Connexion 
betwixt the Terms of ſome Propoſitions, 
and ſome DeduCtions are ſo neceſlary as 
muſt unavoidably. enforce our aſſent. 
There being an evident neceſſity that: 
ſome things muſt be ſo, or not ſo, ac- 
cording as they are affirmed or denied to 
be, and that ſuppoling our faculties to be 
true, they cannot poſſibly be otherwiſe, 
without implying a Contradiction. 

3, I call that Moral Certainty, which 
hath for its object ſuch beings as are les 
ſemple, and do more depend upon mixed 
circumſtances. Which though they are 
not capable of the ſame kind of Evidence 
with the former, fo as to neceſlitate 
every man's aſſent, though his judgment 
be never ſo much prejudiced againſt 
them ; yet may they be fo plain, that 

—— every 
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- Of the Principles, &c. Lib.l. 
every man whoſe judgment is free -from 
prejudice will eonſent unto them. And 
though there be no natural neceſlity, 
that ſuch things muſt be ſo, and that they 
cannot poſſibly be otherwiſe, without | 
implying a Contradiction; yet may they | 
be ſo certain as not to admit of any rea- 
ſonable doubt concerning them. 

Under each of theſe Heads there are 
ſeveral Propoſitions which may be ſtyled 
Self-evident and firſt Principles. 

Self-evident, becauſe they are of them- 
ſelves fo plain, as not to be capable of 
proof from any thing that 1s clearer or 
more known. 

Firſt Principles, becauſe they cannot 
be proved 2 priori > That which: 1s firſt 
can uh nothing before it. 

Only they may receive ſome kind of 
Illuſtration, by Inſtances, and Circum- 
Sauces, and by ſuch Univerſal effeFs as 
do proceed from them ; and from.” the 
monſtrous Abſurdities that will follow 
upon the denial of them. 

Such deduFions as do necellarily flow 

from theſe Principles have the ſame kind 
of Certainty, whether Phyſecal, Mathema- 

| tical, or Moral, with the Dole them- 
ſelves from which they are deduced. 

- The two firſt of theſe, namely, Phyſe cal 

an 
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and Mathematical Certainty may be ſtyled 
Tnfallible 3 and Moral Certainty may pro- 
perly be ſtyled Indubitable. 


By Trfallible Certainty, T do not mean - 


| abſoljite infallibility , becauſe that 1s an 
| Tncommunicable Attribute. And 1t were 
| no leſs than a blaſphemous arrogance, for 
{ any man to pretend to ſuch a perfe& un- 
| erring judgment - on Which the divine 


power it ſelf could not impoſe. But I mean 


| a Conditional infallibility, that which ſup- 

| poſes our faculties to be true, and that 
| we do not neglect the exerting of them. 
And upon ſuch a ſuppoſition there 1s a 
neceſlity that ſome things muſt be ſo as 
weapprehend them, and that they can- 
not poſſibly be otherwile. 

By idubitable Certainty, T mean that 
which doth not admit of any reaſonable 
cauſe of doubting, which 1s the only cer- 
tainty of which molt things are capable 3 
and this may properly be aſcribed both 
to that kind of evidence ariſing from the 


Nature of things, and likewiſe to that 
which doth ariſe from Teſtz#20xy, or from” 


Experzence. | 

I am from the nature of the things 
themſelves :Morally certain, and cannot 
make any doubt of it, but that a #2ind 
free from paſſion and prejudice is more ſit 
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to paſs a true, judgment, than fuch- 4 one ® 
a is byaſſed by affetions and. intereſts. | 
That there are ſuch things as Vertue and * 


Vice. That Mankind is naturally deſs igned 
for a ſociable life. That it is oſt agreea- | 


ble to reaſon and the. common intereſts of 


thoſe in ſociety, that they ſhould be true to 
their Compatts, that os ſhould not hurt 
an innocent perſon, &c. 

' And as for the evidence from Teſtizony | 
which depends upon the credit and au- 
thority of the Witnelles, theſe maybe fo 
qualified as to their ability and fidelity, 
that a man muſt be a Gnealtica) incredu- | 
lous fool to make any doubt of them. And 
by this 1t 15 that I am ſufficiently aſſured, 
That there was ſuch a perſon as Queen 
Elizabeth; That there is ſuch a place as | 
Spaits. 

And ſo for the evidence of Zxgoriiee, 
L am by that to a great degree aflured of 
the ſucceſſion of Night and Day, Winter 
and Summer. And-have no ſuch reaſon to 
doubt, whether the houſe wherein now 
L am, ſhall chis next minute fall upon me, 
or the earth open and {wallow 1t ap, as 
to be in continual fear of ſuch accidents, 


IT. That kind of Afﬀent which doth a- 
rile from ſuch evidence as 1s leſs plain and 
clear, 
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clear, is called 0pinion and Probability. 
[When though the proofs for a thing may 
preponderate any thing to be ſaid againſt 
it, yet they are not ſo weighty and per- 
7 ſpicuous as to exclude all reaſonable 
8: Joubt and fear of the contrary. 
And this doth ariſe from a more imper- 
| fe&t and obſcure repreſentation and con- 
ception of things, either by our Senſes or 
| Underſtandings, by Teſtimony or by.Ex- 
perience. 
When the Evidence on each fide doth 
equiponderate, this doth not properly be- 
| get any Aſlent , but rather a Heſitatzoz or | 
| {uſpenſion of Aﬀent. 
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Two Schemes of' Principles relating 
to -Practical things, whether Na- 
tural or Moral , propoſed in the 

' Method uſed by Mathematicians 
of Poſtulata , . Definitions and 
Axioms. 


_J Aving premiſed theſe things in ge- 
_ Pr. 4. 4 neral, concerning ſeveral kinds of | 
_ = Evidences and Aflents : I ſhall in the 
next place ofter ſome particular Schemes 
of Principles, relating to Practical things, 
whether Natural or Moral, in the ſame 
way and method as is uſed in the Mathe- 
matics, conhiſting of Poſtulata, Defini- 
tions and Axioms. 


A Scheme of Natural Principles. 


_ Every thing is endowed with ſuch a na+ 

Poſtula- F#ural Principle, whereby it is neceſſarily 

rum = Tznclined to promote its own preſervation 
and well-being. 

That which bath in it a fitneſs to pro- 

| mote 
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»10te this end is called Good. And 02 the Definitt- 
contrary. that which is apt to hinder it is , 
called Evil. Amongſt which there are ſe- ” 
veral degrees. according as things have 
more or leſs fitneſs to promote. or hinder 
this end. 
The leſſening or eſcaping of Evil 3s to Def. 2; 
be reckoned under the notion of Good. 
The. leſſening or loſs of Good is to be 
reckoned under the notion of Evil. | 
That which is Good is to be choſen and Axiom t, 
proſecuted, that which is Evil to be a- 
voided. 
The greater Good is to be preferred before 
the leſs, and the leſſer Evil to be endured 
rather than the greater. 
Such kinds of things or events, whether 
Good or Evil, as will certainly come to 
paſs, may fall under computation, and be 
eftimated as to their ſeveral degrees, as 
well as things preſent. Becauſe when ſuch 
a ſpace of time is elapſed, that which is 
now future, will become preſext. Which 
is the ground of mens dealing for Rever- 
ſons. 
And thus likewiſe is it for ſuch things 
as may probably come to paſſ; Though 4 
probability (hould be ſomewhat remote. 
It 18 counted a valuable thing, and may 
be eſtimated at a certain rate, for a man 
to 
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to be 'Dne amongſt four or five-equal | 
Competitors for a place, to be the fourth ® 
or fifth expectant of an inheritance; | 
though in ſuch caſes there be the odds ' 
of three or four to one, yet the price | 
that is ſet upon this, may be fo propor- | 
_ tioned, as cither to reduce it to an equa- 
lity, or make 1t a very advantageous 
bargain. 

A preſent Good may reaſonably be part- ' 
ed with, upon a probable expetation of | 
a future Good which is more excellent. 
Which 1s the caſe of Merchants, who 
have large eſtates in their own poſleſſi- 
on, Which they .may ſafely keep by 
themz and yet chuſe to venture them 
upon a thouſand hazards, out of an ap- 
prehenſion that there 1s a greater pro- 
bability of their gainiag, than of their 
loſing by ſuch adventures. . 

And this would be much more rea- 
ſonable, if beſides the probability of 
_ gaining by theſe adventures, there were 

the like probability of their being utter- 
ly undone and ruined, if they ſhould 
neglect or refuſe to venture. 

The greater the advantage 1s, the 
more reaſonable muſt it be to adven- 
ture for it. If it be realonable for a 
man to run the venture of 201, for the 

gain 
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gain of a hundred pounds, much more 
for a thouſand. 

The reafon why men are moved to 
believe a probability of gain by ad- 
venturing their ſtocks into ſuch For- 


raign Countries as they have never ſeen, 


and of which they have made 'no trial, 
is from the Teſtimony of other Credi- 
ble perſons, who profeſs to have -knotyn 


thoſe places, and the advantages of traf- 


fick thither by their own experience. 
And this 1s generally accounted a ſuth- 


cient argument to perſwade others unto 
the like trials. 


The reaſon which moved men to ad- 


venture for the firſt diſcovery of un- 
known Countries, 1s, becauſe they had 
fair probabilities to: perſwade them, that 
there were ſuch places, which would 
probably afford very gainful Traffique. 

And upon the ſame ground, if any 
conſiderable number of men, ſuch whom 
we eſteem the moſt wiſe and the moſt 
honeſt, ſhould afſure us, that they did 
trmly believe, (though they did not 
know it by experience ), that there was 
luch an undiſcovered Country, to which 
if men would make any ventures, their 
gains would: be a thouſand times more 
than could be expe&ed by any other 
way 
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way of Trafhiquez and that upon this 
perſwaſion, they themſelves did reſolve 
to venture their eſtates, and ſhould with- 
al offer ſuch arguments for the reaſona- 
bleneſs of what they aſſert, as to any 
men, whoſe judgments were unpreju- 
diced, would render it much more pro- 

- bable than the contrary : In this caſe, 
he that would a& rationally , according 
to ſuch rules and principles as all man- 
kind do obſerve in the government of 
their actions, mult be per{waded-to do 
the like, unleſs he would be counted 
fooliſh, and one that did affect ſingula- 
rity. 

p preſent Evil is to be endured, for 
the avoiding of a probable future Evil, 
which is far greater. Which is the rea- 
ſon of mens undergoing the miſchiefs 
and hardſhips of War , the charges and 
vexations of Law-ſuits, the trouble of 
Faſting and Phyſick. A man will endure 
the pain of hunger and thirſt, and re- 
fuſe ſuch meats and drinks as are moſt 
grateful to his appetite, 1t he be per- 
{waded that they. will endanger his 
health, eſpecially if he believe that they 
are poiſoned. He will chuſe to take nau- 
ſeous offenſive Phyſick, upon a probable 
expectation, that he may thereby pre- 

venr 
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vent or cure a dangerous ſickneſs. 

| The greater the Evil is, the more rea- 

Y /or is there to venture the loſs of 2 leſs 

WM Good, or the ſuffering of a leſs evil, for 
the eſcaping of it. 


A 8cheme of Moral Principles. 


There are ſeveral kinds of Creatures Poſtuls: 
. | . Us 
in the world, and ſeveral degrees of dig-. 
nity amongſt them, ſgme being more 
excellent than others, Ani#zate more than 
Inanimate, Sen(itives more than YVegeta- 
trves, and Men more than Brytes. It 1s 
a greater preheminence to have life, 
than to be without it 3 to have /ife and 
ſenſe, than to have life only ; to have 


life, ſenſe, and reaſon, than to have only 
life and ſenſe. © 
That which doth conſtitute any thing Defin. x4 
' 1a 1ts. being, and diſtinguiſh it from all 
other things, 1s called the Forzz or Eſſence 
of ſ\uch a thing. 

That {tqte or condition by which the Define 23 
nature of any thing 1s advanced to the 
utmoſt perfection of which it is capa- 
ble according to its rank and kind, 1s 
ae the chief” end or happineſs of ſuch '» 

a thing. 
| The nature of Plants doth conſiſt in 
C having 
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having a Vegetative Soul, by which they | 
receive nouriſhment and growth, and ! 
are enabled to multiply their kind. 
The utmoſt perfection which this kind 
of Being 1s capable of, is to grow up to. 
a (tate of maturity, to continue unto its 
natural period, and to propagate its | 
kind. 
The mature of Brutes ( beſides what 
1s common to them with Plants) doth. 
conſiſt in having ſuch faculties, where- 
by they are capable of apprehending ex- 


| ternal objects, and of receiving pain -or 


pleaſure from them. | 
| The perfe#ion proper to theſe doth 
conlilt 1n ſenſitive pleaſures, or the enjoy- 
ing of ſuch things as are grateful to their 
appetites and ſenſes. WE 
The ature of Man ( beſides what 1s 
common to him with Plants and Brutes ) 
doth conlilt in that faculty of Reaſon, 
whereby he 15 made capable of Religi- 
on, of apprehending a Deity, and of 
expeCting a future ſtate of rewards\and 
pumſhments. Which are capacities com- 
mon to all mankind,- notwithſtanding 
the utmoſt endeavours that-can be uſed 
for the ſuppreſſing of them; and which 


- no other Creature in this viſible world, 


except Man, doth partake of. 
"The 
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The happineſs of man doth conſiſt in 
the perfecting of this faculty; that 1s; 
in ſach a ſtate or condition as 1s moſt 
agreeable to reaſon, and as may entitle 
him to the Divine favour, :and, afford 
him the beſt aſſurance of a bleſſed eſtate 
after this lite. ro 

That which every man doth and muſt 


propoſe unto himſelf, 1s the being in 


as good a condition as he 1s capable of, 
' or as 1s reaſonable for him to expect. 
And the deſire of this 1s not properly a 
duty or a moral vertue,about which men 
have a liberty of Acting, but 'tis a -at«- 
ral principle, like the deſcent of heavy 
bodies, it flows neceſſarily from the 
very frame of our natures; men muſt 
do ſo, nor can they do otherwilc. 


The Cuſtomary Actions of men, Ccon- Defin, 3. 
ſidered as Voluntary, and as capable of 
Reward or Puniſhment, are ſtyled Mo- 


ral. 


As that which hath a fitneſs to pro- pegn. 4. 


mote the Well-fare of man conſidered 


as a Senſitive Being, is ſtyled Natural. 
Good :; fo that which hath a fitneſs to : 


promote the Well-tare of man as a Ra- 
tional voluntary and free Agent, 1s ſtyled 
oral Good. And the contrary to it 
Moral Evil, Por Tb - 

C 2 That 


i 


AX, I. That which is morally good is to be * 
deſired and proſecuted , that which is *% 
evil 1s to be avoided. 

The greater, congruity or 7ncongruity 
there 1s 1n any thing to the reaſon of 
Mankind, and the greater tendency it 
hath, to promote or hinder the perfiecti- 
on of 'mans nature, ſo much greater de- 
grees hath it of moral Good or Evil. 
To which we ought to proportion our 
Inclination or Averſton. 

There 1s in ſome things ſuch a natural 
decency and fitneſs, as doth render them 
moſt agreeable to our reaſon, and will 
be ſufhicient to recommend them to our 
practice, abſtrafting from all conſidera- 
tions of Reward. As in loving thoſe 
who are kind to us, and from whom 
we receive benefit : In compenſating 
Good with Good, and net with Evil. 

It is moſt ſuitable both to the Reaſon 
and Intereſt of mankind, that every one 
{hquld ſubmit themſelves to him, upon 
whom they depend for their Well-being, 
by doing ſuch things as may render them 
Acceptable to him. 

It 1s a defireable thing for a man to 
have the afſhſtance of others in his need 
and diſtreſs. And *tis not reaſonable for 
him to expect this from others, a 
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he himſelf be willing to ſhew it to others. 

The rational nature and the Perfe;- Ax. 3. 
02 belonging to 1t being more noble than 
the Sexſttive, Therefore Moral Good is 
to be preferred betore Natzral, and 
that which is Morally Evil 1s more to 
be hated and avoided, than that which 
1s Natural. 

A preſent Natural Good. may be part- A* 4 
ed with upon a probable <cxpeCtation of 
a future Moral good. 

A preſent Natural Evil 1s to be endu- 
red for the probable avoiding of a fu- 
ture Moral Evil. 
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CHAP. TH. 


Some Propoſrtions neceſſary to be pre- 
miſed for the removing of ſeveral 
prejudices in Debates about Re. 


Ligion. 


Elides what hath been devdly fug- 
geſted concerning the firſt er] 
2100s to be laid, in order to a diſcourſe 
mg Natural Religion, I ſhall in the 
next place offer to conſideration theſe 
ſeven following Propolitions, as being 
very proper to prevent or obyiate the | 
Cavils of Sceptical captious men. 
I. Such things as in themſelves are e- 
qually true and certain, may not yet be 
capable of the ſame kind 6r FR-44 of 
Evidence as fo #4. As for inſtance; That 
there was ſuch a man as King Henr y the 
Eighth, that there aye ſuch places as Ame- 
rica, or China. I-fay theſe things may in 
themſelves be equally true and certain 
with thoſe other matters, That we now 
fee and are awake, That the three Angles 
in a Trianele are equal to two right ones. 
Though tor the firſt of theſe we have 
only : 
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only the teſtimony of others, and humane 
tradition, whereas for the other we have 
ſenſitive proof, and Mathematical de- 
monſtration. And the reaſon 1s becauſe 
all Truths are in themſelves equal, ac- 
cording to that ordinary Maxim , Veritas 
n0n recipit magis & minus, And there- 
fore nothing can be more irrational than 
for a man to doubt of, or deny the truth 
of any thing, becauſe it cannot be made 
out, by ſuch kind of proots of which the 
nature of ſuch a thing 1s not capable. A 
man may as well deny there is any ſuch 
thing as Light or Colour, becauſe he can- 
not hear itz or ſound, becauſe he cannot 
ſee it, as to deny the truth of other things 
becauſe they cannot be made out by ſen- 
ſitive or demonſtrative proofs. The kinds 
of Probation for ſeveral things being as 


much diſpropoxtioned, as the objects of 


the ſeveral ſenſes are to one another. 
2. Things of ſeveral kinds may admit 


- af, Arlſlot. 
and require ſeveral ſorts of proofs, all which Min: 


CaÞPe 3. 
pher hath long ago told us, that accor- Metaph. 


tay be good in their kind, The Philoſo- 


ding to the divers nature of things, fo 
muſt the Evidences for them bez and that 


lth. 
ult, 


tis an argument of an undiſciplined wit 


not to acknowledg this. He that is rati- 
onal and judicious will expect no other 
C 4 _ kind 
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kind of Arguments in any caſe than the i 
ſubjec-matter will bear. How incongru- 
ous would it be for a Mathematician to 
perſwade with eloquence, to uſe all ima- 
ginable inſinuations and intreaties that he 
might prevail with his hearers to believe 
that three and three make ſix. It would. 
be altogether as vain and improper in 
matters belonging to an: Orator to pre- 
tend to {tri& Demonſtration. All things 
are not capable of the ſame kind of Evi- 
dence. Though the Concluſions in Ma- 
thematicks, by reaſon of the abitraFed 
nature of thoſe Sciences, may be demon- 
{trated by the cleareſt and moſt unqueſti- 
onable way of Probation to our reaſon, 
yet it 1s not rational to expect the like 
proof, in ſuch other matters as are not of 
the like nature. This he himſelf applys 
to Moral things, which being not of fuch 
ſumple abſtraFed natures, but depending W 
upon #77xced circumſtances, are not there- ÞW 
fore capable of ſuch kind of Demonſtra- 

Protrept, tive proofs. 'Tis a ſaying of TJamblicus, 

in Sym- That demonſtrations are not to be expe- 

bol- 25. ed in matters concerning God and di- 
vine things. Nor 1s this any greater pre- 
judice tothe certainty of ſuch things, than 
it is that God ts inviſible. And thus like- 
wiſe it is, forthe ſame reaſon, with many 

wg partt- 
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*F particular concluſions in Nataral Philoſo- 
= phy. And as for matters of Fai? , concer- 
| ning Times, Places, Perſons, ACtions, 
W which depend upon Fory and the rela- 
tion of others, theſe things are not capa- 


© ble of being proved by ſuch ſcientifical 
© Principles as the others are. Now no fo- 


| ber man can deny but that ſeveral things 
in Moral and in Natzral Philoſophy are 1n 
themſelves as abſolutely and as certainly 
true, and as firmly believ'd by us, as any 
Mathematical principle or concluſion can 
be. From whence I infer this, That it is 
not, ought not to be, any prejudice to 
the Truth or Certainty of any thing, that 
It is not to be made out by fuch kind of 
proofs, of which the nature of that thing 


| 1s not capable, provided it be capable of 


ſatisfactory proofs of another kind. 

3. When a thing ts capable of good proof 
in any kind, men onght to reſt ſatisfy d in 
the beſt evidence for it, which that kind 
of things will bear, and beyond which bet- 
ter could not be expeFed, ſuppoſing it were 
true. They ought not to expect either ſen- 
ſible proof, or demonſtration for ſuch 
matters as are not capable of fuch proofs, 
ſuppoſing them to be true. Becauſe other- 
wife nothing muſt be affented to and be- 
lteved, but that which hath the higheſt 
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Evidence: All other things being to be *; 
looked upon, as uncertain and doubtful, | 
and wholly excluded from al! poſlibility 
of being known. And at this rate, men 
muſt believe nothing at all in ſtory, be- 

caufe fuch things cannot be demonſtra- 
ted; and 'tis pollible that the reſt of Man- 
kind might Fave combined together to 
impole upon them by thele relations. And 
how abhorrent fich Sceptical Principles 
muſt needs be to common reaſon, I need 
not ſay. Thoſe who will pretend ſuch 
kind of grounds for their disbelief of any 
thing, will never be able to perſwade 
others, that the true cauſe why they do 
'not- give their Aſſent 1s becauſe they 
-have no reaſon for 1t , but becauſe they 
-have no mind to it. Nolle 51 cauſa eſt, non 
poſſe pretenditar. 

And on the other fide, when we have 
for the proof of any thing, ſome of the 
higheſt kinds of Evidence, 1n this caſe it 
15 not the ſaggeſtion of a meer poſhbility, 
that the thing may be otherwiſe , that 
ought to be any ſafficient cauſe of doub- 
ting. 

To which I ſhall only add, that we 

may. be unqueſtionably ſure of many 
things as to their exiſtence, and yet we 


may not be able to cxplain the nature 
of 
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 "'Þ of them. No man in his wits can make 

KF any doubt, whether there be ſuch things 

| as Motion, and Senſation, and Continuity 

' of Bodies: And yet theſe things are 

= commonly eſteemed inexplicable. So that 
© our not being able to ſee to the bottom of 
© things, and to give a diſtin account of 

= the nature and m2arner of them, can be 

no ſufficient cauſe to doubt of their  be- 

ing. 

4 The mind of man may and muit give 
a firm aſſent to ſome things, without any 

= 4ind of heſitation or doubt of the contrary, 
” where yet the Evidences for ſuch things 
| are not ſo infallible, but that there is a poſ- 
| febility, that the things may be otherwiſe. 
(7.e.) There may be an indubitable cer- 
tainty, where there 15 not an infallible 
certainty. And that kind of certainty 
which doth not admit of any doubt, may 
ſerve us as well to all intents and purpo- 
ſes, as that which 1s infallible. A man may 
make no doubt, whether he himſelf were 
baptized, whether ſuch perfons were his 
parents, of which yet he can have no o0- 
ther Evidence than Tradition, and the 
Teſtimony of others. Who is there ſo 
wildly Sceptical as to queſtion, whether 
the Sun ſhall riſe in the Eaſt, and not in 
the North or Weſt, or whether it _ 
| FE riſe 
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riſe at all : Becauſe the contrary is not im- 
poſſible, and doth not imply any Contra- 


diction 2 Suppoſe that in digging of- the 


Earth amongſt ſome ancient rains, a man 
ſhould find a round flat piece of Metal, 
in the exact ſhape of an old Medal, with 
the Image and Inſcription of one of the 
Roman Emperours. Or ſuppole he ſhould 
dig up a large ſtone, of the ſhape of an 
ancient Tomb-ſtone, with a diſtinct In- 
ſcription upon it, of the name and quali- 
ty of ſome perſon ſaid to be buried un- 
der it. Can any rational man doubt, whe- 
ther one of theſe were not a piece of 
Coyn, and the other a Grave-ſtone? or 
ſhould a man be bound to ſuſpend his af- 
ſent and belief of this, barely upon this 
ground, becauſe 'tis poſlible that theſe 


might have been the natural ſhapes of that 


particular Metal and Stone, and that 
thoſe which ſeem to be letters or figures 
engraven or emboſſed upon 1t, may be 
nothing elfe but ſome caſual dents or ca- 
vities, which by the various motions and 
temper of the matter did happen to 
them, among(t thoſe many millions of 


other figures which they were capable 


of ? Who would not think ſuch a man to 
be ſtrangely wild, and irrational, who 


could frame to himſelf any real ſcruples 


from 
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from ſach Conſiderations as theſe > Why, 
tis the ſame kind of abſurd dotage that 
Scepticks in Religion are guilty of, in 
© ſuſpending their afſent meerly upon this 
& ground, becauſe ſome Arguments for it 
do not ſo infallibly conchade , but that 
there is a poſlibility things may be other- 
| wiſe. He that will raiſe to himſelf, and 
{ cheriſh in his mind, any real doubts, ac- 
E cording to the meer poſlibility. of things, 
| ſhall not be able to determine himſelf to 
$ the belief or praCtice of any thing. He 
| muſt not ſtay within doors', for fear the 
| houſe ſhould fall upon him, for that is 
poſſible : nor mult he go out, leſt the 
next man that meets 'him ſhould kill him, 
for that alſo is poſlible. And ſo muſt it be 
for his doing-or forbearing any other aCti- 
on. Nay I add further, that man is ſure 
to be deceived 1n very: many things, who 
will doubt ot every thing, where 'tis poſ- 
ſible he may be decerved. 

[ appeal to the common judgment of 
Mankind , whether the. humane nature 
be not ſo framed, as to acquieſce in ſuch 
a Moral certainty, as the nature of things 
is capable of; and if it were otherwiſe, 
whether that Reaſon which belongs to 
us, would not prove a burden and a tor- 
ment to us, rather than a priviledg, by 

keeps 
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keeping us in a continual ſuſpenſe, and 
thereby rendring our conditions perpe- | 
tnally reſtleſs and unquiet > Would not | 
ſach men be generally accounted out of | 
their wits, who could pleaſe themſelves, | 
by entertaining aFal-hopes of any thing, | 
meerly upon account of the poſſibility of | 
itz or torment themſelves with a&zal 
Fears, of all ſuch evils as are poflible ? Is 
there any thing imaginable more wild and 
extravagant amongſt thoſe in Bedlam; | 
than this would be?' Why, Doxbt is a 
kind of fear, and is commonly ſtyled | 
formido oppoſiti, and 'tis the ſame kind 
of madneſs for a man to doxbt: of any 
thing, as to hope for, or fear 1t, upon a 
meer pollibility. 

5. Tis ſufficient that matters of Faith 
and Religion be propounded in ſuch a way, 
as to render them highly credible, ſo as 
an honeſt and teachable man may willing- 
ly and ſafely aſſent to them, and accor- 
ding to the rules of Prudence be juſtified 
in ſo doing. Nor 1s it either Neceſſary or 
Convenient, that they (ſhould be eftabliſh- 
ed by ſuch cogent Evidence, as to necel- 
ſitate aſſent. Becauſe this would not 
leave any place for the vertue of Belze- 
Ping, Or the freedom of our obedience; 


nor any ground for Reward and Puniſh- 
| ment, 
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ment. It would not be thank-worthy for 
2 man to believe that which of neceſſi- 
ty he mult believe, and cannot other- 
wiſe chule. 

Rewards and Puniſhments do proper- 

| .- ly belong to free Actions, ſuch as are un- 
der a mans” power, either to do or for- 
bear ;- not to ſuch as are eceſſary. There 
is no more reaſon to reward a man for 
believing that four is more than three, 
than for being hungry or (leepy 3 Becauſe 
theſe things do not proceed from choice, 
but from natural neceſſity. A man muſt 
do ſo, nor can he do otherwile. 

I do not ſay, That the Principles of 
Religion are meerly probable, I have be- 
fore aſſerted them to be Morally certain. 
And that to a man who 1s careful to pre- 
ſerve his mind free from prejudice, and to 
conſider, they will appear unqueſtionable; 
and the deduGionsfromthem demonſtrable: 
But now becaule that which 1s neceſſary 
to beget this certainty in the mind, namely, 
impartial Conſiderations 1n a mans power, 
therefore the belief or disbelief of theſe 
things 15 a proper ſubject for Kewards and 
Puniſhments. 

There would be little reaſon for the Scri- 
pture ſo much to magnihe the Grace of 


Feith,as being ſo great a vertue and ſo ac- 
7. cepta- 
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ceptable to God,if every one were neceſſi- 
tated to it, whether he would or no. And 
therefore God 1s pleaſed to propoſe tieſe 
matters of belief to us in ſuch a way, as 
that we might give ſome Teſtimony of our 
teachable diſpolitions, and of our obedi- 
ence by our aſſent to them. V# ſermo Evane 
gelii tanquan lapis efſet Lydins, ad quent 
ingenia ſanabilia explorarentur, as the 
LearnedGrotixs ſpeaks concerning the Do- 
Arine of the Goſpe), whereby God was 
pleaſed as with a Touch-ſ{tone to prove 
and try what kind of tempers men are of, 
whether they are ſo ingenuous as to accept 
of ſufficient Evidence, in the confirmation 
of a holy Dof&rine.And the Scripture doth 
in ſeveral places make uſe of the word 
Faith, according to this notion of it, as it 


conſiſts in a readineſs of mind to cloſe with 


and give aflent unto things upon ſuch evi- 
dence as 1s 11 it (elf \ufficient. To which pur- 
poſe is that expreſſion of our Saviour to 
Thomas, Bleſſed are they that have not 7 Oo 
and yet have believed, Joh.20.29.Signifying 
it tobe a more excellent commendable and 
bleſled thing for a man to yield his aflent, 
upon ſuch evidence as is 1n it {elf ſufficient, 
without inſiſting upon more'z It denotes 
goad inclinations in men towards Religion, 
and that they have worthy thoughts of the 

Divine 
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Divine power and. goodneſs, when they are 
willing to ſubmit unto {uch arguments in 
the confirmation of a holy doGtrine, as to 
unprejudiced perſons are 1n themtfelves ſut- 
ficient to induce belief. It was this diſpolſi- 
tion that was commended in the Bereams, 
for which they are ſtyled ivyevbrser, more 
ingenuous,teachable and candid, more 0b/e 
' than others, Becanſe they received the word 
with all readineſs of mind. (ie.) Were 
ready and willing to aſlent to the Goſpel, 
upon ſuch evidence as was 1n it (elf fuffict- 
ent to convince reaſonable and unprejudi- 
ced men. S 

And on the other (ide.it was the want of 
this diſpoſition which 1s condemned, Mar. 
13.58, where 'tis ſaid that our Saviour did 
not many mighty works in his own Country, 
becauſe of their unbelief : (3.e.) That preju- 
dice which there was upon them, by their 
knowledg of his mean parentage and birth, 
and their ignorance of his Divine commiſ- 


ſion and high-calling, did indiſpoſe them 


for an equal judgmeat of things, and render 
them unteachable.And having tried this by 
doing ſome mighty works amongſt them he 


would not do zany, becauſe of their inca- 


| pacity of recerving benefit by them. 
Wicked men are 1n the Scripture-phraſe 
(tyled jet danfelas, filii inſnaſtbilitatis, un- 
D per- 
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perſwadable men, ſuch as no reaſon can 
Col. 3. 6, Convince. And elſe-where they are ſtyled 
2 Theſ. 3, #Joror,, Which we tranſlate unreaſonable 
,. 2 men. But the word may fignifte abſurd, 
#7% contumacious perſons, who are not to be 
fixed by any Principles, whom no Topics | 
can work upon, being directly oppoſite to | 
this vertue of Faith,as appears by the next _ 
clauſe, For all z2en have not Faith. 
 Suppoſing Mankind to be endowed (as 
all other things are) with a natural princi- 
ple, whereby they are ſtrongly inclined to 
ſeek their own preſervation and happineſs ; 
and ſuppoſing them to be rational and free 
Creatures,able to judeg of, and to chulſe the 
means conducing to this end : Nothing can 
be more reaſonable in this caſe, than that 
ſuch Creatures ſhould be under the obliga- 
tion of accepting ſuch evidence, as in it ſelf 
is ſufficient, for their conviction. 
6. When there 3s no ſuch evident certain- 
ty,as to take away all kind of doubting in 
fark caſes, a judgment that is equal and im- 
partial muſt incline to the greater probabili- 
ties, That 1sno juſt ballance, wherein the 
heavie(t (ide will not preponderate. In all 
the ordinary affairs .of life men uſe to guide 
their Actions by this Rule,namely,to incline 
to that which is moſt probable and likely, 
when they cannat attain to any clear un- 
6 queſti- 
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queſtionable certainty. And that man would 
be generally counted a fool who ſhould do 
otherwiſe. Now let it be ſuppoſed, that 
ſome of the great Principles in Religion, 
ſhould not ſeern to ſome men altogether ſo 
evident as to be wholly unqueſtionable,yet 
onght therr aflent ſtill to incline' to the 
greater probability. _ | 
When it is faid to be a duty for men to 
believe any thing, or to acquieſce in ſuch 
kind of Evidence as 1s ſufficient for the 
| proof of it : The meaning 1s not, as if there 
were any moral obligation upon the Vrder- 
ſtanding,which is proper only unto therr74 
but the meaning 1s, That men ſhould becare- 
ful to preſerve their minds free from an 
wiltul prejudice and partiality, that they 
ſhould ſeriouſly attend to,and conſider the 
Evidence propoſed to them, ſo as to take a 
juſt eſtimate of 1t. For though it be true, 
that the judgments of men muſt by a na- 
tural neceſſity, preponderate on that fide 
where the greateſt Evidence lies; ſuppo- 
fing the mind to be equally diſpoſed, and 
the ballance to be juſt ; yet muſt it with- 
al be granted to be a particular virtue 
and felicity to keep the mind in ſuch an 
equal frame of judging, There are ſome 
men, who have ſufficient abilities to diſ- 
cern betwixt the true difference of things 3 
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but what through their vicious affeQions 
and voluntary prejudices , making them 
unwilling that ſome things ſhould be true; 
what through their inadvertency or neg- 
lect to canſider and compare things toge- 
ther, they are not to be convinced by 


15M Arguments; not through any in- 


ufticiency in the evidence, but by reaſon 
of ſome detect or corruption w- the fa- 
culty that ſhould judg of it. Now the 
neglect of keeping our minds in ſuch an 
equal frame, the not applying of our 
thoughts to conlider of ſuch matters of 
moment, as do highly concern a man to 
be rightly informed in, muſt needs be a 
vice. And though none of the Philoſo- 
phers (that I know of) do reckon this kind 
of Faith (as it may be {tyled), this teach- 
ableneſs and equality of nynd 1n confider- 
ing and judging of matters of importance, 
amonelt other 7atel/eFual virtnes.; yet ta 
me it ſeems, that it may jultly challenge 
a place amongſt them; and that for this 
realon,, becauſe the two extremes of it 
by way of Exceſs and Defe@, 1 mean the 
aſtenting unto ſuch things upon 1nſuffict- 
ent Evidence (which 1s called Credulity, 
and the not - aſlenting unto : them upon 
fufticient Evidence, which is called Zzcre- 
dulity or unbelief, are both of them ves 

OW 
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Now where [the Exceſs ahd Defe# do 
make Vices, or ſuch things as ought not 
to be, there the Mediocrity mult deriote 
ſomething that ought to be, and eonſe- 
quently muſt be a Virtue, and have itt 
it the. obligation of Duty. 3H, 

7. If in any matter: offtred to Conftde- 
ratiou, the probabilities on both ſides bs 
ſuppoſed to be equal : (In this caſe, though 
an impartial: judgment cannot be obli- 
ged to incline to one fide rather than to 
the other, becauſe our Aſert to things 
muſt by a 'Neceffity of Nature, be pro- 
portroned to our Evidence for them; And 
where netther ſide doth preponderate, 
the ballance ſhould hang even ) Tet ever 
in this 'taſe ,, men may be obliged to or- 
der | their ' Altions in favonr of that ſide, 
which appears to be moſt ſafe and advan- 
ftageonus for their own intereſt.Suppole a'man 
travelling upon the Road to meet with'two 
doubtful ways,concerning neitherof which 
he can have any the leaſt probability to 
induce him to believe that one 1s more like 
to be the true way to his journey's end, 
than the other 3 only he 1s upon good 
Zrounds aſſured, that in one of theſe ways 
he ſhall meet with much trouble, difficul- 


ty, danger, which the ogher 1s altogether |. 


free from : In this caſe, though a man be 
D3 "mot 
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not bound to believe that one of them-is a 
truer way than the other, yet 1s he obliged 
in prudence to' take the ſafeſt. 

. Nay I add farther, If the. probabilities 

on the one hand ſhould. ſomewhat prepon- 
derate the bther, yet if there be no con- 
{iderable hazard on that ſide: which hath 
the leaſt probability, and a-very great ap- 
parent,danger 1n a miſtake about the Hther : 
In this caſe, prudence will oblige a man to 
do that which _ make molt tor his] own 
ſafety; 

Theſe are thoſe orepatatoby Principles 
which 1 thought fit to premile,. as a ne- 
ceſlary foundation for any debate with 
| captious men about. theſe *arlt grounds of 
Religion, And they are each of them. (1 
think ) of ſuch perſpicuity, as.to need little 
more than the bare Propoſal.of them, - and 
the Explication of their Terms, kQ evince 


the truth of them. 
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Concerning the Exiſtence of a Deity, 
aud the Arouments for it. The 
I. Argument, From the univerſal 
conſent and agreement of Mankind ; 
and the Objections anſwered. 


—g—Helſc things being premiſed, I betake 


my ſelf to that which was at firſt - 


propoſed as the chief deſign of this Book, 


namely, to prove #he Reaſonableneſs and 


the Credibility of the Principles of Natural 


Religion. 
By Aeligion, T mean that general has 
bit of Reverence towards the Divine na- 


ture, whereby we are inabled and inclined 


to worſhip and ſerve God after ſuch a man- 
ner as we conceive moſt agreeable to his 
will, fo as to procure his favour and blef- 
ſing, 

[ call that Natural Religion, which men 
might know, and ſhould be obliged unto, 
by the meer principles of Keaſor, impro- 


ved by Conſideration and Experience, 


without the help of Revelation. 
ING D 4 = This 
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This doth comprehend: under 1t, theſe 
three principal things : 
1. A belief and an acknowledgment of 
the Divine Nature and Exiſtence. 


2. Due apprehenſions of his Excellen- 
cies and PerfeQions. 


3. Suitable Afﬀections and Ledoanour 


towards him. 


Concerning each of which I ſhall treat 
in order. 

I. There muſt be a firm belief of the 

' Divine Nature and Exiſtence. Prizms eſt 

Deorum cultus, Deos credere, ſauth Seneca. 
 Anſwerable to that of . the Apoſtle, He 
that comes to God, muſt believe that he is. 
Now that this is a point highly: credible, 
and ſuch as every ſober rational man, who 
will not offer violence to his owa facul- 
ties, muſt ſabmit unto, I ſhall endeavour 
[0 evince by the plaineſt Reaſon. 
"> In treating concerning this Subjett, 
which both in former and later times hath 
been ſo largely diſcuſſed by ſeveral” Au- 
thors, I ſhall not pretend tothe [nventl 
on of any new arguments, , but content 

y. ſelf with the management of ſome, of 
thoſe old ones, which to me oy Fun 
plajn and convincing, Name| 
' h. The Univerſal conſent of recs Nations 
in all places and tifnes, 
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2. The Original of the World. 
/3, That excellent contrivance which 


there is in all natural things. 


4. The Works of Providence in the 
Government of the World. 


rt. From the Univerſal Conſent of Na- 
tions in all places and times, which muſt 
needs render any thing highly credible to 


| all ſachas will but allow the human nature ' 
to be Rational, and to be naturally endow- 


cd with a Capacity of diſtingurſhing be- 
twixt Truth and Falſhood. 


AL 


It is laid down by the * Philoſopher as * 4ritor, 
the proper way of Reaſoning from Autho- 19P- 


rity, That what ſeems true to ſome wiſe 
men, may upon that account be eſteemed 
{omewhat probable ; what 1s belteved-'by 
moſt wife men, hath a further degree of. 


kxobability.z what »20/3 er, both wiſe and - 


urAyiſe, do affent unto, is yet »2ore proba» 
ble : But what a// mer have generally con- 
ſented to, 'hath for it the higheſt degree: of 
evidence of this kind, that any thing is ca- 
pable of : And it muſt be monſtrous arrb- 


gance and folly for. any- ſingle perſons to 


prefer their own *- 004 ae the' ge- 
neral ſuffrage of Mankihd; - - | | 
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It is obſerved by #iar, Thatthe noti-Yer. Hiſt. 
ons concerning the Exiftence and Nature OG 
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of God, and of a future ſtate, were more 
fixrniely . believed, and did ufually make 
deeper impreſſion upon the iHiterate Py. 
gar, Who were guided by the more (imple 
diftates of Nature,than upon ſeveral of the 
Philoſophers, who by their art and ſub. 
tilty were ableto invent. diſguiſes, and to | 
diſpute themſelves into doubts and uncer. | 
tainties concerning ſuch things as might 
bring; diſquiet to their minds; 

That all. Nations of men now do, and 
have formerly owned this Principle, may 
appear both from-preſent experience, and | 
the. Hiſtory ' of other Times: and Places. 
And here I might cite abundance of the 
beſt Authors that. are extant, concerning 
the-truth of this in all other Ages and Na- 
tions. But for brevity's ſake I ſhall menti- 

Nat.Deor. ON Only two, : Tylly and Seneca. ud gens 
fb. 1. 32. eſt, aut quod genus hominun, quod non ha- 
beat ſine do@rinit, anticipationem quan- 
dam Deorum,. quam appellat mybandiy Epi- 
curus. © What kind of men are there any 
* where, who-have' not- of themſelves: this 
* prenotion of a Deity > And in another 
De Legib: Place : Nul/a gens eſt, neque tam imman- 
lib. 1. ſucta. neque tam fera, que nou ttiantſt ig- 
noret qualem habere Deum deceat, tamen. 
habendum ſciat. * Amongt all mankind 
* there is no Nation ſo wild agd barbarouss 
; - _ whis 


an 
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*who though:they may miſtake jn their due _,__--- 
© apprehenſions of the nature of God, do 

Mo yet acknowledg his being. And elfe- 
where : Nul/a eſt gens tam fera, nemo ont Tiſc. Qu, 
ninm tam immanis, cujus menten 0h ine 1, 
buerit Deorum timor. © Thereis no Nation 
£ ſo immenſely barbarous and ſavage,as not 
«to believe the exiſtence of a Deity, and 
© by ſome kind of ſervices to expreſs their 
© adoration of: him, So Seneca, Nul/a gerrs Epiſt.118. 
uſquam eſt, adeo extra leges moreſq; proje- 

Ga, ut non aliquos Deos credat. - * There 

_ £38 no where any Nation ſo utterly loſt to 
© all things of Law and Morality, as not to 
$ believe the exiſtence of God, 

- He that ſhall traverſe over all this habit. 
table Earth, with all thoſe remote corners 

* of it, reſerved for the diſcovery of theſe 
later Ages, may find ſome Nations without 
Cities, Schools, Houſes, Garments, Coin; 
but none without their God. ' They may, 
and do vaſtly differ in their Manners, In- 
{ſtitutions, Cuſtoms : But yet all of them 
agree in having ſome Deity to worſhip... 

And beſides this Upiverſality as.to Nati- 
01s and Places, 1thath-been ſo likewiſe as 
to Tizzes, Religion was obſerved in the 
beginningof the World, before there were 
Civil Laws amongſt men, I meanany other 
than the meer wills of their Princes and 
Goyernours, The 
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A. _ Of the Principle\&c..- Lib: 1, 
The Works of Moſer are by genetatcon- 
ſent acknowledged to berthe moſt ancient 
Writings in the world. And though :wþhe 
defign of them 'be to prefcribe Doctrines 
and Rules for Religion, yet there -1s. no- 
thing offered in them. by way.of- proof” or 
perſwaftors concerning. the Exiſtexce o 
God; but it is a thing'taken for granted, 
as being univerfatly acknowledged and be. 
Jreved. Nor do we read that-any of the ©: 
ther Ancient Law-givers or | founders of 
Commonwealrths, who thought fit to pre- 
ſcribe Rules for the Worſhip of God, have 
endeavoured to perfwade' the people con- 
cerning his. Beings which: yet : had 'bpen | 
moſt necellaty, if 'any' doubt or queſtion 
had theti beer! made of ity as berg the 
very foundation of Religion, and ug 
fition ſo requiſite to qualifie men for'Socie- = 
ty and Government, i. #82, 
- And as it hath  been'thus 1n. former 
times, fo is it now attiotig{t'the Nations 
more lately diſcoveted; and: not. known t6 
former Ages. | 'FTis excellently 'fard/ by 
De Nat. Tylly, Opinionm comments delet dies, 
corum,. | "Rot-20) WER Ste 7, 
lib. 2, Nature jaditza eonfitmat'; \ That time 
wears out the tiftions''f -Opinion, and 
doth by degrees diſcover and untnask:the 
fallacy of ungrounded:'perfwvaſions;' but 
_ confirms the diftates and[ ſentiments of Na- 


of 
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ture; and 'tis a good ſign that thoſe Noti- 
ons are well eſtabliſhed which can endure 
the Teſt of all Ages. 


es. 


There are two things may be objected 
againſt this Argument. 

1. That there is no ſuch Univerſal Con- 
ſent as is pretended. 

2. If there were, This would fſigniftie 
but little, becauſe it may as well be urged 
tor Polytheifn and Idolatry. 


I. That there is no ſuch Univerſal Con- 
ſent as is pretended, Becaule there areſome 
Nations 1a the world fo wild and ſavage, 
as not to acknowledg any Deity 3 which 
by ſeveral Hiſtorians 1s reported of the 
Cannibals in America, and the Inhabitants 
of Soldania in Africk, who are o ſottiſh 
and grolly ignorant, that they difier very 

| little from Brutes, having ſcarce any thing 
amongſt them of Civil Policy, and nothing 
at all of Religion, or any publick Aſſem- 

| blies for Worſhip : Beſides ſuch particular 
perſons, pretending to Learning and Philo- 
lophy, as in ſeveral Ages have openly al- 
(erted, and profefiedly maintained Athet- 
ſtical Principles, as Diagoras, Theodorus, 
hererfent and others are ſaid to- have 
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-\To this it may be ſaid, that ſuppoſing 


| theſe reports to be true, There may al- 


moſt in all kinds be ſome few inſtances, 
beſides and againſt the general courſe of 
things, which yet can no_more be urged 
as prejudices againſt the common and 
molt uſual order belonging to them, than 
Prodigies may to prove, that there 1s no 


| Regularity in the Laws of Nature. Is there 


any Equity or the leaſt colour of Reaſon in 
this? For a man to take an Eflay of: the 
nature of any ſpeczes of things from ſuch 
particular inſtances, as in their kinds are | 
monſtrous? Becauſe beaſts may ſometimes 

be brought forth with five legs, and' it 
may be two heads, 1s it reaſon therefore 
to conclude, that no other ſhape is na- 
tural to their kind ? Specimen nature cu- 


Juſlibet, a natura optimi ſumendum eſt, 


(faith TuZy) The Eflay of any kind is 
rather to be taken from the beſt and molt 
uſual, than from the worſt and moſt de- 
praved part of it. Will it therefore follow, 
that Honey 1s not naturally ſweet to. our 
taſte, becauſe a ſick palate doth not\judg 
it to be ſo?. Such. diſſolute perſons, as are 
altogether immerſed in ſenſuality, where- 
by they have belotted their judgments, 
cannot be looked upon as the moſt com» 
petent inſtances of what belongs to Hu- 
mane nature, _ Where 
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Where there 1s either a defe& of rea- 
ſon, or a groſs neglect in exciting a mans 
natura] faculties, or improving his reaſon, 
| by a due conſideration of fuch conſe- 
quences as do moſt naturally reſilt from 
it: In ſuch caſes, 1t cannot otherwiſe be 
expected, but that he muſt 'come ſhort of 
that knowledg which he 1s naturally ca- 
pable of, and ſhould have, were it not 
for thele defects. 
Some men are born blind, or have loſt 
| their ſight, will it hence follow , that 
| there 1s no ſuch thing in nature as Light 
or Colour ? Others are Lunaticks or Ide- 
ots, ſhould' any man from hence infer, 
that there 1s no ſuch thing as Reaſon? 
No man may raiſe any doubt from ſuch 
Inſtances as theſe, but he that will make 
it a_ ſerious. Queſtion, Who are the mad 
men, whether "thoſe in Bed/amz, or thoſe 
out of 1t 2 Whether Ideots are not the 
wiſeſt of men, and all others the veryeſt 
fools, according as they are at the 
wideſt diſtance from them 2 Can that man” 
be thought to' need any further confuta- 
tion or purſuit, who is forced to fly to 
luch a retreat ? EY 
As for thoſe inſtances of particular per- 
ſonrs., whom ſtories deliver down to us, 
| as being profeſſed Atheiſss, it ade £ 
: 1, Tis 
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. .-1. *Tis plain, that ſome of theſe were 
counted Atheiſts and Deſpiſers of Religi- 
on, becauſe they did endeavour to con- 
fute the fopperies of the Heathen wor-_ 
ſhip, and deny the Sun and Moon, and 
the ſeveral Idols that were adored in their | 
Countries 0 be true Gods : The looſe 
and vitious Poets, having fo far debaucht 
the underſtandings of the Vulgar, in thoſe 
darker ages, as to make them believe vile 
and filthy things of their Gods, unfuita- 
ble to all Principles of ſobriety and com- 
mon reaſon. Upon this, ſeveral men, who 
were more judicious and virtuous than 
others, thought themſelves obliged to re- 
claim the people from ſuch miſchievous 
fopperies : In order to which, belides the 
more ſerious arguments which they made 
uſe of, they did likewiſe by jeers and 
ſcoffs endeavour to render theſe vitious 
Deities contemptible, and to deride them 
out of the world. And for this were they 
by the fooliſh ſuperſtitious multitude 
counted Atheiſts, which was the caſe of 

 Anaxagoras, Socrates, and others. 

+ 2, Let it be ſuppoſed, that ſome; met 
have declared a disbelief of the Divine 
nature in general; yet as there have been 
always ſome monſters amongſt men, in; re- 
ſpett of their Bodies, ſo may there be pee 
WI1IC 
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wiſe 1n reſpett of their minds. And this no 
prejudice to the ſtanding laws of Nature. 

And beſides it ought to be conlidered,that 
the ſame ſtories which mention ſuch per- 
ſons as profeſt Atheiſts, do likewiſe. give 
an account of divers ſignal judgments, 
whereby they were witnelled againſt from 

| Heaven, | 

. ButI add farther, There never r yet 
was any ſuch perſon, who had any full and 
abiding convidtion upon his mind, again(t 
the Exiltence of God. Mentinntur qui di- 
cunt ſe non [ſe ntire eſſe Denm, nam ct(t tibs 
affir ment interdiu, non tamen CO (tbi du- 
bitant, © They ye who ſay that they be- 
«leve. there is no God (laith Seneca) 
*though they may profeſs this ſomewhat: 
bo confidently | in the day-time, when they 

* are 11 company, yet in the might and a= 
« lone they have doubtful thoughts about 
*1t. 'I1s their with, bur not their opinion, 
The interelt of their guilt doth make them 
deſire 1t. But they are never able with all 
their endeavours wholly to extinguiſh 
their natural notions about it. Witneſs thoſe 
continual fears and rerrors, whereunto ſuch 

kind of men are above all others moſt ob- 
nox1ous: 

The ſecond 0bjeFion was, That if the. 
conſent of ras be a ſufficient evidence 


E 
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to prove the Exiſtence of God, it may as 


well prove Polytheiſm and Idolatry, for 


which the like conlent may be pleaded. 

To this two things may be anſiered : 

r. Though the Unity of the Godhead, 
and the untitneis of worſhipping him by 
1dols, be diſcoverable by the light of na- 
ture; yet theſe things are not ſo 7z2medate, 
and ſo obvious to every ones underſtan- 


ding as the Being of God 1s, but will re- 


quire ſome deeper conſideration, and ſome 
Skill in the rules of reaſoning. Now it 


_ could not be reaſonably expected, that ei- 


ther the generality, or any conſiderable 
number of the Vulgar,ſhould attain to ſuch 
a degree of knowledg as their own natu- 
ral reaſon, duly exerciſed and improved, 
might have furniſhed them with. Partly by 
reaſon of the prejudice of Education,which 
muſt needs incline them to acquieſce 1n 
what is delivered down to them, as the 
belief or pra&ice of their Forefathers; and 
conſequently hinder them from an 1mpar-_ 
tial enquiry into the nature of things ; But 
chiefly tor want of ſufficient leiſure to ap- 
ply themſelves to the buſineſs of contem- 
plation, by reaſon of their being 1mmer- 
{cd in the affairs of the, World, either plea- 
ſures, ambition,riches, or elſe being wholly 
taken up with cares, about providing the 

FER, - Ne* . 
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neceſſaries of life for themſelves and their 
| families z which muſt needs much divert 


5i 


them, from the ſerious conſideration of 


things,and hinder them from the improve- 
ment of their natural light to all the due 
conſequences of it. 

2. The moſt conſidering and the wiſef7 
men tn all Ages and Nations, have con- 
ſtantly differed from the Y#lgar in their 
thoughts about theſe things, believing but 
one ſupreme Deity, the Father of all other 
ſubordinate Powers : LT 

= Hominitm ſator atq; Deornm. 

Whom they called Jupiter or Jove, with 
plain reference to the Hebrew name Jehg- 
 vah. And to this one God did they alicribe 
ſeveral names, according to thoſe ſeveral 
virtues they ſuppos'd to be in him,or bene- 
fits they expected from him. Bacchxs, and 
Neptune, Nature, Fortune, Fate: Omni 


WW qridem Dei nomina ſunt, varie utentis ſul 
| poteſtate, faith Seneca. So likewile Pytha- 


goras, Socrates, Plato, Ariſtotle, &vc. And 
| they advife men, to worſhip this God not 
lo much by Images, or by Sacrifices, as by 
inward goodneſs, by endeavouring to be 
like him; as T ſhall ſhew more largely after- 
wards. Now though the opinion of the 


Dz Berefic, 


Vulgar, with the conſent of the Wiſe, may 


be of great Aurhority; yet being ſeparated 
} BS _ from 
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trom or eſpecially oppoſed unto, their 
opinion, who are beſt able to judg, it muſt 
needs {ignihe bur little. | 
If the queſtion ſhould here be propoſed, 
How comes it to paſs, that mankind ſhould 
thus conſent and agree in the notion of a 
Deity, and to what ground or cauſe may 
it be aſcribed ? 
_ Tothis I ſhall ſuggeſt ſomething by way 
of anſwer, both Negatively, and Poſttively. 
I. Negatively, from what hath been Cid 
it may appear, that this belief doth not 
proceed from any particular 7zfirmity, or 
occaſional prejudice 1n the judgment, be- 
cauſe it hath been ſo conſtant and univerſal 
among(t Mankind. And beſides, there is 
not the leaſt probability for thoſe things 
which are afligned as the grounds of this 
Prejudice, namely, Fear, Policy, Stipu- 
lation. / 
1. Not Fear,or a certain jealouſie of the 
' worl(t that may happen. For though it muſt 
- begranted natural to the minds of men,to 
be potlleſſed with an awe towards ſuch 
things as are able to hurt them; yet tis 
much more probable, that the fear of a 
ſupreme Being, 1s rather "the conſequence 
and Efe& of ſuch a belief, than the Cauſe 
of it. For this reaſon, Becauſe the No- 
tion of a Deity doth comprehend under 
he | workin 4 
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it infinite Goodneſs and Mercy, as well as 


Power and Juſtice 5 and there 1s no rea- | 


ſon why Fear ſhould diſpoſe a man to 
fancy a Being that is infinitely Good and 
Merciful. 

| 2. Not Policy or the device of Statiſts, 

to keep HebConltiences in awe and ob- 
lize them to ſubjection. 1.. Becauſe the 
yreateſt Princes and Politicians themſelves, 

have in all ages been as much under this 
conviction of a Dcity, and the laſhes of 
Conſcience, as any other perſons whatſo- 
ever; which could not be, had they known 
this buſineſs of Religion to have been a 
device or {tate engine, whereby their Sub- 
jects were to be impoſed upon. 2. Be- 
cauſe this, belief 1s amongſt the more rude 


and ſavage Nations, ſach as in all other- 


regards are 1gnorant and wild and utterly 
deſtitute of all common Policy. 

. Not Stipulation or mutual. agree- 
"ment. for the ſame reaſon; Becauſe *tis 
amongſt thoſe barbarous and ſavage peo- 
ple, who decline all kind of commerce 
with others. Nor 1s 1t imaginable, how 
ſuch kind of perſons ſhould agree toge- 


. ther to promote any opinion, who are 


wildly ſeparated from one another ; by 
Seas, and Mountains, and, Defarts 3 "and- 


yet, not at ſo- great a diſtance in their 
E 3 Habi- 
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_ Habitations, as in their Cuſtoms and Man. 
—_—_ by 
'* From all which it may appear, That 
this 0Opirion or Belief which 1s fo gere- 
ral amongſt men, doth not ariſe from any 
prejudice or partiality upon their minds; 
But rather the doubting or queſtioning of 
theſe things, which belongs but to few. There 
1s reaſon enough to believe, that #35 may 
be founded in prejudice. Nor 1s 1t difh- 
cult to determine whence their preju- 
dice doth ariſe, namely , from the viti- 
ous inclinations of mea, which wall cor- 
rupt and byaſs their judgments. When 
once men are immerſed in ſenſual things, 
and are become flaves to their Paſſions 
and Luſts , then are they moſt diſpoſed 
to doubt of the Exiſtence of God. Where- 
as on the contrary, the more jult and ho- 
neſt any man is, the more willing and 
careful he is to walk up to the dictates 
of his natural light, by ſo much the more 
firmely are ſuch perſons convinced of this 
Truth. 'Tis the Conſcience of Guilt which 
makes it the Intereſt of ſome that there 
ſhould be no God. And conſequently 
being deſirous to have it ſo, this makes 
them ſtudious how to find out ſome doubt 
and obſcurity about it. Go tor Eb 
© 2. Aﬀirmatively, It 1s a known Ras, 
DE Ns That 
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That the Cauſe muſt be as univerſal as the 
Effed is, If this belief lie been oe and 


conſtant 1n all places and times, then muſt 
the cauſe of it be ſo likewiſe. And what is 


there imaginable that hath a fairer pre- 


tence to this, than the very mature of our 
minds, which are of ſuch a frame as in 
the ordinary exerciſe of their faculties, 


will eaſily find out the neceſſity of a ſu-. 


preme Being. And it ſeems very congruous 
to reaſon, that he who 1s the great Crea- 
tor of the world, ſhould ſet fome ſuch 
mark of himſelf upon thoſe Creatures that 
are capable of worſhipping him, where- 


| by they might be led to the Author of 


their Being, to whom their worſip 1s to 


. 
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be directed; as 1s obſerved in a late Diſ- The wif 


courſe, wherein there are many other things 
to this purpoſe. 


Such kind of Notions as are general to. 


mankind, and not confined to any parti- 
cular Sect, or Nation, or Time, are nſu- 
| ally ſtyled xorye: tyre, Common Notions, 
alyu ontario, Seminal Principles; and 
Lex nata, by the Roman Orator, an 1n- 
nate Law , in oppoſition to Lex ſcripta, 
and 1n the Apoſtles phraſe, the Law writ- 


ten in our hearts, Which kind of Noti- 


ons, though they are of themſelves above 


all other matters moſt plain and perſpicu- 


+ . ous, 


dom of bi 
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ous, yet becauſe Learned men do ſome- 
what differ in their apprehenlions con- 
cerning the firſt rife and original of them, 
I ſhall therefore take this occaſion to ſug. 
gelt briefly, that which to me ſeems the 
moſt ealte and natural way for the explain- 
ing of this, namely, by comparing the 1n- 
ward ſenfation of our minds and under- 
[tandings, with that of our .outward 
lenſes. 

It hath been generally agreed upon, 
j5and we find it by ſufficient experience, 
that the ads of our minds are reducible 
to theſe three kinds. 

. FT. Perception of ſuch ſingle objects as 
are propoſed to'them, which 1s called ſer- 
ple Apprehenſton. 

2. Putting together ſuch (ingle objedts, 
In order to our comparing E. the agree- 

ment or diſagreement betwixt them, by 
which we make Propolitions, which! 1s cal- 
led | Jaaging: 

The diſcerning of that connex10n or 
FR Or fi which there is betwixt ſeve- 
ral Propoſitions, whereby we are enabled 
to abr One Propoſition from another, 
winch 1s called Ratiocination or Dil- 
courte. 

Now as there is an univerſal agreement 
TY the ſenſation of outward objects; The. 

A \ , Eye 
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Eye and the Ear of all ſenſitive Creatures, 
having the ſame kind of perception of »z5 
{ble and audible things. Thoſe things 
"which appear Green, Blew, or Red to 
one, having the ſame appearance to all 
others. So mult it be with the underſtand-. 
ings of men likewiſe, which do-agree in 
the ſame kind of Perception or {imple Ap- 
prehenſioa of intelligible objects. | 

And as in making of Propoſitions, or 

. compounding our Apprehenltons about 
ſenſible things, we determine that the 
Green 1n this objcct 1s like the Green 1n 
that other, ani unlike the Yellow or Blew 
in a third; That it is more, or leſs, or e- 
qual, to ſomething elſe, with which we 
compare it : So likewiſe 1s it for. com- 
pounding other {imple nottons belonging 
to 'the underſtanding, By which we judg 
one thing to be like or unlike, agreeable 
or diſagreeable, equal, or more or leſs, 1n 
reſpect to ſomething elle compared with 1t. 
Now thoſe kind of Apprehenfions 
wherein all men do agree, theſe are cal- 
led natural Notions. And of this kind 
ar2 all thoſe Opinions which have in 
them ſuch a ſuitableneſs to the minds of 
men, as to be generally owned and ac- 
| knowledged tor. true, by all ſuch as apply 


their thoughts to the conſideration of 
them, As 
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As for ſuch Dodrines as depend meerly 
upon inſtitution and the inſtruction of 
others, men do frequently differ both 
from themſelves, and from one another 
about them; becauſe that which can plant, 


can ſupplani. If meer inſtitution be able | 


to fix ſuch opinions, it may be able to 
unſettle them again. Whereas no kind of 


 mnſtitution will be ſufficient to eradicate 


theſe natural notions out of the minds of 
men. 

But now, though the underſtanding 
have naturally this power belonging to it, 
of Apprehending,, and Comparing, and 
Judging of things ; yet 15 1t not to be 
expected, either from Infants. or from du} 
ſottiſh people, or from ſuch as are deſti- 
tute of all the advantages of Education, 
that they ſhould improve this natural abt- 
lity, to all the due conſequences of it. 
But in order to this, 'tis neceſſary that 
men ſhould firſt be out of their Non-age, 
before they can attain to an actual uſe of 
this Principle. And withal, that they 
ſhould be ready to exert and exerciſe their 
faculties to obſerve and conſider the nature 
of things, to make uſe of that help which 
1s to be had, by the inſtruction and expert- 
ence of thoſe with whom they converſe. 
Nor can this be any juſt exception gar 

| cnc 
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the naturalneſs of ſuch notions, that they 
are promoted by the experience and 1n- 
{ruction of others; Becauſe mankind 1s 
naturally deſigned for a Sociable life, and 
to be helpful to one another by mutual 
converſation. And without this adyantage 
of diſcourſe and converſation , whereby 
they communicate their thoughts and opt- 
nions to one another, it could not other- 
wiſe be, but that men muſt needs be 
ſtrangely ignorant, and have many wild 
and groſs apprehenſions of ſuch things as 
are 1n themſelves very plain and obviaus, 
and do appear fo to others. 
| For the better underſtanding of this, 
| let us ſuppoſe a perſon bred up in ſome 
deep Cavern of the Earth, without any 
inſtruction from others, concerning the 
ſtat® of things in this upper ſurface of 
the World : Suppoſe this perſon, after he 
1s arrived to a mature age, tobe fetched 
up from this ſolitary abode, to behold. 
this habitable World, the Fields, and 
Towns, and Seas, and Rivers, the various 
revolutions of Seaſons, together with the 
beautiful Hoſt of Heaven, the Sun, and 
Moon, and Stars: It could not otherwiſe 
be, but that ſuch a Perſon muſt at firſt 
view have many wild imaginations of 
things. He might. conceive thoſe _ 
an 
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and beautiful contrivances of Houſes an 
g up and grow out of 
the Farth, as well as Trees; or elſe that | 
Trees were made and bunt by men, ' as 
well as Houſes. But ſuppoſing him to be a 
man, he muſt be endowed with ſuch a na- 
tural faculty, as upon further con(1derati- 
on and experience will quickly fatisfie 
him, That one of theſe was zatural, and 
the other artificial; And that the build- 
ings were framed to that elegance and 
eonvenience by the Art and Skill of men. 

It would not at firſt ſeem credible to 
him, that a large Tree ſhould proceed 
from a ſmall Seed or Kernel : That an Egg 
ſhould produce a Bird. And as for Man 
himſelf, Ts would not be: able to have 
any conception of his true Original 
how it could be poflible, that a young 


Infant ſhould be pin, in his Mothers 


womb, where -it ſhould continue for -fo 
many months incloled in a bag of water, 
without breathing; yet upon experience 
theſe things would- appear to him unque- 
{tionable, and of Natural Evidence. 

From what hath been (aid, 1t will fol- 
low, That ſuch things are evident by 24- 


| faral light, which men of a mature age, 
_ 1n''the ordinary uſe of their faculties, with 


the common help of mutual Society, may 
know 


', 
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| know and be ſufficiently aſſured of, with- 


out the help of any ſpecial Revelation. 
And when it 1s ſaid that the Notion of 


God is natural to the ſoul, the meaning. 
of it 1s, That there is ſuch a faculty in the 


ſoul of man, whereby upon the uſe of 
| reaſon he can form within himſelf a- ſet- 
led notion of ſuch a firſt and ſupreme 
Being, as is endowed with all poffible 
perfection. Which is all- I ſhall ſay as to 


this firſt Argument. I ſhall be briefer in 
the reſt. £ 
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CHAP. V. 


2. Arg. From the Original of the 
World. 


IK. TOthing can be more evident, than 
4 NY that this viſible frame which we 
call the World, was either from all efer- 
2ity, or elſe that it had a beginning. And 
if it had a beginning, this muſt be either 
from Chance or from ſome wiſe Agent. 
Now if from clear Principles of Reaſon, 
it can be rendered more credible, that 
the world had a beginning, and that from 
ſome wiſe Agent, This may be another 
Argument to this purpoſe. Top 
| I cannot here omit the mention of a 
Dt. Ti/ot- late Diſcourſe, wherein this ſubje& hath 
PELHIEE: been fo fully treated of, that I ſhall need 
09 ſay the leſs of it, having little that 1s 
material to add to what is there deli- 
vered, 

In the diſcuſſing of this, I ſhall pur- 
poſely omit the mention of thoſe argu- 
ments which relate to 7yſinity, as. be- 
ing not ſo eaſily intelligible, and there- 
fore niore apt to puzzle and amuſe, than 
OE. ; 6 | to 
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to convince. Let it be ſuppoſed, that each 
of the two Theories, whether about the 
Eternity of the World, or its having a 
Beginning, are not impoſhble, and that 
neither of them does 1mply a contra- 
dition. And further. that neither of them 
can be infallibly demonſtrated by the meer 
principles of Reaſon. In this caſe the 
queſtion muſt be, which of them is moſt 
credible. 
He that would: rationally fix his opt- 
nion and belief about this matter, hath but 
theſe two kind of Proofs to enquire after. 
| I. Teſtimony, or the Tradition of the 
| molt Antient times. b. 
| 2, Reaſon, or ſuch Probabilities as do 
ariſe from the nature of the thing. | 
For the firſt of theſe Opinions, con- 
cerning the Eternity of the World, there 
is very little to be ſaid from either of 
|. theſe. 2 
1. Asto Teſtimony. Ariſtotle, who was ,, .,,, 
a great Patron of this Opinion, and held 1ib.x.c.16. 
that the world was a neceſlary Emanati- 
an from God, as light is from the Sun; 
doth of himſelf -acknowledg, that the Phi- 
lolophers before him, were of opinion that 
the world: had a beginning z which ac- 
knowledgment of his, is no ſmall preju- 
dice. to the Autority of his opinion, as 
| I ſhall 
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I ſhall ſhew afterwards. And then, 
2. As tO Reaſon, It is a meer precarious 
Hypotheſis, having no ſufficient argument 
that I know of, to render it probable, 
- But now for the other Opinion, name- | 
ly, the beginning of the World, there 
are as fair and convincing proots for it, of 
ſeveral kinds, as the nature of the thing 
1s well capable of. 
1. From Tradition. If the world were 
made and had a beginning, it 1s but rea- 
ſonable to expect, that ſo memorable a 


thing as this, ſhould be recorded in' ſome 


of the moſt ancient Hiſtories ; And that 
ſome extraordinary means ſhould be uſed 
to perpetuate the memory of it, and to 
convey it down from one generation to 
another by Univerſal Tradition : And if it 
ſhall appear, that all the evidence of this 
kind 1s for this opinion, This muſt needs 
render it highly credible. 

Now the Hiſtory of Moſes, hath been 


| generally acknowledged, to be the molt 


ancient Book in the world, and always 
eſteemed of great Autority, even amonglt 
thoſe Heathens who do not beheve 1t to 
be divinely inſpired: And there 1s no-man 
of learning, - but mult allow to it (atleaſt) 
the ordinary credit of other ancient Hi- 


{tories ; elpecially, if he conſider what 


ground 
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ground there 1s for the Credibility of it, 
from the Theology of the darker times, 
which is madeup of ſome imperfect Tradi- 
tions and alluſions, relating to thoſe par- 

ticular ſtories which are more diſtintly 
| ſet down in the writings of Moſes. 


Now Moſes doth give ſuch a.plain, 
brief, unaftefed account of the Creation 


of the world, and of the moſt remarka- 
ble paſſages of the firſt ages, particularly 
of the plantation of the world by the dit> 
perſion of Noah's Family, fo agreeable to 
the moſt antient Remains of Heathen Wr1- 
ters, as muſt needs very much recommend 
It to the belief of every inipartial 'man. 
Though the Jews were but a ſmall Na- 
tion, and confined to a narrow compaſs 
1n the world ; yet the firſt riſe of Letters 
and Languages ys truly to be aſcribed to 
them. Tt is atteſted by ſeveral of the beſt 
and moſt Antient Heathen Writers, that 
the Hebrew Alphabet, or ( which 1s all 
one) the Phenician, 1s that from which 
both the Greek and the Latin, and con- 
| ſequently the generality of the reſt now 
known, are derived, ſo Herodotus, Plus 
tarch, Pliny, Curtins, Lucan, &c. From 
whence it may be probably infer'd, that 


the account given by the firſt Language, 


is the moſt ancient, and therefore the moſt 
F _ likely 


W 
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likely to be a true Account of the firſt 
Original of things. 

The uſual courſe obſerved by all Na- 
tions to preſerve the memory of things 
moſt remarkable, which might otherwiſe 
in tract of time be forgotten, eſpecially 
* amongſt ſuch as are not acquainted with 
| Letters, hath been by ſome praGical 
Inſtitution, as by appointing ſome Feſt;- 
val for the Commemoration of ſuch things. 
And thus likewiſe hath it been 1n the pre- 
ſent caſe ; The Sabbath ( as Moſes exprelly 
tells us) was inſtituted for this very pur- 
poſe, to keep up the memory of the Crea- 
tion. And though perhaps 1t may be dit- 
ficult to prove, that this day hath upon | 
this Account been obſerved by any other 
Nation, but the Fews; yet the diviſion 
of Time by Weeks, hath been umver- 
fally obſerved in the world, not only a- 
mongſt the C:vil;zz'd, but likewiſe amone(lt 
the moſt Barbarons Nations. And there 
being no foundation 1n nature for this kind 
of diſtribution of days, It muſt theretore 
depend upon ſome antient general Tra- 
dition, the original whereof, together with 
the particular reaſon of 1t, 1s preſery'd 1n 
the moſt ancient of all other Hiſtories, 
&72. that of Moſes. 

As for the derivation of this from the 

ſeven. 
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ſeven Planets, whoſe names have been an- 
ciently affigned to them ; this being well 
confidered, will appear to be fo far from 
invalidating what I now affert, that it will 
rather contrtbute to the Probability 
-Of It | | 


It 15s commonly believed, that the al- 4 
fignation of the names of the Planets to * 


the days of the week, was by the Chal- 


deans, who were much devoted to Aſtro- .. 
logical devices, and had an opinion that - 


| every hour of the day was governed by 
| a particular Planet, - reckoning them ac- 
cording to their uſual order, Saturn, Ju- 
piter, Mars, Sol, Venus, Mercury, Luna; 
That Planet which was aſcribed to the 
firſt hour, giving name to the whole day; 
{ſuppoſing Satrrn to belong unto the firſt 
hour of 8atxrday, then the ſecond' hour 
will belong to Japzter, the third to rr, 


&c. and according to this order, the fif- 
teenth hour will belong hkewiſe to $4- 


tar, and fo will the twenty-ſecond, the 
twenty-third to Jupzter, the twenty-fourth 
to Mars; and ſo the firſt hour of the next 
day muft belong to $0/, which muſt ac- 
cordingly give the denomination to that 


day ; and fo for the other days of the 


week. 
Now if it may appear, that in this very 
© 2 account, 
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account, which all ſorts of Learned men 
do agree in, there 1s ſuch a ſpecial regard 
to the Jewiſh Sabbath, or Seventh-day, as 
cannot be pretended for any other , This 
will ſtill render it more credible, That the 
Tradition of the Sabbath did precede 
theſe Aſtrological Names: It we ſuppoſe 
theſe Aſtrologers to reckon from the firſt 
day of the Creation, and to begin with 
the moſt noble Planet the Sz 3; Then the 
Seventh-day will be Saturday, or the Jew- 
;/f*$abbath : Or ( which 1s more pxoba- 
ble) if we ſuppoſe them to begin their 
computation, from the firſt day after the 
Creation was finiſhed, and from the high- 
eſt Planet, of ſloweſt motion, and ſo more 
proper to ſignifie a day of reſt; Accor- 
ding to this way of Computation, there 1s 
a peculiar priviledg belongs to the Jewiſh 
Sabbath, which cannot be ſaid of any of 
the other days. 
The Teſtimony of greateſt Antiquity 
| next to the Books of Moſes, mult be 
ſought for amongſt thoſe Ancient Natt- 
ons, the Egyptians, Chaldeans, Thenicians, 
from whom the Grecians derived their 
Learning, and amongſt whom the firſt and 
moſt famous Philoſophers of Greece were 
wont to travel, for the improving of their 
knowledg ; It being probable that ſome 
Memo- 
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Memorials might be preſerved amongſt 
thoſe ancient Nations, concerning the firſt 
beginning of things; and that they were 

| acquainted with what was'the Univerſal 
Tradition of the firſt Ages. Upon which 
account, thoſe Greciaz Philoſophers be- 
fore Ariſtotle, ſuch as Thales, Anaxagoras, 
Pythagoras, &c, who by their travel were 
converſant amongſt theſe Nations, muſt by 
this advantage be more competent Judges 
than he was, concerning the general be- 
lief and opinion of former times,and what 
erounds they had for it. 

Now it is well known to have been a 
oeneral Tradition among(t theſe Nations, 
That the World was made, and had a be- 
ginning. And though there be ſome pro- 
digious accounts amongſt them, which 
may ſeem inconſiſtent with the Writings 
of Moſes, as namely that of the Chalde- 
415, who reckan Forty-three thouſand 
years from the beginning of the World 
to the Time of Alexander; yet this way 
of Computation 1s acknowledged by D76- 
dorus Siculus and Plutarch, to be meant of 
Lunary years, or Months; which being 
reduced to Sofary years, will fall out to 
be much about the time aſſigned by Moſes 
tor the Creation, 


# 
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But beſides theſe Teſtimonies of the An- 
cient Nations, and the firſt Grecian Phi- 


| loſophers who converſed amongft them; 


This hath been likewiſe believed and pro- 
fefled by the moſt eminent Writers ſince, 
Socrates, and Plato, and Tully, and Seneca, 
and the generality of the reſt, whether 
Philoſophers or Poets, of greateſt repute 
for their Learning, who have aflerted, 
That God was the Maker of the World. 

There are ſeveral paſſages to this pur- 
poſe amongſt thoſe ancient Greek* Poets, 
Linus, Heſod, Orphens, Epicharmus, Aris» 


ftophanes, which relate to the Creation of 


the World; and Ovid particularly, who 
fetched his matter from the Grecian Wri- 
ters, doth give ſuch a plain deſcription of 
it, as1f he had been acquainted with the 
Books of Moſes; in thoſe known Verſes : 


Ante mare & terras, & quod tegit om-. 
mia calnm, Sc. 


Nor hath it been thus only amongſt. the 
more civilized Nations; . But the Barba- 
rous Indians likewiſe have owned +this 


Tradition, and profeſſed the belief of it. 


Now it is not caſie to imagine; how any 
ſuch Tradition could ariſe ſo - earl, and 
ſpread ſo nniverſally, if there were not 4a 
real ground for it. | 


[, 2m] 
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As for the Arguments from Reaſos, 1 
would offer theſe things to conſideration : 
1. If the World had been either with- 
out a beginning, or elſe very old, much 
older than the time afligned for 1t 1n the 
Hiſtory of Moſes ;*Tis not likely, but there 
ſhould be ſome kind of Memorials of thoſe 
former Ages, or ſome real Evidence that 
there had been ſuch. 9nis dubitet, quin __ 
Mundws recens ac novms ſit, cum Hiſſtia © © 
Greca, bis mille annorum hiſtorian VIX 
contineat 2 ſaith Macrobins. The World 
cannot be very old , becauſe the Grecian - 
Hiſtory doth ſcarce extend to Two thouſand 
years. This was that which convinced 
 Lucretius, that the World could not be E- 
ternal, Becauſe there were ſuch obſcure 
tootlteps or reliques in any credible ſtory, 
elther amongſt the Grecians or Romans, 
concerning any Perſons that lived, or any 
conſiderable Action that was done, much 
before the Trojan Wars. 
2. The firſt riſe and progreſs of Arts 
and Sciences in the world, may likevwife 
atftord another- fair probability to this 
purpoſe. Sezeca aflerts, that there was 
not above a thouſand years ſince the be- 
g1nning of Arts and Sciences, to the time 
wherein he lived. There is ſcarceany one 
of them ſo Ancient, but that the Orig 
F 4 -,.-nal 
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"nal and firſt Tnventors of them are record- 


ed in Story. Nor 1s there any Nation in 
the world, now accounted Civ), but 
within the memory of Books, were ut- 
 terly rude and barbarous. Now it is not | 
imaginable, that fo ſagacious, ſo butlie a 
Creature as Mankind 1s, could all of them 
have lived an infinity of Ages, deſtitute of 
thoſe Arts, ſo advantageous for the com- 
fort and benefit of huwan life . without 
ſome ſucceſsful attempts for the ſupplying 
of their wants by them. 

If it be ſaid, That 1t 1s poſſeble there 
might have hapned many general Inunda- 
tions, by which former Inventions might 
be loſt and forgotten, and ſuch a kind of 
 iimplicity introduced into the world, as is 
- Proper to the firſt and ruder Ages of it. 
To this, I have ſhewed before , That a 
meer poſſibility to the contrary, can by 
no means hinder a thing from being highly 
Credible. To which 1 ſhall preſently add 
ſomething further. 

2, If the World had been eternal, How 
comes 1t to pals, that it 1s not every-where 
inhabited and cultivated 2 How 1s 1t, that 
very probably a conliderable part of itis 
'yet unknown? It is not yet two hundred 
vears ſince, that one halt of that which 1s 
now known Jay undiſcovered, Whereas 
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if we judg of its beginning by the pre- , 
ſent Plantations and fulneſs of 1t, accor- 
ding to thoſe proportions wherein men 
and families are now multiplied, allowing 

| for ſach kind of Devaſtations, by War, 

| Famine, Peſtilence, Inundations, as are re- 
corded in Credible Story to have hapned 
in former times; I ſay according to this, 
it will appear highly credible, that the be- 
ginning of the world was much about the 
time mentioned by Moſes for the Creati- 
on of it; whereas had it been Eternal, it 
muſt long ere this have been over-ltock - 
ed, and become too narrow for the Inha- 
bitants, though we ſhould ſuppoſe the ad- 
dition but of one man every year. Nay, 
though we ſuppoſe but the addition of 
one man for every thouſand years, yet 
long before this time there ſhould have 
been a far greater number than there 

could be ſands in the earth, though the 
whole Globe were made up of nothing 
Elle. - 

It it be ſaid, That there may have been 
great checks given to the encreaſe of 
mankind by Wars, Famines, Peſtilences, 
and Inundations. 

To this it may be replied, That either 
theſe extraordinary devaſtations of man- 
kind, muſt fall out regularly, fo as not os 

| E 
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be'too much or too little 3 and in this 
caſe, they muſt be ordexed by ſome Wit 
Agent, which is God; or elſe they muſt 
be purely Caſual; And then it is by no 
means-credible, but that.the world: muſt 
long ere this have been wholly waſted, 
and left deſolate of Inhabitants, or ell: 
frequently too much repleniſhed. 

But the molt plauſible ſhift againſt the 
force of this argument , 18 fetched from 
the inftance of Noah's Flood, by which MW 
the whole world was deſtroyed, except- | 
ing one Family. The like whereto may 
frequently have hapned before, when 
perhaps one only Family did eſcape, and 
thoſe ſuch tgnorant perſons, as could give 
no true account of what was before. 

But neither will this ſhift ſerve the 
turn. Becauſe no man can give -any ra- 
tional account, how 'tis poſitble that ſuch 
a general Flood ſhould come, by any za- 
tural means. And if it be ſupernatural, 

_ that grants the thing I am proving, namely 
ſuch a Sypreme Being as can alter the 
courſe of nature ? But let it be ſuppoſed 
#aiural, How comes it to paſs that ſo much 
as one Family doth eſcape. Such kind of 
Deluges, as muſt prevent the over-ſ{tock- 
ing of the world, muſt be neceſlary once 
every ten or twenty thouſand years. ew 

there 
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there muſt have happened many millions 

8 of them, from all eternity. And who ſhall 

| take care for the adjudging of them to 
their proper ſeaſon? or for preventin 
the total deſtruction of mankind ? Though 
we ſhould grant this poſlible caſualty, yer 
he who can believe that to be a probable 

caſualty which hath never come to paſs 1n 
an eternal duration, muſt not pretend to 
be an enemy to Credulity. 

By what hath been ſaid it may appear, 

| that there 1s a very great advantage in 

| the proofs for this opinion, concerning 
the beginning of the world, above the 
other tor the Eternity of it. 

Now for the Difficulties on each fide ; 
Thoſe relating to the Eternity of the 
world, have been already diſcuſled, 1n the 
proots I have lately inſiſted upon. And as 

| tor the Opinion, concerning the Creation 
of it, the chief difficulty which Ariſtotle 
doth mention, is from that Principle of 
his, Ex z#ihilo aihil fit, which 1s generally 
acknowledged to be true concerning natu- 
ral Generations, but muſt not neceſfarily 
be extended to ſupernatural productions. 1 
It 1s one of the natural notions belonging Ys 
to the Supreme Being, to conceive of him 
that he is Omnipotent. Andait is very rea- 
ſonable for us to believe, that our finite 
| under- 
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underſtandings cannot comprehend the 
utmoſt extent of Omnipotence. And 
though the making of ſomething out of 
nothing do argue an inconceivable pow- 
er, yet there 1s no contradiction, in it. 
And if ſach things muſtbe denyed which 
our reaſons cannet comprehend, we muſt 
then deny that any thing can be felf-ex- 
ſtent, which yet is and mult be ſuppoſed, 
on both ſides; It being altogether as diftt- | 
cult for us to conceive, how any thing | 
fhonld be of it ſelf, as how any thing 
fhould be made of nothing. So that this 
difficulty is not ſufficient to overthrow 
this opinion, and withal it doth extend 
equally to both fides. 

So then 1f 1t do appear, that betwixt 
thefe two opinions the leaft and feweſt 
difficulties do lye, on that ſide which 
hath the plaineft and ſtrongeſt proofs, 
There 1s no queſtion to be made, which 
way every impartial man will determine 
his opinion. 

[ do not pretend that thefe Arguments 
are Demonſtrations, ot which the nature 
of this thing 1s not capable : But they - 
are ſuch ſtrong probabilities, as ought 
to prevail with all thoſe, who are not 
able to produce greater probabilities to 
the contrary. 

As 
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As for that other Opznjor, concerning 
Epicurus his Atoms, It 1s ſo extrayagant 

| and irrational, and hath been ſo abun- 
dantly confuted by others , that I can- 
not think it expedient to ſpend any time 
in the diſcuſling of it. 
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CHAP. VI. 
3. Arg. From the admirable contrivance 
of Natural things. 


3-T/ROM that excelent Contrivance 
which there 1s in all natural things. | 
Both with refpect to that Elegance and 
Beauty which they have in themſelves ſe- 
parately conſidered, and that regular Or- 
der and ſubſerviency wherein they ſtand 
towards one another ; together with the 
exact fitneſs and propriety, for the ſeve- 
ral purpoſes for which they are deligned. 
From all which 1t may be inferred, that 
theſe are the productions of ſome Wie 
Agent. 
The .moſt Sagacious man 1s not able to 
find out any blot or error in this great vo- 
 Jume of the world, as if any thing 1a it 
had been an imperfe& eſſay at the firlt, 
ſuch as afterwards ſtood in need of mend- 
ing : But a// things continue as they were 
Jrom the Beginning of the Creation. 

'Þe div. Tully doth frequently inſiſt upon this, 
natione, AS the moſt natural reſult from that beau- 
1.2 ty and regularity to be obſerved | in the 

Univerſe. Efe preſtantem aliquam, &ter- 
nan 
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namq; naturam, & eam ſuſpiciendam ado- © 
randamq; hominum generi, pulchritado 
mundi ordoqz rerum celeſtium cogit con- 

fiteri. © The great elegance and order of 

« things in the world, is abundantly e- 

« nough to evince the Neceffity of fuchan 

« eternal and: excellent - Betng, to whom 

«we owe adoration. And in another 


place, 2nid poteſt eſſe tam apertum, 14145 x. aus. 


perſpicunm, cum celum ſuſpeximns, cele- Deor.lib.2 
| ftiaqs contexrplati ſumus, quam aliquad 

eſſe Numen preftantiſſiine mentis , quo hec 

recantur.. © What can be more obvious 

«than to infer a ſupreme Deity, from that 

« order and government we may behold 

© among(t the heavenly Bodies ? 


| The ſeveral viciffitudes of Night and 

Day, Winter and Summer , the produti- 
on of Minerals, the growth of Plazts, the 
generation of A4zmzals according to their 
ſeveral Speczes5, with the Law of zatural 
inſtinf, whereby every thing is inclined 
and enabled, for its own preſervation: The 
gathering of the Inhabitants of the Earth 
into Nations, under diſtinct Polictes and 
Governments 3 thoſe advantages which - 
each of them have of mutual Commerce, 
for ſupplying the wants of each other, are 
ſo many aiſtin® arguments to the fame 
purpole. < 

I can- 


Bo 


Of the Principles, 8&c. Lib. 1. 
IT cannot here omit the obſervations 
which have been made in theſe later 
times, ſince we have had the uſe and im- 
provement of the Microſcope, . concern- 
ing that great difference which by the 
help of that doth appear, betwixt zaty- 
ral and artificial things. Whatever is Na- 
taral doth by that appear, adorned with 
all imaginable Elegance and Beauty. There 
are ſuch inimitable gildings and embroji- 
deries in the ſmalleſt ſeeds of Plants, but 
eſpecially in the parts of Animals, In the 
head or eye of a {mall Fly : Such accurate 
order and ſymmetry 1n the frame of the 
molt minute creatures, a Low/ſe or a Mite, 
as no man were able to conceive without 
ſeeing of them. Whereas the moſt curious 
works of Art, the {harpeſt fineſt Needle, 
doth appear as a blunt rough bar of iron, 
coming from the furnace or the forge. The 
moſt accurate engravings or emboſsments, 
ſeem ſuch rude -bungling deformed works, 
as if they had been done with a Mattock 
or a Trowel. So vaſt a difference is there 
betwixt the skill of Nature, and the rude- 
neſs and imperfection of Art, 

And for ſuch kind of Bodies, as we are 
able to judg of by our naked eyes, that 
excellent contrivance which there is 1n the. 
ſeveral parts of them; their being ſo com- 

; modioully _ 
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modiouſly adapted to their proper uſes, 
may be another argument to this purpoſe. 
As particularly thoſe in hxmane bodies, 
upon conſideration of which, Galen him» 
ſelf no great friend to Religion, could 

| not but acknowledg a Deity. In his Book . 
de Formatione Fetus, he takes notice, that _ 
there are in a humane body above 600 ſe- 

veral Muſcles, and there are at leaſt ten 
ſeveral Intentions, or due Qualifications; 
to be obſerved in each of theſe; Proper 
figure, juſt magnitude, right diſpoſition of 
its ſeveral ends, upper and lower Poſit1- 
on of the whole, the inſertion of its pro- 
per Nerves, Veins, and Arteries, which 
are each of them to be duly placed; ſo 

| that about the Mrſcles alone, no leſs than 
6000 ſeveral ends or aims are to be at- 
tended to. The Boxes are reckoned to be 
234 3 the diſtinct ſcopes or intentions in 
_ of theſe, are above forty, in all a- 
bout 100000. And thus 1s it 1n ſome pro- 

| portion with all the other parts, the Skzz, 
Ligaments, Veſſels, Glandules, Humors; But 
more eſpecially with the ſeveral members 
of the Body, which do in regard of the 
great variety and multitude of thoſe ſeve- 
ral intentions required to them, very much 
exceed the Homogeneoms parts. And the 
failing in any one of theſe, would cauſean 

G-. Ire 
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Of the Principles, Lc. 'Lib.l. 
irregularity in the Body, and in many of 
thetn, ſuch as would be very notorious. 

And thus likewiſe 1 it in proportion 
with all other kinds of Beings 3 Mzzerals, 
Vegetables: but efpecially with ſuch as are 
Senſitive; Inſes, Fiſhes, Birds, Beaſts ; 
And in theſe yet more eſpecially, for thoſe 
Organs and Facalties that concern ſenſa- 
tion; But moſt of all, for that kind of | 
frame which relates to our underſtanding 
power, Whereby we are able to corre& 
the errors of our Senſes and Imaginati- 
ons, to call before us things paſt and fu- 
tute, and to behold things that are invili- 
ble to Senſe. 
| Now to imagine, that all theſe things, 
according to their ſeveral kinds, could be 
brought into this regular frame and order, 
to which ſuch an infint number of In- 
tentions are required, without the contri- 
vance of ſome wiſe Agent, mult needs be 
Irrational in the higheſt degree. 

And then, as for the frame of Hymare 
nature it ſelf. If a man doth but conſider | 
how he is endowed with ſuch a Natural 
-Principle, whereby he is, neceſſarily incli- 
ned to ſeek his own well-being and hap« 
pineſs: And likewiſe with one Faculty 
whereby he is enabled to judg of the na- 
ture of things, as to their fitneſs or Boſe 
nels 


© ful. 
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neſs for this end : And another F aciilty 


——_ he is enabled to chuſe and pro- 
ſecute 

end, and to reject and avoid ſuch things 
| as may hinder it. And that nothing pro- 
| perly is his duty, but what is really his 
intereſt: This may be another argument 
! to convince him, that the Author of his 
| Being muſt be infinitely Wiſe and Power 


{ The wiſeſt man is not able to imagine 
| how things ſhould be better than now 
| they are, ſuppoſing them to be contrived 
| by the Wiſeſt Agent; And where we 
| meet with all the Indications and Evi- 
| dences of ſuch a thing as the thing 1s ca- 
| pable of, ſuppoſing it to be true, It muſt 
om be very irrational to make any doubt 
\ OT Its n 

Now I appeal unto any conſidering mar, 
unto what cauſe all this exaCtneſs and re- 
gularity can be reaſonably aſcribed, Whe- 
ther to' Blind Chance, or to Blind Neceſ- 


| WW /z, or to the conduct of ſome Wile 1n- 


telligent Being. 
Though we ſhould ſuppoſe both Mat- 
ter and Motion to be Eternal, yet is it not 
in the leaſt credible, that inſenfible Mat- 
ter could be the Author of all thoſe ex 
cellent Contrivances which we behold in 
= theſe 


uch things as may promote this 


32 


84 Of the Principles, &c. Lib, 
| theſe natural things. If any one ſhall far- 
mize, that theſe Effe&s may proceed from 
the Anima Mundi: I would ask ſuch a 
one, Is this Anima Mund;z an Intelligent 
Being, or 1s it void of all perception and 
reaſon? IF it have no kind of ſenſe or 
knowledg, Then 'tis altogether needleſs 
to aſſert any ſuch principle, becauſe Mat- 
ter and Motion may ſerve for this pur- | 
poſe as well. If it be an Intelligent Wik 
Eternal Being, This is GOD, under ano- 
ther Name. 
| As for Fate or Neceſſity, this muſt needs 
be as. blind and as unfit to produce wile 
effects, as Chance it elf. 

From. whence it will follow, That it 

© muſt be a Wiſe Being that 1s the Cauſe of 
theſe Wiſe Effects. 

By what hath been faid upon this ſub- 
3eR, it may appear, That theſe viſible 
Rom: x. things of. the world are ſufficient #0 leave. 

_ 20 4 man witiut excuſe, As being the IWit- 
Adis * neſſes of a Deity, and ſuch as doÞplainly 
Plal. 19. declare his great Power and Glory. 
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CHAP, VI. 


F Arg. From Providence; and the 
 _ Government of the World, 


1-T/ ROM the Works of Providence 
in the Government of the world; 
And that continual experience which we 
have of ſome Wiſe and Powerful Being, 
who doth preſide over and govern all 
things ; Not only by his general concourſe, 
in preſerving all kinds of things in their 
Beings, and regulating them 1n their Ope- 
rations ; But chiefly in his wiſe and juſt 
government over mankind and humane 
affairs, which may appear by ſuch effe&s 
E Ordinary, : 
foe } Eetram liners. ma 
+, I, For the more common effects of it, 
namely that general ſucceſs which in the 
ordinary courſe of things doth accompa- 
ny honeſt and virtuous actions: And the 
puniſhment and vengeance that doth one 
time or other in this world uſually befall 
ſuch as are wicked : Both Virtue and Vice 
being generally, and for the moſt part, ſut- 
- fictently. diſtinguiſhed by Rewards and 
Puniſhments in this life, ———TLnere 
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Of the Principles, &c. Lib'l, 
There are indeed ſome inſtances to the 
contrary, concerning the Miſeries of Good 


men, and the Proſperity of the Wicked; 
But theſe have been by ſeveral of the 


wiſeſt Heathens Plato, Plutarch, Tully, Se- 


zeca, &c. ſufficiently vindicated, by the 
cleareſt Principles of Reaſan, from bein 
any prejudice to the wiſe Goverament o 
Providence. 

It is not either Neceſſary or Conve- 
nrent, that Happineſs and Proſperity in 
this Life, which 1s the uſual reward of 
Virtue, ſhould have either ſuch a Phyſi- 
cal or Mathematical Certainty , as could 
not poſlibly fail. Becauſe, 

I, It would not be conſiſtent with our 
dependent conditions , that worldly pro- 
52508 ſhould be fo infallibly wy the 
power of our own endeavours, as that 
God himſelf might not ſometimes inters 
poſe for our diſappointment. If I may 
have leave ta ſuppoſe., what I am now 
proving, namely a Wiſe and Ommpotent 


\. Providence, It muſt needs appear highly 


reaſonable, that it ſhould 'be left: to bis 
Infinite Wiſdom and Power, 'to make what 
Teſeryed caſes he pleaſes, from the. ordi- 
nary courſe of things. From whence it 


Will follow, that theſe unequal diſpenſa- 


tions can be na [ſufficient groynd for the 
dizbelicf of Providence, Was 2, It 
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| 2. It would very much prejudice ano- 
ther great Frinciple of Religion, which 
is of mighty influence for the regulating 
of. mens lives and aftions in this world, 
| namely, the Belief and ExpeCation of a 
futyre (tate of Rewards and Puniſhments. 
3. If temporal proſperity did infallibly 
| attend all good actions, This would be : 
W diminution to Virtue it ſelf. Men AY. 
| do good by a kind of natural neceſlity, 
which od abate juſt ſo much trom the 
| Virtue of their Actions, as it does from the 
| Liberty of them. It is ſufficient, that' 240- 
| ral AGions ſhould have Moral Motives. 
And that Virtue doth generally and for 
# the moſt part, make men proſperous and 
happy in this world. We know by expe- 
| rience, that all Mankind do in their moſt 
weighty affairs, think it ſufficient to de- 
pend upon ſuch cayſes as do' commonly 
and for the molt part prove effectual to 
the ends for which they are deſigned. So 
that this very thing which js uſually looked 
upon as the greateſt objeFion agaizft Pro- 
vidence, is really and truly an argemecrs 
—_—_ Ta 


2. For extraordinary effeds of it, If 
we give any credit tothe univerſal Hiſtory 
of all Ages and Nations, It will by that ap- 
___——— 6. 1 a 


- Of the Principles, &c. Lib], 
.—J. That there have many times happen. 
& iuch ſpecial ſignal Providences for the 
i; of obſtinate ſinners, and for the 
 4qReliverance of ſuch as were Religious, In 
anſwer to their Prayers, whereby the 'Su 
preme Governour of the World hath {d vi- 
ſibly pointed out his will and meaning, and 
. fo Slvnly manifeſted his power, that eve- | 
ry impartial' man muſt be forced to ſay, 
= doubtleſs there is a God that judges in the 
Farth, 
POLES, That ſometimes Miracles have: been 
yrought, which could not be. effected 
without the help of ſome Superior Power; 
f.nd ſometimes there have been plain 'pro- 
pheſies and prediCtions concerning ſuch 
future things, as in their various circum-. 
ſtances were contingent. Of which the 
Annals of all Ages and Nations, as well 
Heathens as Chriſtians, do give very par- 
ticular and large accounts. And; though 
we may ſafely grant, that fome of the 
ſtories to this purpoſe , delivered either 
from the more anciext or later times, were 
fabulous and vain; yet for a man to deny 
that ever ſuch things happened in the 
world, but that they were all meer for- 
geries and deſigns to cheat Poſterity, 
this were to. ax: the Credit of all | 
Hiſtory 3 which is fo immodelt a thing, | 


as 


) 


” 
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[ 

- WW as any ſober man would be aſhamed' of. 

c Theſe arguments are more largely d:# 

{ cuſſed by others, who have writ upon 
t this ſubje& : But there 1s one particuldz- 
- | which to me ſtems very conſiderable to 


- 4 this purpoſe, though but little notice of it 
{ E be taken by' others: And that 1s, The 
- | ſtate of the Jewiſp Nation, who for theſe 
| 1600 years have been driven out of their 
own Countrey, having -now- no particu- 
= lar place of abode. belonging to them as 
| a Nation; but are ſcattered and diſpcy- 
| BE fed over all the habitable world,- hated 
and deſpiſed where-ever they are permit- 
= ted to dwell; very frequently perſecu- 
| {& ted, impoveriſhed, baniſhed, murdered in 
© valt multitudes; And notwithſtanding all 
© this, they are not yet ſo mixed and blen- 
| ded with other Nations, as tg be loſt a- 
-mongſt them3 But are ſtill kept up a di- 
ſtinct people,, There being no inſtance 
like this in any ſtory. As if they were 
Intended for a ſtanding memorial and ex- 
ample to the world, of the divine power 
and vengeance. To me it ſeems, amongſt 
rational argumgnts one of the plaineſt, 
"not only for the proof of a Deity, and a 
Jult Providence in purſuing that Nation 
with ſuch exemplary Vengeance; But 
likewiſe. for the autority of Scripnin, 
Ps . an 
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and the truth of the Chuallian Reli 


2] might here add another argument to 


-the ſame purpoſe, from Natura! Confc;- 
ence, which is Gods Deputy, and doth 
internally witneſs for him, as other crea- 
tures do_ externally. *T1s- plain, that -all 
mankind are in ſome meaſure endowed 
with this; and one may as well aflert, 
that . Hope and Fear are ngt natural to 
men, as that Conſcience is not. To this 
purpoſe TI might further argue, from thole 
natural notions of our minds concerning 
Good and Emil, the bounds of which arc 
fixed, in the nature of things, and do not 
depend either upon Cuſtoze or Poſſtive 
Law. Thoſe things which have in them 
a fitneſs to- promote our chief end, be- 
1ng ſtyled Good, and implying lathe ve- 
ry Definition of them, Comelivefrand Ke- 
ward ; Thoſe things which have in them a 
natural aptitude to hinder pur Chief ead 
-being ſtyled Evil, and unplying in the de- 
finitions of them, Twrpitude and Papiſn- 
ent. From whence i will follow, .that 
there muſt be ſome Supgmiar Power, who 
by framing things wathgl zch x efpects 49- 
-wards one another, maybe ſaid tg have 
_ declared.this Law of Nature, and :;to{have 
taken care. to enforce the abſeryance of. 
ponmns n5 
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| it ; both theſe belonging to the nature of a 
Law. © But I may rs have occaſion 
| to ſpeak more particularly to this af- 
| terwards. 
| Theſe things put together, areſo ſtrong _ 
an evidence, and1o ſufficient to convince 9** Her 
the exiſtence of a Deity, what, that man; ow Et, 
muſt be very wtltul, mo doth not ſub- Jr. betty on 
mit and acquieſce in tt. And for this Kea Jo hs 
ſon is it (faith a Noble Author ) that God I. 5Bacon, 
| never yet wrought any Miracle to con» E99+- 
vince an Atheiſt; becauſe to a man that is 
capable of being convinced, his ordinary 
works are ſufficient to this purpoſe. And 
I ſhould think it ruach more eaſe and ra- 
_ tional (ſaith the ſame Arthor ) to believe 
all the fables in the. Poets, the Legend,the 
Talmud, and the Alchorar, than that this 
Univerſal Frame fhould be without a 
Creator and Governour. 
And now it may not be improper - to 
look back, and take a review of what'kind 
of Evidence hath been produced in this 
matter. As for any iz-mediate proof from 
our outward ſenſes , this .cannot be pre- 
tended to for the demonſtration of ſuch 
a Being as is ſuppoſed to be a pure Spirit | 
and inviſible; But forthe 2zediate -proofs 
from the effedts of a Wiſe Omnipotent A- 
gent, Fe can: look no where abbr us, But 
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Of the Principles, &c. Lib] 

. every obje& dothgaftord evidence of it, 

There is no concluſion in Philoſophy (not 

immediately apparent to the ſenſe) that is 

capable of fo full and unqueſtionable an 
evidence from plain effe&Fs, as this. 

As for that kind of Tzward Senſation, 
whereby we can diſcern the impreſitons of 
our own minds, They that have any ſenſe of 
a Law written 1n their hearts, or any na- 
tural notions about Good and Evil, muſt 
by theſe effects be convinced of a Su-. 
preme Being. And as for that kind of E- 
vidence which belongs to our Under- 
ſtandings, If the Univerſal conſent of 
mankind be of any autority : If this Vi- 
ible world, repleniſhed with ſuch admira- 
ble variety of Creatures, preſerved and 
governed in ſuch an excellent order, be 
any evidence of Infinite Power and Wil- 
dom : If beſides what we our ſelves have 
known by our own experience, any cre- 
dit be to be given to Univerſal Hiſtory, 
atteſting to many Signal Providences that 
have happened in the world : Beſides the 
ſeveral Miracles and Propheſies, that have 
been taken notice of in ſeveral Ages and 
Nations. I ſay if any, or all of theſe things 
be of any force, they muſt needs render 
the thing I am proving to be credible in 
the higheſt degree, and even altogether 
unqueſtionable, ©. 


e | 
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In ſomuch, that if a Deity be ſuppoſed, 
It is not imaginable by what other kind of 
evidence we ſhould be aſſured of it, than 
what we are now furniſhed withall. And 
it was before laid down as a Principle, That , ; 
when a thing is capable of good proof in Prop. 2. 
any hind, men ought to reſt ſatisfied in the 
beſt evidence for is which that kind of 
things will bear, and beyond which better ' 
' could not be expeFed ſuppoſing it were 
rue. | 
If any ſhould imagine, that frequent 
Miracles might be a more powerful means 
| to convince men of this Principle. To 
this 1t may be ſaid, 
I, That this 1s not fit:zg : the proper 
work of Miracles being for the confirma- 
# tion of ſuch doctrines as are not knowable 
| by natural light, not for ſuch things of 
| which men may be ſufficiently convinced 
by reaſon. | 
2. *Tis not ſo certain, that this would 
be effeFual, Thoſe frequent Miracles in 
the paſlage of Iſrael out of Egypt, The | 
dividing of the Red-ſea, The waters out 
of the Rock, The cloud and pillar of Fire, 
The Mannah, The Quails, The deſtruction' 
oft Korah, &c. did not prevail with the 
generality of the Iſraelites. Thoſe con- 
itant Miracles under the 1,ſaical diſpen- 
ſations 
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ſation; The waters of Jealouſie 3 The ex. 


traordinary plenty of the fixt year 3 The 


 Urim and Thummim 3 The ſpecial Prote- 


ion of the Coaſts of 7/rael every third 
year, when all the Males. were to go up 
to Jernſalem to worlhipz which cuſtom of 
theirs muſt needs be known. to their ene-. 
mies, who lived round about them : None 
of all thefe, did prove effectual for the con. 
viction of obſtinate men. Thoſe occafio- 
nal Miracles wrought by our Saviour, 
though they were ſo many and ſo great, 


as were never before wrought by any one, Ii 


yet d1d they not prevail with many of the 
Jews. — 
If it be ſaid, That none of theſe proofs i 
do fo infallibly conclude, but that there WW 
doth ſtill remain a Poſſibi/ity that the thing 
may be otherwiſe. To this I have ſhewed 
before, That there may be an i»dahitable 
Certainty, where there is not an 7#fallible 
Certainty : And that a eer poſſubility to 
the contrary, is not a ſufficient cauſe of 
doubting. To which Inow add, That if 
it ſhould be ſuppoſed, that a man could 
not be ſure of the Being of God, Yet 1 
moſt evident that he could not be ſure of 
the contrary: For this plain reafon, Be- 
cauſe no man can be ſure of a Pure. Neg- 
tive, namely, That ſuch a thing 1s not 3 

TREE unleſs 
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unleſs he will either pretend, to bave a 
cettain knowledg of all things that are or 
ray be; than which nothing can be more 

| menſtrouſly and ridiculouſly arrogant ; or 
elſe, utileſs he be fure that the being of _ 
whit he denies doth imply a contradict = 

| on, for which there is not the leaſt colour 

Z 1nthis caſe; The true notion of God con- 

© ſiſting in this, That he 7s @ Being of all poſ- 


i 


$56 


ſible. perfeFion. 

IF it be ſuppoſed, that notwithſtanding 
E all that hath been ſaid, there may yet be 
© {ome probabilities to the contrary. To 
' WW this it may be anſwered, That unleſs theſe 
probabilities were greater and {tronger 
= than thoſe on the other fide, no man who 
| acts rationally will incline to them. And1f 
* there be any ſuch, why are they not pro- 

| duced? where are they to be found ? 
| If men ſhal) yet pretend, That though they 
cannot anſwer theſe Arguments, yet they 
do really find ſome doubt in their own 
minds. I would ask fuch, Have you ſeri- 
oully and impartially conſidered, what 15 
alledged 1n this caſe ? It ſhould be no preju- 
dice to any Propoſition in Philoſophy or 
Mathematicks, that an ignorant man who 
never applied his thoughts to ſuch things, 
doth pretend to doubt of it. If you do 
1n ſome meaſure underſtand, and have con- 
\ ſidered 
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fidered theſe arguments, I would then ask, I 
Have you not as much reaſon for this, | as 
you your ſelves would think ſufficient, for 
the proof of any thing you were not un- 
willing to believe? Do you not knowingly 
and wiltully entertain prejudices againſt 
fuch things? Have you been true to fo | 
much light as you have received 2 Or 
have you not rather with-held it in un- 
righteouſneſs? If fo, 'tis plain that you 
have diſhoneſt minds, that you meaſure by 
an unjuſt balance, and therefore cannot 
be competent judges of truth or fal(- 
hood. 

_ IF it be ſuppoſed yet further, that the 
Probabilities on each ſide ſhould be equal, 
pr that thoſe on the other {ide ſhould 
ſomewhat preponderate ; yet if there be 
no coniiderable hazard on that fide which 
hath the leaſt probability, and a very 
great and moſt apparent danger in a mt- | 
{rake about the other : In this caſe, every 
rational and prudent man 1s bound to or- 
der his aCtions in favour of that way which 
appears to be moſt ſafe and advantageous 
for his own intereſt ; as I have ſhewed be- 
fore. 

So that in ſuch caſes, as may ſeem unto us 
not. altogether free from ſome kind of 
doubt, and which we could not ſo far 
clear 
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| Mclcar up to our ſelves, as to make them 
appear wholly unqueſtionablez I ſay, in 
ſach caſes, men that would act prudently, 
E ſhould enquire, Where lies the danger of 
W miſtaking 2? 

EB Why, on the one ſide, All the inconve- 
I mience of Believing this ( if it benotſo), 
| will be, that we are hereby occaſioned 
| to tye our ſelves up to ſome needleſs re- 
| ſtraints during this ſhort time of our lives, 
Fwherein notwithſtanding there 1s as to the 
| preſext, much peace,quiet, and ſafety ; And 

& 2s for the future, our error ſhall dye with. 
| us, there being none to call us to an ac- 
| count for our miſtake. 

© But now on the other ſide, what if 
| there ſhould be a Deity ſo holy, and juſt, % 
and powerful, as is ſuppoſed? If this ſhould 
prove to be a. real truth (and no man can 
| be ſure of the contrary), what vengeance 
| and indignation may ſuch vile Miſcreants 
and Traittors expect, who have made it 
| their buſineſs to baniſh Hi#2 out of the 
world, who is the great Creator and Go- 
vernour of it, to undermine his Being, to 
eradicate all notions of Him out of the 
minds of men ; To provoke his Creatures 
and Vaffals to a contempt of Him,a flight- 
Ing of his fear and worſhip, as being but 
luch imaginary Chimere's as are fit only 
[C0 
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to keep fools in awe? Certainly, as this 
1s the higheſt provocation, that any man 

- can be guilty of,ſo ſhall it be puniſhed with 
the foreſt vengeance. . : 

There are two things that AtheiFica] 
men propoſe to themſelves by their pro- 
phane looſe principles, namely, to avoid 
the imputation of Credulity, and the fear; 
and perplexities of mind, to which Reli. | 
gion makes men obnoxious. But their 
principles are not more 7rrational, than 
their deſig 18 fooliſh; for of all mankind 
theſe prophane perſons are, 

I. The moſt Credulous, who can be- 
lieve themſelves to be wiſer than all the 
world, who can believe the Eternity of 
the world, or its production by a caſual 
concourſe of Atoms, without any kind f 
argument for it, againſt the many reaſon 
that are urged to the contrary. Who it 
they ſhould demean themſelves about mat- | 
ters of the world, as they do about Reli- 
g10n, would be counted ridiculous, ſenle-: 
Jeſs perſons, and altogether unfit for hu- 
mane converſation. 6" y 


Nati 2. The moſt T:z-orons. Tully hath obſer- 
af od ved, that no kind of men are more afraid ot 
God, than ſuch as pretend not to believe 

his Being, Theſe are the men who above all 

others are moſt liable to be affeted witli 


K . dread 
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E dread and trembling, at thunder and light- 


ning, at ſolitude and darkneſs, and more 
eſpecially then when 1t doth moſt concern 
them to be freed from ſuch diſquiets, name- 
| ly, in the time of ſickneſs, and the ap- 
E proaches of death. 
From whence it will follow, that up- 
on all accounts Athezſm may jultly be ac- 
EZ counted Fol; both as it 1s direGtly con- 
| trary to the principles of reaſoz, and the 
| rules of wiſdom. _ 
{ T have now done with the fi thing 
| required to a ſtate of Religion, namely, 


A belief and an ackyowledgment of the 


Divine Nature and Exiſtence. 
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Concerning the Excellencies and Perfe@ions 
of the Divine Nature « And Firſt, of thoſe 
which are commonly called lacommuni- 
cable,zamely, Simplicity, Unity, [Immuta- 


bility, Intiaiteneſs, ; CANT > 


Proceed to the ſecond thing propo- 
| & as a principal part of Natural Re- 
hgion, namely, Due apprehenfions of the 
Divine Excellency and PerfeFions. With- 
out which, the meer belief of his Being, 
will contribute bur little to- a true ſtate 
.of Religion. A man may have ſuch un- 
worthy. notions of a Deity, that it would 
in ſome reſpects be as good,. nay much 
better, to be without a God, than to have 
ſuch a one, as he may frame. © It would 

Lord B:« * be better ( ſaith a great Author) to have 
eonsEllays « no opinion of God, than ſuch a one as 
«1s unworthy of him; the one 1s but 

« meer belief, the other 1s contumely. 

'Tis a common ſaying cited out of Plz- 

tarch's book of Superſtition , where he 
profefleth it much more deſirable to him, 

that poſterity ſhould ſay, that there ne- 

ver was any ſuch man as Plxtarch, raner 

| nan 
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than that he was a fierce, unconſtant, re- 
vengeful man, one who upon the leaſt 
omiſſion of any ſmall circumſtance to- 
| wards him, by men otherways virtuous 
and worthy, would tear out their hearts, 
deſtroy their families and children, blaſt 
their fields, ſpoil their catte] with light- 
ning and thunder. This would be fach 
| a repreſentation as would make the noti- 
on and remembrance of him hateful; And 
it were better to be. forgotten, than to 
| be remembred with infamy. Now there 
are ſome opimions which do thus reproach 
the. Dvity, and render him under ſucha 
notion, that if the Gyants had prevailed 
in their attempt againſt heaven. that-place 
had not be.n worle ſupplied. This there- 
tore ought to be mot carefully avoided. 
Whereas the Divine nature 1s ſuppoſed 
to be the firſt and ſupreme Good, therefore 
the Idea of all abſolute perfection muſt be 
eſſential to the notion of him. And though 
It be very ditticult for us to raiſe our minds 
to any due apprehenſions.of this; yet we - 
mult endeavour in our thoughts of him, ſo 
far as our finite underſtandings are capable, 
to remove and ſeparate from him whatever 
Is in any kind evil or unworthy, and to _ 
aſcribe unto him the utmoſt degree of all 
Goodneſs and PerfeCtion, 
H 3 ;—- 
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- 'The moſt general Notion that men have 
of God, is that He is the firſt cauſe, and a 
Being of all poſſible PerfeFdion. 
+ Some of his roi, Excellencies dif- | 


coverable by the light of Nature, may be | 
reduced to theſe Heads: namely,ſach as are 


ſIncommunicable 3 
Abſolute Simplicity. 

| Eſſential Unity. 

Tt YImmutability. 


6. Tnfiniteneſs,both in "_ of Place and 
# Time. 


Joo 
| _ ternity. 
| Communicable; belonging either to the 
Divine | 
[ Underſtanding, 


|  CKnowleds. 
iſtom = 
| C Particular Providence. | 
a Wil, namely, his 
| Goodneſs.” = 
| I7uſtice. "Wy 
Faithfulneſs. 
UFaculties of AFing, his 
Power. | 

\ Dominion over #4 in this life. 

Diſtributing of futiire Rewaras 
\ aud Puniſhments, 


Each 
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Each of theſe Attributes are upon this 
account of very great conſequence to be 
believed and conſidered, becauſe they are 
the foundations of thoſe duties of Reh- 
zion which we owe to him. According 
as a man apprehends God to be, fo muſt 
his efteens be of kw, and his demeanour 

| towards him. _ Eg 

And whereas theſe great and neceſſary 

| points, of ſo much influence to Religion, 

| have been uſually treated of by others 

| either too [areely, by the 1nſerting of ſe- 
veral things leſs pertinent 3 or too obſcrre- 

| [y, by offering ſuch proofs concerning 
them as are leſs intelI1gtble,»or intermix- 
ing the diſcourſes about them, with ſuch 
niceties as are neither very eaſte to be 
ſolved, nor material for men to know : I 
ſhall therefore 1n this: place endeavour to 

* avoid both theſe inconveniences, by treat- 
ing concerning each of them with all inia- | 
ginable brevity and plainneſs: Oblerving 
this method. 

Firſt, I ſhall endeavour to explain and 
deſcribe, what 15 meant by each Attri- 
butez And then prove, that theſe Attri- 
butes ſo explained, myſt belong to the 
natural notion of God, Which I (hall 
make out, both by the conſent of the 
wiſeſt Heathez, expreſſed by their declared 

ME — 'OPInions, 
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opinions, and by their general pratice. 
ſuitable thereunto : And from the matyrs 
of the things themſelves ; their congruity 
to the principles of Reaſon, and the aj. 
ſurdities that will follow upon the denial 
of them. wg 
Thoſe are called Incommunicable At. 
tributes, which are proper to God alone, 
and not communicated to any Creature. 
The. fir5$# of theſe I have propoſed to 
treat of, 15 his Abſolute Simplicity. By 
which I mean his freedom from all kind of 
compolition or mixture, either of Principles 
or of Parts : 'And fhat this doth belong 
to the natural notion. of the Deity, may 
be evident, 
I. From Te5im20ny of the Heathen Phi: 
loſophers, who do generally acknowledg 
him to be the Firſt Cauſe and the moſt 
Simple Being, and do frequently ſtyle him . 
mens pura &* ſincera. ſegregata ab omni con- 
cretione mortali, &c. And not oily $crip- 
ture, but the very Heathen likewiſe do - 
expreſs this Attribute by the ſimilitude of 
Light, amongſt all viſible things. the moſt 
pure and imple. ed 
2. From Natural Reaſon, by which it 
will appear, that God: cannot be cpm- 
pounded of any Principles, becauſe the 


principles and. ingredients which concur 
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to the making of any thing, muſt be an- 
tecedent to that thing. And 1f the di- 
vine nature were compounded, it would 
follow that there. muſt be ſomething in 
nature before him. Which 1s inconſiſtent 
with his being the firſt Cauſe. : 

And here I ſhall take occaſion to ſpeak 
ſomewhat concerning the Spirituality of 
the Divine nature, as having ſome affinity 
with this, though it be none of the 7z- 
communicable Attributes. 

I know it hath been ſaid, with confi-. 
dence enough, that_the notion of a Spj- 
rit, Or 744material ſubſtance, doth imply 
a contradiction; 'and that there is an ut- 

tzr impoſhibility of any other Being be- 
ſides Matter. But though this hath been 
ſaid, yet was 1t never proved, nor can it 
be, till either a man be able to evince, 
that the notion of the word SbStance, 
according to the moſt general uſe of it, 
(which gives {ignification to words ), doth 
neceſſarily imply Corporeity, than which 
nothing can be more falſe; or unleſs a man 
ſhall pretend to the certain knowledg and 
comprehenſion of. all things that are or 
may be, than which nothing can be more 
vain. | 

What the- Poſitive notion of a Spirit 18, 
1s not ſo neceſſary to enquire after, or de- 

| termine. 


* 
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termine. 'Tis ſufficient, that we conceive 
of it by way of Negation, namely, that it 
15 a Powerful Intelligent Being that 1s not 
matter, without figure or parts, -not ca- | 
pable of rarefaction or condenſation, not 
viſible to our bodily eyes, and therefore 
not to be repreſented by any kind of ſen- 
ſible Image : Not ſubject to thoſe neceſ{a- | 

. Ty Laws of Matter,” which cannot move 
unleſs it be moved, and cannot but move 
when impelled by another. I ſay, it may 
be ſufficient in our apprehending the $pj- 
rituality of God, to remove all Corporeity 
and Figure in our conceptions of him. 

Now that this Attribute doth belong 
to the Divine nature, may be made evt- 
dent both by Te$#:-0ny and by Reaſor. 

I, It hath been generally owned, by 
the wiſeſt and moſt learned Heather, - Py- 
thagoras 1s often cited for this; by whom 

 Þ» traDei.( faith LaFantins) God was wont to be 
cap- 1: jtyled 7acorporalis mens, an incorporeal 
Mind ; and by Plato frequently dovar& 
without a body; by other Grecian Pht- 
loſophers y8s x0owoU3Z%;, the Mind that made 
the world. Platarch [tyles him NY wes Oy er), 
a ſeparated form, not mixed with matter, 

.- Withoutany thing in him that 1s paſſtble. 

Tufeul. Q1, The Latin Philoſophers do frequently 

_Iv.1 oive him the Attribute of mens divine, 
: mens 
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mens pura &» ſincera, mens ſoluta &- li- 
bera, ſegregata ab omni concretione mor- 
fali. 

2. By Reaſon, That Spirituality 18 a 
PerfeFion , and therefore to be aſcribed 
unto God ; or rather, that Corporezty 1s 
an TmperfeFion, and therefore to be re- 
moved from him, may appear from hence. 
| Becauſe the ſuppoſing of him to be mat- 
| ter 18 inconſiſtent with divers of his other 
moſt Eſſential Perfections 3 As, 
| 1, His Izmezſity, If we do ſuppoſe theſe 
two reaſonable poFulata. 1. That there 
are ſome other things in the worid beſides 
God. And 2. That two bodies cannot 
be both at the ſame time in the ſame 


place. From whence it will follow, that 


wherever any other Body or matter is, 
| from thence God muſt be excluded ; and 
lo many Chaſmes or breaches mult there be 
in the Divine nature. 
2. His Knowledge and Wiſdom, It being 
not imaginable, how meer matter {nould 
be able to comprehend, much leſs to con- 
triveall that variety of things in the world, 


palt, preſent, and to come. - PPE 


3. His Liberty and Freedom, and con- 


ſequently with his Goodneſs. That aGion 
not being properly good , which 1s not 
done freely and out . of choice, Now 


the 
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the Laws of Matter are neceſſary, there 
can be no SureEiowy, Or arbitrary principle 
| In meer zzatter. And it is worth obſer. 
vation, how this very argument puzzled 
Epicurus and his followers, as 1s repreſent- 
ed by Lucretins. If all material thingy 
move by neceſſary Laws, and the' parts 
of Matter be naturally lo diſpos'd, that 
they do not move unleſs they be moved, 
and cannot but move when preſs'd upon 
by other parts that are 1n motion; whence 
comes that liberty which we may by an 
inward ſenſation perceive to be within 
| Us 2? 


Unde et "RA inquam fatis avolſa 
voluntas £ 


To which he gives fo wild and irrational 
an anſwer, from the motion of declining 
Atoms, as doth ſufficiently manifeſt him 
to be baffled by this Objeftion, 


The ſecond Incommunicable Attribute 
to be treated of, is the Eſſential Unity of 
the Divine nature. By which I mean, 
his being Oze and no more., And that 
this perfection doth belong to the natu- 
ral notion of God, may be made evident 


both by Teſtimony and by Reaſon. 


1. By 
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1. By Teſtimony. IT have ſhewed be- | 
fare, how that notwithſtanding that Poly- 
theiſm which did ſo generally abound a- 
mongſt the Heathen, yet the wiſer and 
{ more conſiderate perſons amongſt them, 
E have in all ages acknowledged One S#- 
| preme Deity. The Egyptians of old. though 
E of all others the molt infamous for their 
8 multiplicity. of Gods, yet did affert 0ze 
| Maker and chief Governour of the world, 
| under whom they did ſuppoſe ſeveral ſub- 
| ordinate Deities, who as his Deputies did 
@ preſide over ſeveral parts of the Uni- 
| verſe. | 
| The firſt occaſion of thele Jeſſer Deities, 
was probably from a deſire that men had, 
| to expreſs their gratitude to, and to ho- 
nour the memories of, ſuch Heroical Per- / 
| fons, as 1n thoſe firſt and ruder ages of 
the World, had either by their i2ventions 
| or their proweſs, been highly beneficial 
| to mankind, or to their own Countries 
who thereupon were for ſuch publick ſer- 
vices, thought fit to be advanced to the 
higheſt honour after their deaths, and ad- 
mitted in a ſubordinate way, to ſome ſhare 
of Government, eſpecially in taking care 
of the welfare of their Countries. And 
to this doth the Apoi#le ſeem to allude, 
I Cor. 8. 4,6, Where he ſaith, Ie know 
| there 
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there is no other God but one, for though 
there be that are called Gods, both in hea- 
ven and in Earth, ( as there be Gods ma- 
ny, and Lords many): But to xs there is 
but one God, the Father, of whom are all 
things, and we in him. 

There are many atteſtations amongſt the 
Heathen Writers concerning this Attribate, 
the Uzity of the Godhead. It is obſer- 
ved, that Orpheus was the firſt amongſt 
them that wrote concerning the Gerealogy 

_ of the Gods, where he reduces them to 
the number of 360. But he was after- 
wards ſo ſenſible of this 1mpious folly, 
that he writes a particular diſcourſe to 
his ſon Muſexs, and his other friends, 
wherein he doth ſolemnly recant thele 
wild abſurd Fables, profefiing to them, 
that he thought himſelf obliged to reCt- 
fie theſe errors and abuſes, which his for- 
mer Poem might have occaſioned. And | 
here he doth in the firſt place admoniſh 
them, that there 1s but one God, of him- 
ſelf, and none beſides him; «©; ts: duroyjuls, | 
by whom all other things are made, and | 
upon whom they depend. And then he | 
goes on to ſhew, that God 1s 1nviſible, 
and yet ſees and knows all things ; that 
as he 1s mercital, ſo 1s he juſt, being the 

| Author of thoſe judgments which befal 

: wicked 


v = 
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wicked men, with ſeveral other things to 
this purpoſe. And though Homer do too 
often follow Orphevs 1n theſe fictions, con- 
cerning a multitude of Deities, yet when 
he is moſt ſerious, he ſuppoſes but one, 
&; xiteayE tow. SO Sophocles, 


h 


'&/ 


} 
I&.. 
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There is but one God, who made the Hea- 
ven and the Earth. | 
So Pythagoras, and ſeveral others after 
him, ſtyle God by the name of Mora o 


Unity. 


It is commonly ſaid, that Socrates was 
put to death for his endeavouring to un- 
deceive his Country-men 1n that vanity 
they were addicted to, of worſhipping a 
multitude of Deities z and that this made 
the Writers after him, more ſhy 1n ſpeak- 
ing their thoughts about this matter : But 
though Plato do in ſome places ( for fear 
of incurring the ſame danger ) ſeem to 
favour this popular error, by defendin 
Polytheiſm, yet he acknowledges hes 
ſubordinate Deities to be begotten; and 
he lays it dqwn in another place as a Priz- 
ciple, that whatever is begotten 1s corrup- 
tible, and therefore incapable of being 

| pro- 


LIL, 
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Porey a God. And (if the 13th Epiſtle 
e truly his ), there is a remarkable paſ- 
ſage 1n it to this purpoſe, where he gives 
this note, That 1n thoſe Epiſtolary dif 
courſes, where he deſigns to be more ſe- 
rious, he doth mention the name of God 
in the p-gular number; but when he is 
not ſo, then he mentions Gods 1n the 
plaral. 

Hierocles in his Comment upon Pytha- 
goras golden verſes, doth (tyle him O:d; ©c6y, 
God of Gods, the only maker of all 
things: 

Arrian int his Diſſertations of EpiGetus, 
doth aſſure vis, that in his time ( which 
was about 120 years after Chriſt), it was 
an uſual form 1n the prayers of the Hea- 
ther, to ſay, wgtininoo, Lord bave mercy 
#po0n us, Whereby they did acknowledg 
the Unity of that God whom they did 

invoke in their prayers, Which claxſe 1s 

thought to be from that uſage taken into 

the Litzrgies of the Chriftians. So far then 

as the conſent of the wiſeſt and beſt men, 

, 1n former times, 1s of any Autority , {6 

far 1s this Attribute rendered highly cre- 
dible. | 

. I ſhall only add that remarkable pal- 

Biſert. 1. ſage in Maximus Tyrivs : * Though men 

_ *difter much 1a their opinions about other 

wy | © mat- 
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© matters, yet in this they all agree, That 
« there is oxze-God, the King and Father 
«of all; under whom there are ſubordi- 
«nate Deities, his offfpring, who are ad- 
« mitted to ſome ſhare of government with 
« him, In this the ' Grecian conſents with 
& the Barbarian, the Inhabitants of the 
© Continent with the Iſlanders, the Wiſe 
« with the Unwiſee * © | 

2. But beſides the Teitimonies to this 
purpoſe, it may likewiſe be made evident 
| by Reaſon , That a Plurality of Gods 18 
not only unneceſſary, and therefore 74+ 
| probable; but that 1t 1s ſuch a ſuppoſition 


IT3 


as doth imply in it many incon{tencies, - 


I 


and therefore. 1s impoſſible. 
1, 'Tis unneceſſary, and therefore high- 
ly 7zprobable, Thoſe have been always 


elteemed good Rules, Fruſtra fit per plu- 


| ra, GC. Entia non ſunt multiplicanda (ine 
neceſſetate. It 1s moſt ſuitable to that com- 
mon analogy to be obſerved amongſt na- 
tural things, even 1n leſſer matters, that 
there Is nothing amongſt them ſuperfluous 
or redundant; And therefore much niore 
ought 1t to be 1o, in the greateſt and high- 
clt matters of all. Now nothing can be 
more evident, than that oze infinite Be- 
ing may be ſufficient to all purpoſes what- 
loever; for if it had any limits, tit were 
$ | nor 


I14 


not infinite; and nothing can be mor, 
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abſurd, than to ſuppoſe more Gods thar 
are neceſſary. | 

2. 'Tis not poſſable, that. there ſhouly 
be two ſuch infinite Beings. Becauſe either 
they muſt have ſeveral Perfections, or the: 
fame: Neither of which 1s conſiſtent with 
the moſt obvious notion of God, That h; 
is a4 Being of all poſſible Perfe@ions. 

To ſuppoſe two Gods, with ſeveral Per. | 
feFions, ſome belonging to one, and ſome 
ro another, will plainly prove, that ne- 
ther of them can be God, becaufe neither 


>of them have all poflible PerfeCtions. 


NN 


To ſuppoſe two Gods of the ſame and 


equal PerſeGions , would likewife prove, 


that neither of them can be God, (3.e. ), 


- not abſolutely perfect; becauſe it 1s not 


ſo great a priviledg, to have the fame 
equal perfections with another, and 1n a 
kind of partnerſhip, as to be alone and 
ſuperior above all others. | 

And to fuppoſe one of them, whether 
of ſeveral or the ſame kinds of Perfedi- 
ons with the other, but only 1n an 3zfe- 
ricr degree, may ſufhciently evince that 


' One of them is not properly God, becaule. 


not ſupreme. 
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3. The third Attribute to be diſcuſſed, 
is the Divine Immutability. By which 
T mean a freedom from all kind of change 
or i#uconſtancy, both as to his Nature and 
| his Purpoſes. : 
And that this Attribute 1s likewiſe very 
ſuitable to thoſe natural notions which 
men have of God, may appear, fs 
1. By Teſtimony. Plato having propo- In Phed: 
ſed the Queſtion, whether God be muta- 
ble and 1nconſtant, anſwers expreſsly. 'Tis 
molt neceſlary that he ſhould be always 
the ſame and alike. His words are moſt 
emphatical, 3Smort 3Saph 3Saud; dvneingw ids. 
ulay WySiy47%, that he is never in any wiſe 
capable. of any kind of change whatſo- 
ever. | Bo. 
And in another place, he mentions theſe D: 7:55; 
two things, as being the grand principles ** 
of Religion. 1. That God is the cauſe 
of all good; and in no wiſe of any evil. 
2, That he 1s conſtant and immutable, 
and cannot deceive by making various 
repreſentations of himſelf. 
So Seneca; ſpeaking of the neceſlity ot 
aſcribing this Attribute to the Divine Na- 
ture asto his Purpoſes or Counlels, hat!; 
this paſſage; Statuerunt que non muta- ,,, 
runt, nec unquam primi confilis Deos pe- 
I 2 7 
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itet. God 1s always conſtant to his own 
Decrees, and doth never repent of hig 
Nat. Ro Purpoſes. And in another place, Neceſſe 
os * ef ei eadem placere, eni niſl optipna pla- | 
cere non poſſunt 3 nec ob hoc mins liber 
ac potens eſt, 7pſe ennm eſt Neceſſatas ſua, 
Tis neceſſary that he ſhould be always plea- 
ſed with the ſame things, who can « plea- 
ſed with nothing but what 3s beſt : Nor can 
this be any prejudice to his Liberty or his 
Power, ſince he is his own Neceſſity, 1.e. 
nothing from without, but his own natu- 
ook perfection lays this neceſiity upon 
1m 
2. By reaſon. There 1s an excellent ar- 
gument to this purpoſe, in that place be- 
tore-cited out of Plato, which according 
to his manner, he delivers in a more co- 
pious way of expreſſion. But the ſubſtance 
of it is this; All change muſt be either - 
involuntary and upon neceſſity, or volyn- 
tary and upon choice. Now God being 
the molt powerful Being, caunot by any 
thing be neceſlitated to an 7mvoluntary 
change. And for any voluntary. change, 
whereas it muſt be either for the better 
or the worſe, it 1s not imaginable. that 
any wiſeBeing ſhould be wglling to change 
for the worſe; Nor is it poſſible that any 


perfei? Bru ſhould change for the wn 
n 
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And therefore 'tis neceſſary that the di- 
vine nature ſhould be immutable. 

We eſteem changeableneſs 1n men either 
an imperfe&tion, or a fault, Their -atzral 


| changes, as to their perſors, are from weak - 


neſs and vanity ;z their oral changes, as 
to their inclinations and purpoſes, are from 
6 / - . 

1gnorance'or inconſtancy. And therefore 


there 1s very good reaſon, why we ſhould 


remove this from God, as being that which 


would darken all his other pertections. 


The greater the Divine PerfeFions are, the 
oreater Imperfedtion would Mutability be. 
Beftdes, that 1t would take away the foun- 
dation of all Religion, Love and Fear, and 
Afiance and Worſhip : In which men would 
be very mnch diſcouraged, if they could 
not certainly rely upon God., but were 
In doubt that his nature might alter, and 
that hereafter he might be quite other- 
7 from what we now apprehend him 
to be. 

4. Tifiniteneſs 1s another Attribute moſt 
natural to the Notion of God. By which 
1s meant, his not being bounded by place, 
or /pace,or by duration, but being Tmmenſe 
and Fternal. 

7. This Attribute of Gods immenſity 
doth lignifie hiÞ not being fo confined by 


any bounds of ſpace , but that: he doth 


I -3 ſpread 


- 
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ſpread himſelf to all places that we can 
ſee or can imagine, and infinitely beyond : 
So as we cannot ſay, he 1s here and not 
there, thus far he reaches and not farther. 
Some have thaught, that it 1s not abſolute. 
ly neceſlary to believe ſuch a kind of 0. 
2ipreſence of the Divine ſubſtance, as to 
be attually prefent 1n every place. But 
this is wok neceſlary to be believed, That 
God 1s every-where in reſpect of his Power 
and Providence, whereby he doth influence. 
and govern all things, ( which is hardly 
poſſible to conceive withaut his ata 
preſence in all places) And in reſpedt of 
his Knowledg, whereby he doth ſte and 
take notice of every thing, though never 
ſo ſecret; and that he can pierce through 
all theſe created things, with greater fa- 
cility than the Light doth through the Air. 
And that this doth belong to the natural 
notion of God, may appear, 

1: By the veneral conſent of the Hea- 


they, teſtified by their praying to him at 


any place or time, which ſhews that they 
were perlwaded that he was always and 
eyery-where preſent, at leaſt by his Know- 
le: ag. and his Power. Tully cites Pythago- 
ras affirming, Derm effe animun per na- 
" tur am rerum omnium intentum @* com- 


meantem, That God iS a Spirit or Mind, 
which 
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which doth paſs through all things. And 
in another place, he cites it as Thales his - wat 
ſaying, which he commends, Homines ex- © 
iſtimare oportere, Deos 0#mn1a cernere, Deo- 
rum omnia efſe plena, That men ought to 

W think, that God beholds every thing, ant 
fills every place. Plato affirms, that God ” Logihe 
doth ſe and. take notice of all our a&i- © ©” 
ons, words, and thoughts. So Vireil, Flog. 3. 
——Jovis omnia plena. And in another Gwmg.lib.q 
place, 


Deum namq; ire per omnes 
Jerrasgz trattusq, maris, celumq; profun- 
dum. 


So Sexeca ſpeaking of God, faith, Vhrqz rr. og, 
> omnibus preſto eſt. He 1s every-where, 
and always at hand. And in another place, perf. lib. 
Quocung; te ſlexeris, ibi illum videbis 4 
oceurrentent tibi, nibil ab illo vacat, Opus 
ſunr ipſe implet. We can turn onr ſelves 
no-whither but we ſhall meet him, no place 
is without him, he fills his own Work. 

2, By the principles of Reaſoz. It it 
were otherwiſe ; and the Divine nature 
ſhould be limited, this would contradidt 
his univerſal Providence, and render all 
worſhip of him vain and uſeleſs. Why 

Fs I 4 _ ſhould 


» 
or 
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ſhould a man either fear him, or ſery 
him, 1f he could neither hear our praverg 


nor take notice of our wants, nor receive 
our acknowledgments. 


2. For the Attribute of Eternity, where. 
by 1s ſignified Gods being of infinite dy. 
ration, without beginning or end; that this 
likewiſe doth belong to the natural not 
on of God, may be evident, 

1. By the general conſent of the Hes 
ther Philoſophers. And though there have 
been difþ ares 2mong(t them, about ſom: 


_»of his one Attributes, yet in-th;s all of | 


them have agreed. They doindeed deſcribe 

the Genealogtes of their Heroes and {ub- 
ordinate Gods, but for the {1 ypreme Deity, 
he is conſtantly acknowledged to be with- 
out beginning of time or end of days. 
Epicurzs himſelf, who had the loweſt and 
meanelt opinon of God, and robbed him 
of as many of. his other perfection, as by 
the utmoſt {training of his wit he was able 


to do; yet 1s forced to Jeave him this 


Attribute. So Tully relates of him, ſpeak- 


kt. Dey, 1% tO thoſe of that SefF, Ubi igitur veſtrum 


[3b 1. 


CY 


beatum @* AMternum, quibus duobus verbis 
ſtenificatis Den ? Where is that bleſſed 
and eternal Being of yours ? which a are the 

ime 
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two uſual words whereby you deſcribe 
the nature of God ? And Lyxcretivs, who 
made it his deſign to repreſent to the 
world the doctrine of that Ph;loſopher,doth 
from him give this account of the divine 
nature, 


Omnis enim per ſe Divum natura ne- 
ceſſe eſt 

Immortali evo ſumma cum pace frua- 
tur. ET, 2h 


It is eſſential to the notion of God, 
that he ſhould be happy and immortal. 
The Poets themſelves, who amongſt all 


others had: the wildeſt thoughts of God, 
yet do continually give him the Title of. 


*Afzrero;, and ſeldom mention his name 
without it. And the Oath moſt uſual 
amongſt them, 'was in this form, ' Deos 
teſtor immortales, | appeal to the 1m- 


mortal Gods. © Ariſtotle doth in ſeveral ,,, , 
places, make- Eternity to be eſſential to lib, 2. 


the notion'of God. And Tully aſſerts 
it impoſſible to conceive of God with- 
out this perfeftion 5 Nos Deum miſt ſerr- 


piternum intelligere quz poſſumus* How 


is it poſſable for us to conceive of God, 
but as being Eternal 2 There never yet 
ES Lb Was 


2) ” / : 
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was any man, that had any conception 
of God, who did not efteem him to be 
Everlaſting. To ſpeak of a God that 
ſhould be corruptible and mortal, is (6 
.monſtrous an abſurdity, that a man could | 
not, though he ſhould purpoſely ſtudy | 
for it, deviſe any thing more wild and 
extravagant, ſaith Plutarch. | 

2. There 1s very good reaſon, why 
this Attribute ſhould not by the moſt 
Sceptical AtheiStical men be eſteemed im- 
poſltble, becauſe they themſelves are wil- 
ling to grant it to the #orld, or at leaſt 
to matter. And it we ſuppoſe God to 
-be the firſt Cauſe or Mover, it will thence 
neceſlarily follow, that he muſt always 
\ be, and could not have a beginning ; be- 
cauſe if he ever were only 1n poſſib3lity, 
he could not from thence .paſs into a&#- 
al Being, without ſome precedent : Cauſe 
and Mover, which is inconſiſtent with his 
Being the firſ# Cauſe. - And 1t nothing 
could cauſe his, Being, then nothing can 
take 1t away, and conſequently he mult 
be Everlaſting. 69 
_ It would be a great abatement to all 
the other Divine perfe&ions, if they 
were finite and. periſhing. Beſides, that 
it would be altogether inconſiſtent wich 

OMe 
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ſome of them, namely, his Self-exiſter 
and neceſſary Exiſtence. And withall RK 
muſt needs take off from the obli ati = 
to duty on the Creatures part f 
| Were uncertain of the continuance © 
_ Ws by whom Rewards and Pu- 
_— s were to be diſtributed in the 
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-— 00m 
f the Communicable ' Perfections 
- of God: And fiſt, of thoſe which 
relate to the Divine Underſtand. 
ing, viz. Knowleds, Wiſdom, 
particular Providence. 


Elides thoſe incommunicable Attri- 
butes already inſiſted upon, there 
are others ſtyled communicable, becauſe 
they are in: ſome lower degree, and by 
way of participation , communicated to 
other inferior Beings. And concerning 
theſe, there 1s a neceſlity that we ſhould 
make an eſtimate of them, by ſuch rules 
and meaſures as our natures are capable 
ft.” And becauſe the chief perfeCtions that 
we can apprehend in any reaſonable El- 
ſence,, muſt refer to- one of theſe three 
things, the Underſtanding, the Will, the 
Faculties of working ; for this reaſon, theſe 
Divine perfections may be reduced to 
theſe three heads. And whatever is the 
molt excellent of rational Beings, mſt 
excel 1n cach of thele, (z.e.), There-is 
- nv 
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| no kind or degree of perfetion that our 
imaginations are 'able to conceive, but: 
theſe excellencies of the Divine nature, 
muſt run out ſtill beyond it, fo as not to 
be determined» by any zeal or 1maginary 
boutids. _ S L 
x I yurpoſe to treat particularly concern- 
ing each of them, beginning with thoſe 
, perfeCtions - that belong to *the Divine 
Underſtanding, . namely , his Knowledse, 
Wiſdom, and particular Providence. 

1. By the Knowleds of God, I mean 
that perfection or faculty whereby he un- 
derſtands and conſiders things” abſolutely 
and as they are in their own natures, their 
powers ; properties, differences, together 
with all the circumſtances belonging to 
them. And 'tis neceſſary to the notion 
of God, that this ſhould be aſcribed to- 
him, in the utmoſt perfection of it, infi- 
nitely beyond what the moſt knowing and 
the moſt learned men can pretend unto. 

1. His Knowleds 1s molt deep and in- 
timate, reaching to the very eſſence of 
things, ours but {light and ſuperficial. _ 

2. His 1s clear and diſtin, ours but 
confuled and dark. 

23. His infallible, ours doubtful and liable 
to miſtakes. | : 

4. His eaſie, and without. labour EY | 
iy "8s 
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difficuity, always preſent and aftual; our; i © 
| gotten by ſore travail, and eaſily loſt again | 
by the defects of wemory or age. 
5, His univerſal, extending to all oh. 
jects; ours ſhort and narrow, reaching on- 
Eccl.1:15; Iy to ſome few things, That which 3s want-. 
ing cannot be numbred. LEE 
He hath a perfef&t comprehenſion of al 
things, that have been, that are, or ſhall 
be, according to all the various relations, 
dependencies; circumſtances, belonging to 
each of them. So that this Attribute of 
his muſt be infinite and unbounded, both 
extenſive, with reſpect to the ſeveral kind 
of objects which it comprehends ; and 
likewiſe z-terſtroe. as 1t ſees every lingle 
object with a moſt perfe& infallible view. 
He doth not only underſtand all particu- 
lars; but he knows every particular 1o 
exactly, as if he were wholly taken up 
and intent in his thoughts upon that alone. | 
There 1s a vaſt difference betwixt the wi- 
ſeft of men, and fuch as are grolly 1gno- 
rant and fottiſh; and much greater be- 
twixt men and other creatures, the little 
Inſects, Ants and Worms, which are no 
ways fit to paſs a judgment concerning 
humane counſels and deſigns. And yet 
theſe things hold ſome proportion to one 
another, being both finite ; whereas: be- 
twW1xL 
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twixt Gods knowleds and mans, the di- 
ſtance 15 infinite. 

And that this Attribute doth belong to 
the natural notion of God, may appear, 

- I. From the acknowledgment of the 
Heathen. Tully mentions 1t as an uſual 
ſaying of Thales, Deos omnia cernere, God 
beholds all things. So Sexeca, Nzhil Deo 
clanſum, intereſt animis noſtris, &* me- 
diis cogitationibus intervenit. Nothing is 
bid from God, he is intimate to our minds, 
and mingles himſelf with our very thoughts. 

Beſides, that. general practice amongſt 
them of ſwearing by him, and atteſting 
him in their moſt ſolemn compacts, doth 
ſufficiently imply their belief of his 0-2- 
niſcience.. EN 

.2, From zatural reaſon. Nothing can 
be more manife(t, than that kzowlede 1s 
a perfection, and therefore ought to be 
alcribed to that Being which is ſuppoſed 
to have all poſſible perteCtion. *Tis a per- 

. feftion that we know to be 1n ſome of 
the Creatures, and therefore muſt be much 
more in the Creator himſelf. He that made 
the eye, ſball he not ſee? He that gives to 
men nnderſtanding, ſhall not he know ? 

Beſides, that the denial of this perteCtt- 
on, would neceſlarily infer many other 
imperfections in the Divine nature. Tt 
would 
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would deſtroy his 1iſdom, Providence, 
Dominion. Where there is no knowledg, 
there can be no forecaſt or proviſion for 
the future, nor any kind of regular go- 
vernment. Ln brief, the denial of this At- | 
tribute. mult take-away his Goodzefs, Ve- 
racity, Juſtice. That Being cannot pro- 
perly be ſaid to be good, which doth a& 
either out of 1gnorance or blind neceſſi- 


ty. 


2. As Knowleds doth reſpeCt things ab- 
folutely ; ſo Wiſdom doth conſider the 
relations of things one to another, under 
the notion of ears and End, and of their 
fitneſs or unfitneſls for the various pur- 
poſes to which they are deſigned. 
_ And this Ihkewiſe doth belong to the 
natural notion of God, may | be evi- 
dent, | 

1. By Teſtimony. The Heathen Writers 
are full of exprefſions to this purpoſe. 

Plato alerts Wiſdowz to be a thing of that 
excellency, that 1t cannot properly be 

| aſcribed to any, but God. Ir isa ſaying 
of Tully, Sapiens eſs Homo, & propteres 

Deus; Man is wiſe, and therefore much 
'zrore God. And in the ſame Book, Deo 
tribuenda eſt ratio rea, conſtanſque 5 To 
God is to be aſcribed right and ſteady 

Rear 
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Reaſon 5 and 3 lictle after he ſays, 1t mult 
be ſuch as 1s perf? and ab/olzte. 

Nothing more trequent 1n Sexeca,EpitFe- 
tus, Antoninus, than to perſwade men to 
an acquieſcence under all the difpenſat1- 
ons of Providence, becauſe they are or- 
dered by the higheſt- Wiſdom. 

2. By Reaſon. The want of wildom 15 
counted a very great impertection, and ono 
| of the worlt defects belonging to men ; and 


that which every one 1s moſt unwillng 


toown, being content to be counted any 
thing rather than a Fool. And therefore 
there 1s very good reaſon, why we {ſhould 
remove this imperfection from that Beize, 
which 1s \uppoled to have all poſlible per- 
tections. And what was ſaid before con- 
cerning the denial of his K»owlede, niult 
be equally true likewiſe-1n this caſe, that 
it muſt neceſſarily deſtroy his other per- 
teCtions,or render them inlignificant. What 


reaſon would there be for men to truſt. 


clther to his Goodneſs, or his Juſtice, - oc 
Is Providence in the managing of things, 
It he were not withall infinitely wiſe. And 
as for his Power, that without wiſdom, 
would be but a kind of a blind force, as 


much to be feared and hated, as loved 
and truſted to. 
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3. The third Attribute to be conſidereq 
1s his particular Providence , whereby hg 
does ſuperintend and take care of every 
1ndividual thing in the world ; continuin 
them in their Beings , diſpoſing of their 
operations and effects in ſuch a wiſe or. 
der, as may be moſt ſuitable to thoſe engj 
and purpoſes for which they are deſigned, 
This likewiſe doth belong to the natura| 
notion of God. Though it muſt be grant. 
ed, that the belief of this Attribute hath 
met with ſome oppoſition from ſeveral of 
the Philoſophers, chiefly Epicurws , who 
1n truth was an Atheiſt, and out of a 
pretended reſpect to the Deity, did think 
It to be below his Greatneſs; and for the | 
trouble of it, inconſiſtent with his Hap- 
pinefs, to have any regard to theſe Inte- 
riour things , which he therefore imagji- 
ned to be left to their own courſes, 
whilſt the Divine nature 1s wholly taken 
up in the contemplation of it ſelf. 
Semotd a noſtris rebus ſejun@ aq; longe- 
as Lucretizvs ſpeaks. But becauſe this 
might ſeem to argue too. ſlight and nar- 
row apprehenſions of the Deity, there- 
fore others to mend the matter , have 
thought that he might have leiſure, and 
| perhaps an inclination, to extend his Pro- 


vidence to heavenly things, but not to 
. — earthly. 
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earthly. Others yet more bountiful, will 
allow it to reach both to Celeſtial and 
Terreſtrial things : But then 1t muſt be 
| only to the general kinds of them, which 
are to be put into a natural courſe; not 
to every particular of each kind by it 
ſelf, which they conceived muſt needs 


prove too great a trouble and diſtraQi- 
on to his mind. 


But *'tis evident that all theſe wild con- © 


| ceits did proceed from a miſapprehenſion 
of what kind of knowledg or wiſdom 
does belong to the Deity, namely, 7»fi- 
nite and abſolutely pager, not to be 11- 
mited, nor capable of any dithculty to 
be put upon 1t, by the nature or num- 
| ber of things. - IN 
Any particular man, whom we know 
to be a perſon of Diligence and Sagacity, 
may without any trouble to himſelf un- 
dertake the management of any ſegle bu- 
fineſs, Why , God can with far greater 
facility provide for a}, than'any ſingle 
man can for oe. Though we ſhould ſup- 
poſe that the particulars to be taken care 
of, are infinite, yet fo 1s his Wiſdow 
Iikewiſez and there is the ſame propor- 
_ tion of infinite to infinite, as of one to 
ove. And that "this Attribute doth be- 
Jong to the natural notion of God , may 
be made evident, 6-3 1:By 


bn) 
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1. By the more general conſent of the 
wile and learned Heathen Writers ( not- 
withſtanding the diflent of ſome amonelt 
them). Ariſtotle himſelt, or whoever elle 
was the Author of that Book de 14undo, 
amonglt other Teſtimonies he gives of 
the Divine Providence, hath this for one, 
«©'Fhat as a Governour 1s to a Ship, as 
*a Law to a City, as a General 1n an 
*Army, ſo is God in the world ; but 
* with this diflerence, that they perform 
* the buſincls not without Tlabonr, care 
«and dithculty 5 whereas the Divine Pro- 
* vidence doth diſpoſe of all and every 
«particular thins, without the leaſt kind 
«of trouble. Ttx{Yy doth acknowledg 
that the Providence of God doth extend 

Mt, Dor, Gt Only, wriverſo gencri hominum, ſed 
Iib. 2. of5247 freulis, to mankind in gereral, but 
Ikewiſe to every particular perſon. And 

De Pi 11 another place, Deorum providentii 
na400s wnntiidus adainiftratur, tidemqs conſulunt 
reins fuais, neg; ſolum univerts, ſed 

tian (rwnontis. The whole world is govern- 
ect by Divine Providence, and not only hu- 

| man affairs in general, but likewiſe every 
Ne he Pariicular bulmeſs. Seneca ſpeaking Gl 
I luchas denied particular Providence, hat! 
this remarkable patlage, Surt qui putt, 

&c, © There are ſome who think 1© wo 

iP. Cl O 
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«gf their own minds, that they are able 
«to take care of their own bulineſs, and 
© to provide for other mens affairs like- 
«wiſe; And yet are fo abſurd as to que- 
«ſtjion, whether this great Un VEE, 
;M whereof they themſclves are but av: 

©ry inconliderable part, be manage by 
«any kind of Wiſdom or counſt!, and 


6 nor left wholly ro Ch. TH CC. Elzew ' ele St Pitzer, 


doth acknowleds, that the Providence of £ 
God doth extend to continzencies. And 
to ſay no more by way of 'Tcftimony, 
this may fliffictently appear, by the mY 
neral praftice of ſwearing by Him, and 
praying to Him, which doth tufficic ntly 
evince their belief of his particular Pro- 
vidence.. 

By Reaſon. The denial of this At- 
tribute will evacuate ſeveral others, 
namely, his Goodeſs, Juſtice, Dominion, 
which nwft all fignitie nothing without 
Providence 1n the application of them. 
And withall, the denial of this, doth take 
away the ground of Worſhip. The be- 
lief of a particular Providence, bcing ne- 
ccflary unto that adoration which we 
owe to the Divine nature. The Great- 
nels and the Excellency of the Deity 1m 
it ſelf, abſtracted from- any concernment 
of our own, will have but a very tlat 

K 2 anc 
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"a jcjune operation.-- upon our hearts, 

Do we not find by.experience, that men 
have but little regard to the great M16 
gul, The Cham of Tartary, The Empe- 
rs of China and Perſta, and ſuch other. 
Potentates of remote Countreys? who 
though they are Princes of great power 
and magniticence , able to bring many 
hundred thouſands of fighting-men into 
the field ; yet they having nothing to do 
with us, nor we with them , we have 
therefore but a ſmall regard. tor them. 
Whereas the next ordinary Gentleman, 
who 1s but Lord of a Mannour, or Ju- 
ſtice of Peace, with whom we are con- 
cerned to deal, and who hath any power 
of puniſhing or rewarding , of doing ys 
either a kindneſs or a diſcourteſie , we 
uſe to be accordingly afte&ed in our 6- 
ſteem and veneration towards him. And 
thus muſt it be likewiſe for our adorati- 
on of the Divine nature, which will be 
either more or leſs, according as we COn- 
ccive our ſelves more or leſs concerned 
in his Providence towards us. 
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CHAP. A. 


| Of the Pertetions relating to the 
| © Divine Will ; Goodnels, Juſtice, 
{ Faithfulneſs. 


2. P HE Perfections belonging to the 

Divine 1, were before reckon- 
cd to be, 1. His Goodneſs. 2. His Juſtice. 
3. His Truth and Faithfulneſs. 

1. His Goodneſs. By which word 1s fome- 
times ſignified, the notion of Perfe&#707 1n 
general; and ſometimes 1t denotes Moral 
200dneſs, in oppoſition 'to all kind of 
moral imperfe&ions. Of both which kinds 
of Goodneſs, God 1s the Fountain and 
Author, the Rule and Meaſure, from 
whom all created goodneſs is derived, and 
by conformity to whom 1t 1s to be eſtt- 
mated. But that more particular ſenſe of 
this word, according to which 1t is now 
to be treated of, doth reſpect the incl;- 
nation off the Divine Will toward his 
Creatures ; that propenſcoz of his, where- 
by he is generally diſpoſed to procure their 
happineſs : in oppoſition to envy or ma- 
lice, which delights in withholding g20d 
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from others, or doing milchict to them, 
And that this Attribute 1s natural to the 
notion of God, may appear, 

1. By Teſtimony. There being no one 
periection about which the generality of 
men are moreagreed than about this, ( ex- 
cepting only the Fpicnureans ), who attrt- 
bute nothin to God but everlaſting hap- 
Pineſs and bletſedncl ls, which yet candot. 
be without Goodreſfs, Plato fiyles him = 
woes] TOY, the beſe Peing. And his COMmMmuon 
title amonelt the Latios, was Dens Optimus 
Maximus. And our forefathers 1n this 
Nation, ſeem to have given this very name 
of God from Good. That is a known and 
an excellent pallage in Sereca, Primus eſt 
Deorn m2 eultns, Deos credere; deinde red- 
ccre illis Majeſtatem ſu, £4 reddere boni- 
rater {ine quz mile Majeſias. © The moſt 
* tut, amental thing mn Rel: 710N, 1S tO ac- 
© knowledg the Being, of God, at ad then to 
*demcan our (elves towards him ſuitably 

**to the greatneis of his Majeſty, and to his 
© Goodnel s, Without which there can be no 
& Majclty. And m another place, « Hc 
« that doth not acknowledg the Goodneſs 
*of the Divine nature, doth not take no- 
« tice of the general cuſtom among{t men, 

« of praying to him in their diſtreſs, and 
« making vov's both publick and private, 


_ which 
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mm, < which would not be, unleſs they had 
* this per[walion well fixed within them, 
«that God was ready to hear and to help 
& them, and that he 15 in his own nature 
' <propenſe to kindneſs and pity. Nec 7 
| hunc furorem omnes mortales conſenſtſſent, 
| alloguendi ſurda numina @&* incfjicaces 
{ Deos. © Nor 1s it poſhible, that all man- 
E kind ſhould fo unanimoully agree toge- 
| ©ther in fo great a madneſs, of praying to 
**fuch Deities as they did not beheve 
*conld either hear or help them. FO; 
And in another place, Qugdam ſunt »: tralib,. 
que nocere non poſſunt, $&c. © Some things 2: cap: 27- 
**there are of ſo benign and helpful a na- 
ture, ſo mild and beneficial, that no- 
* thing of evil or hurt can proceed from 
*them : Such 1s the Deity, who neither 
*can, nor will, do any thing that is mil- 
*chievous; being as remote from any actt- 
* on, that 1s injurious to others as to 1t 
felt; 
And elſewhere, Fcce ſceleratis fol ori- Wid.ltb.s. 
tur, @& Piratis patent maria. © He canſeth cp. 25. 
* his Sun to ſhine upon the juſt and un- 
* juſt, and the Scas arc open to Piratcs as 
* well as Merchants. He communicates his 
* bounty to us 1n our infancy and child- 
*hood, when we can have no fenſe of. 
* it : Nor doth he preſently withdraw and.” - Ga 
| "*-poate ©: 
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** ceale his favours towards ſuch wretches, 
* as make a queſtion and doubt concern. 
*1ng the Author of them : Nor is there 
*any perſon ſo miſerable and wretched, 
** who hath not 1n ſeveral reſpects had ex. 
* perience of the Divine bounty. Hierocles 
aſlerts, that God is e/ſertially good 3 not 
by accident and from external motives and 
conſiderations. 
2. By Reaſon, It 1s fo plain, ſo funda- Wl 
mental a notion,that Goodneſs mult belong 
to God, that I know not how to go a- 
bout the proof of it. 'Tis the brighteſt 
ray of the Deity, the firſt and clearelt no- 
tion we have of God. We may ſee eve- 


ry day many thouſand viſible effects of 


this Goodneſs in the world. And there 


are ſome glimpſes and weak impreſſions 
of it among(t the Creatures, and there- 
fore much more mult it be in the Creator 
himſelt. 

This 1s the foundation of all Worſhip 


and Religion among(t men, the reaſon of 


their Prayers to God, and Prailes of him. 
Without this, his 'other Attributes would 
not afford any ſufhcient ground for our 


Love and Adoration of him. Knowlede 


md Power Without Goodneſs, would be 


but craft and violence. He can by his 


Wiſdom out-wit his creatures, and eaſi'y 
101- 
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&s, MW impoſe upon them and by his Powey he 


Mm. WW could tyrannize over them, and play with 
ere W their miſery 5 but that he will not do thus, 


ed, W we are aſſured by his Goodneſs. This is 
**- W (© cllcntial to him, that to imagine him 
les WW without Goodneſs, were to imagine a God 
ot W without a Deity, 7.e. without that which 
nd | chictly conſtitutes him what he 1s ; Nay, 


it were to imagine inſtead of a God, a 


miſchief, than any 15 now in the world. 


2. The ſecond Attribute belonging to 
the Divine W1ll, 1s his Juſtzce. By which 
1s meant not only the rectitude of his Na- 
ture in general, but more ſpecially 47s 
dealing with his creatures according to 
the deſert of their deeds. 

And that this PerfeCtion 1s natural to 
the notion of God, may appear, 

1. By Teſtiz0ny. It 18 an aſſertion of Plato, 
Ot; dau) xSajuls dÞiKogs an wy 0109 Th SXaIGTATOS, 
«God cannot be ſaid in any kind or 
*reſpect whatſoever to be unjuſt, but fo 
*far as 1s poſlible to be moſt juſt. Tu/y 
lays it down as a principle, that before 
men are fit to aflociate under govern- 
ment, they ought to be firſt convinced, 
that God 1s the ſupreme Governour of the 
World, and doth take particular notice, 
| Dna- 


1.39 


worle Devil, and more qualify'd to do. 


Theatetus. 


De Tegibus 
I1b. 2. 
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ualis quiſque ſe ſet, quid agat, quid in j; 


admittat, qua mente, qui pietate religjq. 
mes colat, piorumque &* impiorum haben, 
rationem z © what kind of perſon every 
< one 1, what he doth, and what he thinks 
« how his heart ſtands inclined to the du. 
© ties of Religion, and will deal with eve: 
* ry one aceording to his reality or hypo- 
*©criſte in {uch matters. 

And that this was the general belief 
among(t them, may appear by the univer- 
ſal cuſtom of atteſting him by ſolemn 
Oaths; whereby they did appeal to him 
as a Righteous Judg, who would certain- 
ly revenge all falihood and 1njuſtice, 

2..\From Reaſon. And that not fo much 
becauſe Juſtice 1s a perfection, as becauſc 
Injuſtice 1s fo great a .blemiſh and imper- 
tection; eſpcciaily in the great Soveraign 
and Judg of the world, who having al 
power and authority in his hands, can 
have no temptation or byaſs imaginable 
to doany thing that 1s unjuſt, 


. His Trath and Faithfulneſs. By whici 
1s meant , the congruity of his words to 
his intentions, eſpecially in reſpc& of any 
promiſes which he hath made. 

And that this doth belong to the na- 
tural notion of God, may be made evident, 
I, From 
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1. From Teſtimony. Plato aflerts, © all Ps Repub. 

« kind of lying and falſhood to be 1mper- aus 

L « fetions molt odious both to God and 

E « man, and that the Divine nature 1s ab-_ 

« ſolutely free from all kind of tempta- 

| < thon to 1tz ſo that there can be no 1ma- 
«oinable realon why God ſhould falſt- 
he. : 

Uo Ab in the life of Pythagoras tells 

;, that it was one of his precepts ware 

h 7, abive, that men ſhould moſt of all en- 

| deavour afrer truth, becauſe this oaly can 
make them like God. And he adds at- 
terwards, that Truth 1s ſo great a perfecti- 
on, that if God would reader himſelf vi- 
fible to men, he would chuſe Lieht for 
his Body, and Trxth for his Soul. 

2. From Reaſon. It is one of the great- 
(lt reproaches, and an argument of baſe- 
acls amongit men, to be connted a Lyar : 
And therefore muſt it neceſſarily be re- 
moved from ” at Being which 1s ſuppo- 
ied to have all poſiible pertections, and 
to be the Ee of Truth, as the Devil 1s 
of Lyes. 

That which tempts men to falſihe, is 
ulually either the fear of ſome evil, or the 
nope of ſome advantage. The reaſon why 
they break their words, 1s either becauſe 
of their raſhneſs and inconliderateneſs in 

making 
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making promiſes, or their forgetfulneſs in 
not minding them, or their inconſtancy 
in not keeping to them, or their impo. 
tence to perform them. But now the 
Divine nature being infinitely wiſe and 
allſuthcient, can have no temptation to 
be otherwiſe than true and faithfu], 
His 1nfinite K»owleds and Wiſdom doth 
ſecure him, from being deceived himſelf: 
his 0O-7nipotence doth exempt him, from 
ſtanding in need of deceiving others; and 
his Goodneſs ſecures us, from the leſt ſu: 
pition of any inclination thereto. 
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CHAP. it 


U Of the Perfetions belonging to the 
Powers and Faculties of Acting, 
vi%, Power , Dominion, Diſtri- 
bution. of future Rewards an 

 Puniſhments. . 


Hoſe PerfeQions which are eſſential 

to the Notion of God, with reſpect 

to his faculties of working, are Iikewiſe 
three-fold : | 


xt. His Power or Omnipotence. 

2. His Dominion or right to: govern 
us in this life. Tx 

3. His Diſtributing of future Reward 
and Puniſhments after this life, 


7. By the Power or Omnipotence of 
God 1s meant, an ability of doing all ſuch 
things, the doing of which may argue Per- 
fedion, and which do. not imply a. con-. 
tradition, either iz the things themſelves, 
or to the nature and perfection of the 
Doer. Some things are repugnant tothe. 
perfection of God, either Naturaly, as: 

that 
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Of the Principles, &c. Lib.l 
that he ſhould be fick or dye; or elſe 
Morally, as that he ſhould lye or deceive: 
Both hich. imply imperfetFion. And 
ſome- other things may imply Contradi- 
ion, either direftly, or by plain conle- 
quence. And of ſuch matters 1t is not fo 
proper to ſay, that he cannot do them, 
as that they cannot be done. As the ob- 
ject of the Underſtanding, the Eye, and 
the Ear, is that which is intelligible, vi- 
ſible, audibic :; So the objeft of Power, 
muſt be that which 1s Poſhble. And as 
it is no prejudice to the moſt perfett un- 
der{tanding, or ſight, or hearing, that it 
doth not underſtand what 1s not intel; 
gible, or {ce what 1s not viſible, or hear 
what is not audible; fo neither is It to 
the moſt perfect Power, that it doth not 
do what 1s not poſſe ble. Every kind of 
faculty bcing neceſlarily determined to 
Its own proper object. 

But as for all Poſlible things, It 1s na- 
tural and neceſlary to apprehend of God, 
that he can do whatſoever any other 
ſingle thing, or a combination of all 0- 
ther things put together, can periorm, 


and infinitely more; and that without 


any kind of labour or difficulty; So that 


his Power mult be infinite exterſevely, 


with reſpet to all objects; and rnten- 
 ſcoely, 


. " 
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6 I foe, with reſpe& to the aQs of it, to- 
gether with the 2:arzer and aegree s of 


1d IK them. PH CA CVE 
{ That this kind of Omnipotence doth 


I | belong to the natural notion of God, may 
ſo Wy -4pPE2r, RI Ws Re an ho 

, MW = By Teſiimony. It is a frequent title 
\. WT civen unto God by the Greciaz Philo- 
1 [| fophers, who ſtyle him narJozpdrap, Omni- 
.. | potent. 4 oe 

And nothing 1s triore frequent amongſ?k 
WT the Latizes, than the titles of Japiter 02- 
. MW 7ipotens, Optimmus-Maximmus : He is gene- 
| rally acknowledged to be the Creator and 
; Governour of the World, upon which 
account they call him, Opifex rerum, and 


) WE fefor ammmndi. It is an acknowledgment 
WW of Tully, Nibil oft quod Dens efficere non ne Divi: 
* WE Pofſit, & quidem ſine willo labore. © There 
| *1s nothing which God cannot do, and 

*that without any kind of Jabour.. 

2. By Reaſozz, If the power of God 
could be limited or circumſcribed, it muſt 
either be by fomething- of greater power, 
which 18 inconſiſtent with the notion of 
his being ſupreme and ſoveraign : Or elſe 
by the difficulty and repugnancy which 
there is in the nature of things; which 
could not. be in the firſt creation of them, 
becauſe there was nothing then to make 

L any 
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any reſiſtance, and ſince that, there is no- 
thing but what was made by him, deri. 
ved from him, and 1s dependant upon 

| him, and therefore muſt be ſubject to him, 
And beſides, all fuch things being finite, 
muſt therefore be at a vaſt diſtance of in- 
equality from the 7-f3te power of God. 
To which may be added, that all his 
other perfections would be infignificant 
_ and ineffeftual, if his power of adting, 
whereby they were to be communicated 
to inferior natures, were not anfwerable 
to them. Meer Kzowledg without Power 
would' be but an idle ſpeculation 5 iſ 
dom to contrive, without Power to ceffet, 
would be but vain and uſeleſs. What 
could his goodzeſs and mercy ſignifie to 
Us, if he were not able to give any proof: 
of it. And fo likewiſe for his Juſtice and 
Faithfulneſs, which there would be no 
reaſon to fear or to depend upon, if Re- 
wards and Puniſhments were not at his 
diſpoſal, and he had not ſufficient power 
to perform what he promiſes. Nor could | 
there be any ſufficient ground for his be- 
ing acknowledged the ſupreme Lawgiver: 
For why ſhould any one take upon hin 
| to intermeddle in the affairs of the world, 
- and to preſcribe Laws to others, who had 
no power. to diſpoſe of things, and were 
not 
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not able to enforce obedience to his own 
Laws? | 

In brief, without the belief of this At- 
ribute, there can be no foundation for 
Religion, amongſt men 3 becauſe there 
ould be no ground for our Fazth or Traft, 
Ino reaſon for our Hope or Fear. 


2. Beſides this abſolute conſideration of 
the Divine Power, there is likewiſe a re- 
ative notion of it, reſpecting that Do7- 
ion and Juriſdiction which he hath over 
reaſonable Creatures, his right to govern 
hem in this life ; to command, prohibit 
what he pleaſes, to reward and puniſh as 
ſhall ſeem good unto him. And that this 
doth belong to the natural notion of God, 
my appear, EG 

I. By Teſti#:0ny. Plato, and Tully, and 
Plutarch, do often ſtyle him, the Lord of Synpoſac. 
al things, the Eternal God, Father and >+*:Qt« 
Creator of the world, and all things in it. 
Deo nihil preſtantius, ab eo igitur. neceſſe 
eſt mundum regi, ſaithTully, © God is the Nat. Pwr, 
*moſt excellent Being, and therefore is 
"1t.necefſary that he ſhould be the Go- 
*vernour of the world. And irjanc 
Place, Deorurm immortalium numine; 
me regs gubernarique credimus. 
believe that God is the Governour of 
all things, L 2 _ To 
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To which I ſhall add that teſtimony 
Dan. 4.34, A Heathen King, Nebachadnezzar, in thy 
_ 35 Remonſtrance which he publiſhed #o 4} 
people, nations, and lauguages, that dil! 
in all the earth, viz. that Gods dominiq 
7s, an everlaſiing dominion, and his kin. 
dom is from generation to generation, ani 
all the inhabitants of the earth are repute] 
as nothing before him. And be doth accore 
ding to his will, in the armies of heaven, 
and amongſt the inhabitants of the earth, 
and none can ſlay his hand, or ſay wo 

him, what doſt thou? Hoek 
And as this was their declared opini- 
on, ſo was their practice ſuitable to it; 
by owning that to be their Duty which 
they ſuppoſed to be agreeable to his Wil, 
and which would render them acceptable 

to him. | 

2. By Reaſon. If we conſider thoſe ſe- 
veral zitles which can give right to Do- 
 Minion amongſt men, we ſhall find them 
all to concur in God. Now men claim 2 
right of Government, either by Conquelt, 
or Purchaſe, or Compact, or by having 
others born in a ſtate of ſubje&ion under 
them, or by their having oblig'd others 
with any ſpecial bounty or favour 3 but 
above all theſe, there 1s another ground 


of ſabjection, which men cannot -pretend 
| to, 
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to, namely, the giving of Being to a thing. 

And this mult needs,above all other claims, 

be the greateſt imaginable. right, for the 
zovernment and diſpoſal of that thing, 
xccording to the pleaſure of him that made 

it, Jt 7s be that made us, (fays the Pſal- Plal.roogg 
niſt) and not we our ſelves; and there-. 

fore we are his people, and *tis reaſonable 

that we ſhould be under his dominion and 
government. dn I Lee. 


/ 3. The diſtribution. of future Rewards 
and Pumiſhments to men, accoxding as their 
lives and aCtions have been 1n this world. 
That this hikewiſe doth belong to the 
natural notion of God, may appear, 


1, By Teſtimony. From all kind of Hea- 
then Writers, Nothing hath been more 
univerſally believed in all places and times, 
not only amonglt the civilized Nations, 
the Grecians and Romans; but likewiſe 
amongſt ſuch as were moft wild and bar- 
barous. MS 
All forts and Profeſlitons of men, of any 
ſpecial eminence, as Princes, Statesmen, 
douldiers, Philoſophers, Poets, Artiſts, have 
tad great impreſſions upon their minds 
| concerning a future ſtate. And it may be 
reaſonably preſumed ( as Taly obſerves ), 747. Q 
that thoſe who do ſo much excel others tn lib. 1. 
| 63 | their 
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their parts and their virtue, are not gene. 
rally miſtaken in their judgments aboy 
a natural truth. | 

Whereas ſeveral other. opinions an{ 
DoCtrines, which at ſome times have pre. 
vailed, have afterwards been rejeGed;|f 
this hath ſtill kept up in 1ts vigor and au. 
thority , amidſt all the various revoluti. 
ons of Government and Religion, of Nz. 
tions and Churches. 

The moſt ancient Philoſophers among{ 
the Grecians, who reduced that peopl: 
to civility, were Thales, Phereczdes, Pythy: 
goras; the laſt of whom was for a long time 
of fo great authority, that no others were 
counted learned but ſuch as were his 
followers. And each of theſe have mot 
expreſly aſſerted this Do&rine. And be- 
ſ1des there are many other teſtimonies to 
this purpoſe, cited out of Plato, Empr- 
aocles, Plutarch , together with Homer, 
Euripides, Sophocles, for the Grecians ; the 
ancient Druids among{t the Ganls ; the 
Brachmans amongſt the Indians, who are 
all mention'd as bearing witneſs to this } 
truth, by Juitin Martyr, Clemens Alexan- 
drinws, and others. hs 

And as for the Latizes, I ſhall mention 
Te, lib.t. Only two teſtimonies 5 That of Twlly, Per-/ 
OO munereanimos arbitramur, conſenſu nati0+ | 
Gr Ty tne 9 ous Fo _ 
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num 0mnium. © We do believe that the 
« Souls of men do abide after death, by. 
| « the conſent of all Nations. And that 
of Seneca, Cum de animarum eternitate xi}, 117. 
| diſſerimms, non leve momentum apud nos 
babet, conſenſus omninm , aut timentinnt 
inferos, aut colentinmz. © When we dif- 
«pute about the immortality of the Soul, 
*the general conſent of men, either fear- 
«ing or worſhipping the infernal powers, 
«is of no ſmall moment with us. 

That common practice amongſt the Hea- 
then, of worſhipping their departed He- 
rves, doth ſuppoſe a general belief that 
their Souls did remain after death, and 
were advanced unto a higher ſtate of hap- 
pineſs. and power. 

In brief, all the atteſtations amongſt 
them, concerning the Souls immortality, 
are founded in their belief of the ne- 
cellity of this principle, That there muſt 
be a future ſtate of Rewards and Puniſh- 
ments. 

Though it muſt be granted, that this 
ſtate as to the manner of it, is by them 
deſcribed in ſuch a Poetical way, as is more 
it to amuſe and make impreſſion upon the 
vulgar, than to ſatisfie the reaſon of the 
judicious, 

They tell us, that good men ſhall after 

L 4 their. 
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their death be received into the Elyſsqy 
Fields and gardens, which are always | ou- 
riſhing and pleaſant, where men ſhall be 
continually exerciſed in ſuch kind of em. 
ployments as are moſt ſuitable to their 
inclinations 3 Some in Combats, Running, | 
Wreſtling ; Others in Philoſophical Dit: 
- courſes 3 others in Dancing or Muſick; 
where ſuch kinds of Actions or Things, 
whether in themſelves worthy, or meerly 
innocent, in which good men during the 
time of their lives, did find any ſpecial 
pleaſure, ſhould be enjoyed by them in 
the utmoſt perfeCion. 

And as this {hall be the ſtate of ſuch 
as have been Virtuous, ſo thoſe who have 
been Wicked ſhall be thruſt down into 
the infernal Regions, into Priſons and 
dark Caverns, where Fxries are appoint- 
ed for their tormentors, who ſhall inflid 
npon them various kinds of puniſhments, 
according to the nature and quality of 
the Crimes of which they have been 
guilty. 

And though ſach kind of enjoyment 
wherein ther: Heathen placed their fu- 
ture happineſs, be not altogether ſo ſen- 
ſual as the Turkiſh Paradiſe, yet are they 
too earthly and groſs 'for any rational. 
man t to reſt 1n as his chick telicity. And 


muſt, even to the judgment of meer rea- 
| ſon, ſeem altogether deſpicable in compa- 
rifon to the Chriſtians Heaven; Which 
conſiſts in the raiſing of our natures to 
the higheſt perfection of which they are 
capable, ina perpetual viſion and fruition 
of the Supreme Goad. 
[t muſt be granted , that the principal 
evidence for this DoCrine concerning a 
future ſtate of Rewards and Puniſhments, 
is to be derived from Scripture, eſpeci- 
| ally from the New Teſtament, where 'tis 
| faid #hat life and immortality is brought II No C 
| to light by the Goſpel. | | 
| Not but that there 1s evidence for it, 
both from the Old Teſtament, and from 
the light of Nature. - 'Tis true indeed, 
that Temporal things are more expreſly 
inſiſted npon in the promiſes and threats 
of the Old Teſtament , upon account of 
the groſneſs and dulneſs of the people of 
the Jews, who being more immerſed in 
ſenſible things, were therefore more ealie 
to be wrought upon by ſuch conſidera- 
tions. But that theſe things were not then 
intended for the chief motives of Reli- 
gion, may appear. from the Hiſtories con- 
cerning ſuch Religious perſons as lived in 
thoſe firſt ages. Amongſt whom, there 
were but very few (it any) that did at- 
tain 
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ain to any ſuch perfe& felicity in re. 
ſpe of worldly things, but that they 
might very well apply to themſelves the 

| Words of old Jacob, and fay with him, 
Few and evil have the days of my life beer. 

_ And if God had intended thefe temporal 
enjoyments, for the chief felicity which 

that Religion was to entitle them unto; 
thoſe very hiſtories upon record, where 
theſe promiſes are mentioned, concerning 

the ſufferingsof the beſt men in thoſe times, 
muſt needs have been a diſparagement and 
confutation to theſe promiſes themſelves. 

But beſides the teſtimonies to this pur- 

poſe from Scripture and revelation, it 1s 
not imaginable that in a point of ſo great 
moment, and fo univerſal conſequence as 
this is, God ſhould have left himfelf 
without a witneſs unto all the Nations of 
the world; but that all men ſhould be 
endowed with ſuch natural capacities and 
notions, as being improved by conſide- 
ration, will afford ſufficient evidence for 
the belief of this great and fundamental 
Principle. 

As for ſuch men who live under the 
ſenſe of guilt, whoſe intereſt it is that 
there ſhould be no future account ; It 

. cannot be otherwiſe expeCted from ſuch, 
but that they ſhould be willing to _— 
ieve 
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lieve this. And from henceit 1s, that ſome 4 
of the ancient Philoſophers have employ- 
ed their learning and ſubtilty, to diſpute 
themſelves into ſome kind of doubt and 
uncertainty about it. And yet the gene- 
rality even of theſe, have been forced to 
acknowledg 1t much more probable than 
the contrary. And as for. the vulgar fort 
of people, who are guided by the more 

| ſimple diCtates of nature, theſe have in all 
Ages and Nations ſubmitted themſelves to 
this doftrine, and profeſſed a firm belief 
of it; And though vulgar opinion be but 
a very bad Topick, about ſuch matters as 
may gratifie men in their eafe and ſenſual 
appetites; yet inſuch other opinions as are . 
croſs to their worldly intereſts, it may 
argue ſuch things to be from ſome natural 
impreſſion upon their minds, which they 
muſt believe, and cannot otherwiſe chuſe. 

| The Arguments I would make uſe of 


to this purpoſe, may be reduced to theſe 
three general heads : 


T7. The ſuitableneſs of this Principle, to 
the moſt natural Notions of our 
_ minds. 
2. The neceſlity of it to the govern- 
ment of mens lives and actions in 


this world. 
_ 3. The 
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3- The neceſlity of it for the-vindica. 


tion of Divine Providence. 


7. I begin with the firſt, The ſuitable. 
neſs of it to the moſt natural Notions of 
our minds, and thoſe kind of impreſſions 
which'belong to us, as we are reaſonable 
Creatures. We ſee by experience, that 
all other things ( ſo far as we are able to 
judg) Minerals, Plants, Beaſts, &c. are 
naturally endowed with ſuch principles as 
are moſt fit to promote the perfe&tion of 
their natures, 1n their ſeveral kinds. And 
therefore it is by no means credible, that 
Mankind only, the moſt excellent of- all 
other Creatures 1n this viſible world, for 
the ſervice of whom ſo many other things 
ſeem to be deſigned , ſhould have ſuch 
kind of principles interwoven in his very 
nature, as do contain in them meer cheats 
and deluſions. And therefore whatſoever 


thoſe things are, which the generality of 


mankind, eſpecially the moſt wiſe and the 
moſt conſiderate part of them, do agree 
in, ought to be allowed for highly 
credible; otherwiſe it muſt follow , that 
we are framed with ſuch kind of Facul- 
ties, as in our moſt cautious exerciſe 
of them, are more likely to ſeduce us 
and expole us to error, than to.direct and 
lead us to the truth. . But 
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But I ſhall endeavour to manifeſt this 
more particularly, by theſe three conſi- 
derations: 

I. This principle 15 moſt ſuitable to the 

general apprehenſions of mankind, con- 
cerning the nature of good and evil. 
<2. To thoſe natural hopes and expeQa- 
tions which the generality of good men 
have, concerning a ſtate of future hap- 
pinels. 
3. To thoſe natural fears and expecta- 
tions which the generality of wicked men 
are poſſeſſed with, concerning a future 
ſtate of pumiſhment and miſery. 

r. This Principle 1s moſt ſuitable to 
the general apprehenſions of Mankind, 
concerning the nature of good and evil. 
All men heretofore have agreed,that there 
1s ſuch a thing as the Law of Nature, where- 
by things are diſtinguiſhed into good and 
bad; according to which, the aCtions of 
men are determined to be either virtuous 
or vicious. And as the one of theſe doth 
in the eſſence of it imply comelineſs and 
reward, ſo doth the other denote turpi- 
tude and puniſhment ; theſe things being 
implied in the very definitions of vittue 
and vice. And from hence it will follow, 
That as there 1s ſome ſuperiour power who 


hath put this Law into our natures, ſo will 
he 
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he take careto enforce the obſervance of 
it, by rewarding and puniſhing men ac- 
cordingly. This being implied in the na- 
ture-of a Law. i 

. If there be nothing in the naked eſſence 
of things that makes them to differ, but 
what doth meerly ariſe from Cuſtom and 
politive Laws; why then Cuſtom and Law 
would be able:to render it a very virtuous 


and commendable thing, for a man to be 


- ingrateful, a breaker of compads, a falſe 


witneſs, a perjured perſon z which is fo 


. monſtrous a poſition , that the common 


reaſon of mankind will abhor it, upon the 
firſt propoſal. Nothing is more obvious, 
than that there 1s an univerſal deſire a- 
mongſtmen, of ſeeming honeſt: The moſt 
umpudent and profligate wretch being loth 
to be eſteemed what really he is. The very 
lin of hypocrifie, fo general amongſt men, 
doth give a large teſtimony to the beauty 
of goodneſs, and the deformity of vice. 
Nor 1s there any account to be given, why 
there ſhould be impreſſed upon the nature 
of men ſuch a value for the one, and diſlike 
for the other , if there were not in the 
things themſelves, ſomething ſuitable to 
thoſe contrary affeQions. 
We ſee by experience, that there 1s ſuch 
a kind. of reſt and acquieſcence in ne 
min 
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mind, upon the diſcovery of truth, and 
the doing of virtuous a(tions,as belongs to 
natural bodies when they are 1n their pro- 
| per places 3 which may argue theſe things 
| to have ſome peculiar ſuitableneſs to the 
| foul of man, and that the oppoſites to 
| them do offer violence to ſome natural 
principle belonging to 1t. 
2. This principle is moſt ſuitable to thoſe 
natural hopes and expeCtations, which the 
enerality of good men have concerning a 
fe of future happineſs. From whence 
doth ariſe that confidence and courage, 
whereby thoſe of meaneſt quality and a- 
bilities (if otherwiſe virtuous perſons).can 
ſupport themſelves 1n their ſufferings for 
that which 1s good; which doth neceſſa- 
rily ſuppoſe in them a ſtrong and even a 
natural belief and perſwaſion of ſuch a fu- 
ture ſtate, wherein their ſufferings ſhall be 
conſidered and rewarded. —_ 
Beſides that, there is a ſtrong averſion 
amongſt men, againſt a dark ſtate of anni- 
hilation, which no man can think of with- 
Out great regret of mind ; And likewiſe a 
natural deſire in aJl men after a ſtate of 
happineſs and perfection. And no natural 
defire is in vain. All other things have 
ſomewhat to ſatisfie their natural appetites 
And if we conſider the utter mplniy | 
of 
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of attairiing-to any ſuch condition in this 
life, this will render 1t highly credible, 
that there muſt be another ſtate wherein 

_ this happineſs is attainable; otherwiſe man. 
kind muſt fail of his chief end, being by a 
natural principle moſt ſtrongly inclined t9 
ſuch a ſtate of happineſs as he can never 
\attain to; as if he were purpoſely framed 
to. be tormented betwixt theſe two paſſt- 
ons, Deſire and Deſpair; an earneſt pro- 
penſion after happineſs, and an utter 1nca- 
pacity of ever enjoying it 3 as if natureit 

ſelf, whereby all other things are diſpoſed |} 
to their perfection, did ſerve only 1n man- 
kind to make them miſerable. And which 
1s yet more conſiderable, the better and 
the wiſer any man is, the more earneſt de- 
fires and hopes hath he after ſuch a ſtate 
of happineſs. And if there be no ſuch 
thing, not only Nature, but Virtue like- 
wiſe muſt contribute to make men mile- 
rable ; than which, nothing can ſeem more 
unreaſonable, to thoſe who believe a juſt 
and a wiſe providence. 

3. This principle is nioft ſuitable to 
thoſe fears and expeCtations which the ge- 
nerality of wicked men are poſſeſſed with, 
concerning a future ſtate of miſery. Wit- 
neſs thoſe natural ſuggeſtions of conſcience 
in the worſt of men, that upon any wicked 

actions 
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5s W:tions (though never fo private ) are of- | 
 MWccntimes ſtartling of them, with the ap- 
prchenſions of another Judicature and Tri- 
bunal, before which they ſhall be called 
Ito an account for the cloſeſt fins. All that. 
ſecret regret, and thoſe inward ſmitings, 
Laniatus &* IFus, Which are fo often felt. 
in the minds of men, upon the commiſſion 
of any great fin, do argue ſome common 
intimations, even 1n the light of Nature, 
| of another Judgment after this life, where- 
in they ſhall be accountable for ſuch aCti- 
ons as men do not puniſh or take no- 
tice of, 

And theſe natural fears do uſually ſeize 
uponall kind of men promiſcuoutly : Even 
thoſe who are moſt potent, who by their 
own Will can give Laws to Nations, and 

| command mighty Armies; yet cannot they 
avord theſe checks and laſhes of conſcience, 
but that they will feize upon them, and 

| ſnake them as well as the pooreſt meaneſt 

| Subject. Nor can ſuch as are moſt obſitt- 
nately wicked, who with their utmolt ſtu- 
dy and endeavour, apply themſelves to 
the ſuppreſſing and disbelicf of theſe no- 
tions, ſo wholly ſtifle them, but that they 
will be continually rifing up in their minds 
and purſuing of them. | 

Now as there is no man whatſoever,that 
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1s wholly freed from theſe fears, of future 
nuſery after death; fo there 1s no Crez- 
ture below Man, that hath any fears of 
this kind. And if there be no real ground 
for this, then muſt it follow, That he who 
framed all his other Works with ſuch an 
excellent congruity, did yet fo contriye 
the nature of Man, the moſt noble amongſt 


them, as to prove a needleſs torment and 
burden to it ſelf. 


It it be ſaid, That theſe notions may | 
proceed from ſuch principles as men have 


. derived from Inſtitution and the teach-. 


ing of others, but that they do not im- 
ply a neceſſity of any ſuch natural im- 
preſſions. 

To this it may be anſwered, That iti 
ſufficient to denominate them Natural no- 
tions, if they have ſuch a ſuitablenelſs to 


the minds of men, as makes them to be 


generally owned by all thoſe who apply 
their thoughts to the conſideration of 
them: And that they have ſuch a natu- 
ral ſuitableneſs, may appear, becauſe In- 
ſtitution cannot ſo eaſily eradicate thele . 
notions, as it can fix them. Now it the 
meer teaching of others were it ſelf ſuft- 


_ cient to impreſs theſe notions, without any 


{ach peculiar congruity in the things them- 
ſelves, it- would be as ſufficient-to deface | 
| them 
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them again: Eſpecially confidering the 
advantage on this fade, from thatnatural 
repugnancy which we have to any thing 
which brings diſquiet to our minds. And 
nothing is more troubleſome in this kind, - 
than the fear which follows upon guilt. 
But) now, though there have been ſe- 
veral'men'of' no' mean' abilities, in ſeve- 
ral Ages, who have made it their buſi- 
neſs to root out of the minds of men all 
fach troubleſome notions about a future 
ſtate, endeavouring toper{wade themſelves 
| and others, That as there was a time: be- 
fore they were born into the world, when 
they wete not; ſo at their dying or goiig 
out of it, they ſhall exiſt no more.” And 
yet, though it be their intereſt to believe 
this, though they make it their ſtudy'and 
buſineſs to perſwade themſelves and others 
of it ; 1t may reaſonably be doubted, whe- 
ther eyer yet there hath been ſo much as 
one perſon; that hath hereby become ab- 
olutely free from theſe fears : Bat'for tte 
moſt part, thoſe who would have them 
elteemed vain and imaginary, without any 
foundation in nature, : theſe are the perfons 
who 'are moſt aſſaulted with them. - 


Hi ſunt qui trepidant, & ad omnia fulgura 


pallent. | 
M 2 
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So. powerful and unconquerable aj 


theſe ; impreſſions, and therefore Naty. 


2: The ſecond Reaſon I propoſed to 


ſpeak to, was from the neceſſity of this | 
Principle, to the right government of mens 


lives and aftions inthis world, andthe pre. 


ſerving of ſociety amongſt them. 
. Nothing can be niore evident; than that 


bumane Nature is ſo framed, as not to be 


regulated and kept within due bounds, 
without Laws; and Laws muſt be inſip- 
nificant, without the ſanction of Rewards 
and Puniſhments , whereby men may be 


_ Induced. to the obſervance of them: 
Now the temporal Rewards and: Puniſh- - 
;ments-of this life, cannot be ſufficient to 


this end; and therefore there is a neceſ{t- 


ty, that there ſhould be another future ſtate 
of happineſs and miſery. - - 

_ All the Rewards and Puniſhments of 
this life are to be expefted, either from 
the Civil Magiſtrate, who by virtue of 
his Place and Calling is obliged. to the 
duty of diſtributive Juſtice : ' Or elſe from 


Divine Providence, according to that mot 


uſual courſe which we find by experience 


to: be obſerved by him, in his diſpenſa- 
tion of theſe temporal things. Naw, netther 


of 
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d 

MF theſe can afford ſufficient motives, for 

the gavernment of mens lives and aQti- 
ONS» 3c F387. 1 

1- Not all that may be expeCted from 
the Civil Magiſtrates, becauſe there may 
be many. good and evil ations which they 
cannot take notice of 3. and they can re- 
ward and puniſh only ſuch things, as come 
utider their cognizance.. And if this were 
the only reſtraint upon men, it. could be 
no hinderance from any ſuch miſchiefs or 
villanies which men-had the opportunity 

| of committing ſecretly. Nor would it ex- 

| tend to thoſe, who had power and ſtrength 
enough 'to defend themſelves from the 
law, and eſcape the penalty of it, but”. 
that ſuch might without any kind-of check 
or fear follow the inclinations of:their own 
appetites: Nor would it afford any re-_ 
medy in the caſe of ſuch wicked Magi- 
ſtrates as ſhould invert the order of their 
inſtitution, proving terrors to well-doers, 
and enconragers to thoſe that'do ill, _ 

2, Not: all that may be expeCted from 

common Proyidence : For though it ſhould 
be granted, that according to the moſt 
ulual and” general courſe of things, both 

- virtuous and vicious ations are reward- 
ed and puniſhed in this life; yet there 
may be many particular caſes, which this 
2 5... os 
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motive would: not reach unto 5 namely, 
all fach cafes where a mans Reaſon ſhal 
inform him, that there 1s. far greater 
probability of fafety and advahtage by 
committing a fin, than can. be reaſonably 
expedted ( according to his experience of 
the uſual courfe of things in the world) 
by doing his duty. Suppoſe the caſe of 
the thyee Children; or of any other. call. 
ed'to Martyrdom, who may be threatned 
with torments and death, unleſs they will 
blaſpheme God and: renounce their Reli- 
g10n; if it appear to them very probable 
( ſuppoſe a hundred to one ), that upon 
their refuſal, their perſecutors will really 

_ Execute. what they threaten: And if on 
the other ſide, it prove very improbable 
(ſuppoſe ten thouſand to one?) that they 
thall be delivered by a Miracle : In 
ich caſes, it is not to be expected, that 
the conſideration of the ordinary -courle | 
of Providence in the diſpenſation of Re- 

_ wards and Puniſhments, ſhonld* be ufi- 

. cient to reſtrain a man from-any kind of 
Blafphemy or Villany whatſoever. 
' But the thing I am ſpeaking to, will 
more fully appear, by conſideration of 

- thoſe horrid miſchiefs of all kinds, that 
would moſt naturally follow from the de- 


nial of this Dofrine. F 
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If there be no ſuch thing to be expet- 
&d as happineſs or miſery hereafter, why 
then the only buſineſs that men are to take 
care of, 1s their preſent well-being 1n this 
World. There being nothing to be count- 
ed either good or bad, but in order to 
theſe: Thoſe things which we conceive 
to be conducible to it, being the only 
duties3 and all other things that are croſs 
toit, being the only (ins. And therefore 
whatever a man's appetite ſhall incline 
him to, he ought not to deny himſelf in 
| it ( be the thing what it will ) ſo he can 
have it, or do 1t, without probable danger. 
| Suppoſe it be matter of gaiz or profit 
he 18 diſpoſed to; if he can cheat or ſteal 
ſecurely, this will be ſo far from being a 
fault, that 1t 1s plainly his duty, that 1s, 
reaſonable for him to do. Becauſe it 1s a 
proper means to promote his chief end. 
And fo for other caſes of anger, hatred, 

revenge, &c. According to this principle 
a man muſt take the firſt opportunity of 
ſatisfying theſe paſſions, by doing any kind 
of miſchief to the perſon he is offended 
with ; whether by falſe accuſation and per- 
Jury, or ( if need be) by poyſoning- or 
ſtabbing ofhim; provided he can do theſe . 
things {o,as to eſcape the ſuſpition of others, 
and humane penalties, 


M 4. Now 
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Now let any man judg, what Bears, 
and Wolves, and Devils, men would prove 
to one another, if every thing ſhould be 
not only lawful, but a duty , whereby 
they might oratifie their. impetuous luſts; 
if they might either perjure themſelye, 
or ſteal, or murder, as often as they could 
do it fafely, and get any advantage by 
it. 

But theſe things are fo very obvious 
and undeniable, that the moſt prophane 
Atheiſtical perſons do own the truth of 
them. And upon this they are willing to 
acknowledg, That Religion” and the be- 
lief of another life, 1s a very politick in- 
vention, and needful for the well-govern- 
1ng of the world, and for the keeping of 
men 1n awe, from the doing any ſecret 
miſchiefs. Which (by the way ) 18 a con- 
ceſlion of no ſmall advantage to the ho- 
hour of Religion, con{idering that it pro- 
ceeds from the greateſt profeſſed enemies 
to it: Whereby they grant, that it is fit 


theſe things ſhould be true, if they are 


not; or at leaſt, that it is fit that the ge- 
nerality of men ſhould believe them to be 
true. And though themſelves pretend to 
believe otherwiſe, yet are they, not {0 
far out of their wits, as to be willing that 


thoſe with. whom they converſe, their 


Wives, 
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| Wives, and Children, and Servants, ſhould 
| be of the ſame opinion with them; be- 
| cauſe then they could have no reaſon to 
expeCt any ſafety amongſt them. What 
ſecurity could any man have of his Eſtate, 
or Honour, or Life, if ſuch with whom 
he is moſt familiar and intimate, might 
think themſelves at liberty to do all the 
ſecret miſchiefs to them which they had 
the opportunity to commit 2 
But there is one thing more, which thoſe 
who profeſs to disbelieve this principle, 
ſhould do well to conſider; and. that 1s 
this, That there 1s no 1maginable reaſon, 
why ( amongſt thoſe that know them ) 
they ſhould pretend to any kind of ho- 
neſty or conſcience, becauſe they are whol- 
ly deſtitute of all ſuch motives as may be 
ſufficient to oblige them to any thing of 
this nature : But according to them, that 
which is called Virtue and Religion muſt 
be one of the moſt (illy and uſeleſs things 
in the world, i 
As for the principle of Honour, which 
ſome imagine may ſupply the room of Cor- 
ſcience, This relates only to external re-. 
putation, and the eſteem which we have 
amongſt others 3. and therefore can be of 
no influence, to reſtrain men from doing 
any: ſecret miſchief. 
| | | From 
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- From What hath been ſaid it will fol. ll cc 
low, That thoſe who have any regard to» Ml pc 
their own ſafety, ought to abandon all 
kind of Tociety with ſuch pernicious per. 
fons, who according to their own prin- 
ciples, muft take all opportunities of do- 
mg any miſchief to others, which they 
are able to effe& with any advantage to 
themſelves. 

Now if this be fo ( as I have proved ), 
that the nature of man is ſo framed, as not 
to be effeCtually perſwaded and wrought 
upon, without the conſideration of ſuch 
a future ſtate ; if it be neceflary, to add 

everlaſting motives, as the Sanctions of 

that Law, by which the Humane Nature 
is to be governed ; this muſt render it 
highly credible, that there is ſuch a ſtate, 
becauſe it muſt needs be very unworthy of | 
God, to conceive of him, that he hath con- 
trived the nature of one of his beſt and 
moſt noble Creatures after ſuch a manner, 
as to make it incapable of. being governed 
without falſhood and deceit. The necet- 
ſity of this principle to the government 
of mens lives and actions, is the ground 
of | that ſaying amongſt the Aabbirs, 

That Paradiſe and Hell are two of the 

ſeven Pillars upon which. God is faid 

to have founded the World. As it 
- cou 
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| could not be upheld without ſuch a ſap- 
| | port. : | 


2. The third and laſt Argument, I pro- 
poſed to ſpeak to, was from the neceſſi- 
ty of this principle to the vindication of 
Divine Providence. Nothing 1s more uni- 
verfally acknowledged, than that God is 
Good and Juſt; That well-doing ſhall be 
rewarded, and evil actions pumiſhed by 
him. And yet we ſee, that his diſpenſa- 
tions In this life! are many times promiſ- 
cuous and uncertain, ſo that a_man can 
not judg of love or hatred, by all that is 
before him. The worſt of men are ſome- 
times in the beſt condition, 7f i# this life ; cor. 15: 
only we had hope, we ſhonld be of all men 19- 
moſt miſerable, ſaith the Apoſile, ſpeak- ! 
ing concerning thoſe primitive times of 
perſecution, when the better any man was, 
the more was he expoſed to ſuffering. 
Nor 1s 1t thus only 1n the caſe of partt- 
cular perſons, or in the ſucceſs of private 
differences betwixt men and men; but 
likewiſe for ſome of thoſe deciſions that 
are made by the Sword, in the publick 
conteſts of Princes and Nations ; theſe 
may ſometimes be ſo ſtated, as to the e- 
vent of them, as'may in the judgment 
of wiſe and good men ſeem unequal, and 
——_ not. 
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not according to juſtice and the. right of 
the cauſe. 

Now the greater uncertainty there is 
as to the preſent affairs of this world, -by 
ſo much greater is the certainty of a fu. 
ture Judgment. It 1s true indeed, that 
virtue may: be ſaid to be a reward to it 
ſelf, and vice a putnſhment; in regard of 
that ſatisfaction, or that regret of mind 
which. doth accompany ſuch things. But 
theſe are not ſuch kind of rewards and pu- 
nifhments, as Lawgtvers are to take care of; 
by which they are to excite thoſe under | 

the government, to overcome the labours 
and difficulties that they may ſometimes 

- meet with in dotng their duty, and to re- 
ſtrain athers from wicked actions. - . | 

It would ſeem a wild extravagant Law, 
which ſhould propoſe by way of Re- 
ward, that thoſe who had upon account 
of Religion or Virtue', undergone any 
great dangers and troubles, ſhould tor 
their reward be put again to undergo more 
and greater. That they who had been 
euilty of Robbery, ſhould by way of 
puniſhment be obliged to commit Mur- 
der. 

Befides thoſe Moral advantages or mil- 
_ chiefs, which are properly the effects of 

Virtue and Vice; there is likewiſe ns 

ip 
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Phyſical Good or Evil, that may be ex- 
pected as the reward and puniſhment o 
them. | 26 | ev] 
| Would it become a juſt Governour, 
| to permit his rebellious Subjed&s, thoſe 
who cofitemn his Laws, to perſecute 
ſuch as were obedient to him, with all. 
kind of ſcorn and violence, ſtripes, impri- 
ſonment, torments, and death 1t ſelf; 
and that for this very reafon , becauſe 
they were willing to do their duties, and 
to obſerve the Laws? Would it be a 
reaſonable excuſe for ſuch a Ruler to 
ſay, That one of theſe had received ſuf- 
ficient, puniſhment 1n the very commiſit- 
on of ſuch crimes; and that- the: other 
had a ſufficient reward, both in the do- 
ing of his duty, and in his ſuffering for 
it? What could be more inconſiſtent with 
the rules of Juſtice, and the wile ends of 
Government ? 
What could be a greater diſparage- 
ment to Divine Providence, than to per- 
mit the calamities and ſufferings which 
good men undergo 1n this world , many 
times upon the account of Religion, to 
pals unrewarded 3 and the many mif- 
chiefs and prophanations, which wick- 
ed men take the adyantage .of com- 
mitting by their greatneſs and proſpe- 
"a rity 
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rity in this world, to go unpuniſhed ) 
What great glory would-it be, to pre. 
ſide over this material World, Stars and 
Meteors, Sea and Land, Plants and Beaſts, 
to put theſe things into ſuch a regulax 
courſe as may be ſuitable to their na. 
tures, and the operations for which they 
are deſigned; and in the mean ſpace to 
have no proportionable regard, either 
for thoſe that reverence the Deity, or 
thoſe who contemn him ? 
'Tis very well ſaid to this purpoſe by a 
Amyral- ate Author, That not to conduct the courſe 
1 of Nature in a due manner, might ſpeak 
a fome defect of Wiſdom in God ; but 
iF not to compenſate Virtue: and Vice, be- 
ſides the defect of Wiſdom in not ad- 
juiting things ſuitably to their qualitica- 
tions, but crofly coupling Proſperity with 
Vice, and Mifery with- Virtue, would ar- 
ove too great a defect of Goodneſs and 
_ of Juſtice, And perhaps it would not 
be lefs expedient (ſaith he ) with Epz- 
curus, to deny all Providence, than to 
aſcribe to it ſuch defeds : It being iels 
unworthy of the Divine Nature, to neg- 
led the Univerſe altogether, than to ad- 
mimiter humane affairs with ſo ttuch in- 
juſtice and irregularity, 


And 
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And therefore 'tis neceſſary for the 
vindication of Divine Providence, that 
there ſhould be a future ſtate, and Day 
of Accounts, wherein every man ſhall 
be. forced to acknowledg, that wer 
there is a reward for the righteous, doubt- Pla.58:n, 


leſs there is a God that "judgeth - the 


earth. 
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QOH &P. RIEL 
- Concerning the Duties of Religion 
naturally flowing from the con 
federation of the Divine Nature 
and ' PerfeStions : And firſt, of 
Adoration and Worſhip, - 


H Aving diſpatched the two firſt things 

| L I propoſed as the principal Ingre- 

dients . to a ſtate of Religion, namely, 
I. A belief and an acknowledgment of 
the Divine Nature and Exiſtence, 2. Due 
apprehenſions of his Excellencies and Per- 
fetions, I proceed now to the third, 
namely, Suitable affections and demeanour 
towards him. Which muſt naturally fol- 
low from the former, The ſerious belict 
and conſideration of thoſe incomparable 
Excellencies which there are in the Di- 
vine Natyre, ought not to be terminated 
in meer ſpeculation, but muſt derive an 
influence upon the heart and affections: 
it being natural for men to proportion 

_ their eſteem of things, according to that 
worth and dignity which they apprehend 
ks : 9 
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to be in/ them: And therefore that Being 
which hath in it all poſhble PerfeQions, 
may juſtly challenge all poſhible eſteem 
| 3nd veneration, - as due, to 1t. 
| Tn the enumerating of thoſe ſeveral af: 
fetions and duties, I ſhall obſerve the 
fame method which I have formerly uſed 
in reckoning up the Attributes them- 
elves. 
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| 1. Gods incommunicable Excellencies 


| 


| ſhould diſpoſe our minds to Adoration and 
Worſhip, 

2. The communicable kefiliares, which 
belong to the Divine 

1. Vnderſianding, namely, his infinite 
Knowledg and Wiſdom, and his particu- 
lar Providence, ſhould work in us, Faith, 
Afrrance, Hope, Confidence. 

2. Will, namely, his Goodneſs, Juſtice, 
Faithfulneſs, are naturally apt to excite 
In us, Love, Deſire, Zeal: 

2. F armidics of ATing, namely, his Power; 
* which ſhould produce in us Reverexce and 
Fear : His Dominion over us, and diftri- 
buting of futureRewards and Puniſhments, 
which calls for our Obedience, both AdTive 

_ and Paſſroe. 
Though IT cannot ſay, that ge of theſe 
Affection and Duties are ſo to be reſtrain- 
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ed to thoſe reſpective Attributes unto 
which I have aſcribed them, but that the 
conſideration of any of the reſt, may haye 
a proper influence to diſpoſe men to any, 
or to all of them ; yet that there is ſome 
more peculiar reference and correſpon- 
dence betwixt theſe Attributes and theſe 


AfﬀecCtions and Duties, as they are here 


conjoined, I {hall endeavour to ſhew in 
treating concerning each of them. 


1. Thoſe incommunicable and ſuperla- 
tive Excellencies of the Divine Nature, 
whereby God doth infinitely tranſcend 
all other Beings, are naturally apt to work 
in us, a high eſteem and admiration of 
him; a readineſs of mind, upon all occa- 
fions,to expreſs our Adoration and Worſhip 
towards him. 

That Worſhip 1s due to God, hath been 
univerſally acknowledged, in all Ages and 
Nations. And Ariſtotle aſſerts, that who- 
ſoever doth doubt of, or deny this, ought 
not to be deait with by Arguments, but 
by Puniſhments. 

That it 1s the .Excellency of any Being 
which 1s the proper ground of: the wor- 
{hip we pay to it, hath been generally ac- 
knowledged. The Philoſophers have own- 


Nat, Dear, ed this. So Tully, Preſtans Deorum natu« - 
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ra, &c, © The nature of God may juſtly 
6 challenge the worſhip of men, becauſe 
«gf its ſuperlative Excellency, Bleſſed- 
«neſs, Eternity. For whatſoever excels, 
« hath upon that account a veneratton due 


Gtoit. SO Seneca, Dens colitur propter 


Majeſtatem eximiam, ſingularemq; natu- 


11m. © God is therefore worſhipped, be- 


« cauſe of his excellent Majeſty and in- 
| * comparable Nature. And to this the 
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Scripture likewiſe doth atteſt. Al! rati- Plal.89. 9, * 


ous whom thou haſt made, ſhall come and 
worſhip before rhee, and ſhall glorifie thy 
name, for thou art great, and doſt won- 
derous things, thou art God alone, And 
2pain, P/al.95.3, having ſaid, Foy the Lord 
is a great God, and a great King above 
all Gods, it is preſently ſubjoined, O come 
let us worſhip, and fall down, and kneel be- 
fore the Lord our Maker. And yet again, 
Pſal.g7. 7. Worſhip him all ye gods: And 
the reaſon 1s given preſently after , For 
thou Lord art high above all the earth, 
tho art exalted far above all gods. 

By Worſhip, T mean in the general, the 
aigheſt eſteem and admiration of him in 
our minds, whereby we do- continually 


bow down our ſouls before him, in the 


acknowledgment of his Excellencies de- 
pending upon him, invoking of him in 
| N 2 our 


I0, 
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our neceſlities, making our ackriowledg.. 
ments to him, as being the: Author of all 
the mercies we enjoy 3 together with ſuch 
external ſervices, as may be'fit to teſtifie 

_ Unto others that inward veneration which 
we have for him, whether by the humbleſt 
geſtures, of proſtration. or bowing our 
ſelves before him, kneeling, lifting up our 
hands and eyes unto him ; being always 
ready to ſpeak good of his Name, tO make | 
his praiſe glorious. Which mult be ac- 
companied with a hearty zeal and indig- 
nation, againſt all ſuch things as refle( 
diſhonour upon him. 

Beſides this general habit of Worſhip, 
with which our minds ſhould always be 
poſſeſſed, there are likewiſe ſome parti- 
cular actions and ſervices, which by the 
hght of Nature, and the conſent of Na- 
tions have been judged proper to expreſs 
our honouring of him : As the ſetting apart 
of particular Perſons, and Places, and Times, 
peculiarly for his Worſhip. 

| It hath been the general praCtiſe of all 

Nations, to have:amonegſt them a diſtinct 

calling of men, ſet apart to officiate 7 $4- 

cris, to aſſiſt the people in their publick 

Worſhip, to inſtru& them in their duties, 

and to excite them to the performance of 
them. Which being a work of fo _ 
—— 
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lick uſefulneſs and general neceſſity, com- 
mon reaſon will aſſureus, that the beſt way. 
of providing for it, 1s by ſuch perſons as 
are bred up to it, and ſet apart for it. Such 
men are like to have the greateſt 5471, 
who have made 1t their bulineſs and their 
oreateſt care, and who are obliged to it 
by way of Office. Si 

It is natural for men who are joined 
together in Civil Soczeties, to join like- 
wiſe 1n Religious Worſhip. And 1n order 
to this, 'tis neceſſary that there ſhould be 
publick Places, and ſolemn Times ſet apart 
for ſuch Aſſemblies. Which hath accor- 
dingly been the practice of all civilized 
Nations. And in the manner of perform- 
ing their publick Worſhip, it was ftill 
required to be done with all imaginable 
ſubmiſſion and reverence. This the $f97ck 
commends, and cites Ariſtotle for it 5 Egre- gy. xg. 
gie Ariſtoteles ait, nunquam nos verecun- Ye lib. 7. 
diores eſſe debere, quam cum de Diis agi- 3 
tur, &c. * Men are never more concert 
«ed to be humble and modeſt, than when 
*they have to do about God. We fhoutd 
*enter the Temples, with an humble and 
* compoſed demeanour, When we ap- 
* proach to ſacrifice, 1t ſhould be with all 
© imaginable expreſſions of reverence and 
* modeſty,inour countenance and carriage. 

Wa. 7. 
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As for the chief matter and ſubſtance of 


an 
natural Worſhip, unto which the light of I ot 
Reaſon will dire&, I know no other, than il pi 
invoking of the Deity, returning thanks b 


to him, and inquiring after his Will. Thoſe 
things which are ſuperadded to theſe, in 
that moſt acceptable way of Worſhip re- 
vealed in the Goſpel, are not proper to 
be diſcourſed of here, becauſe they de- 
pend meerly upon revelation. ©. 

It 1s true indeed, that all Nations pre- 
tending to any Religion, from the molt an- 
cient times to which any record doth ex- 
tend, have agreed in the way of worſhip 
by Sacrifice, And from this general pratfif 
there may ſeem to be ſome ground to 1n- 
fer, this way of worſhip to have been di- 
rected by the light of Nature. But when 
*tis well confided.” what little ground 
there is to perſwade a man, left to his own 
free reaſon, that God ſhould be pleaſed 
with the killing 2nd burning of Beaſts, 

or with the deltroying of ſuch things by 
Fire of which better uſe might be made, 
if they were diſpoſed of ſome other way; 
I fay, when it is well conſidered, what 
little reaſon there is to induce ſuch a man 
to believe, that the killing or burning of 
Beaſts or Birds, or any other thing uſeful 
pw mankind, ſhould of 1 it ſelf be a paper 

| and. 
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and natural means to teſtifie our ſubje&ti- 


on to God, or to be uſed by way of ex- 
piation from fin ; It will rather appear pro- 
bable, that the original of this practice 
was from T»ſtitution, and that our firſt 
Parents were by particular revelation 1n- 
ſtructed 1n this way of worſhip, from whom 
it was delivered down to their ſucceſiive 
Generations. by verbal Tradition 3 and by 
| this means was continued in thoſe Families, 
| whodeparted from the Church,and proved. 
| Heathen 1n the firſt Ages of the world 3 a- 
| mongſt whom this Tradition was in courſe 
of time, - for want of care and frequent re- 
newals, corrupted with many humane ſu- 
perinducements, according to the gerins 
or intereſts of ſeveral times, or Nations. 

As for the Reaſons, why God was plea- 
led to inſtitute to his own people this 
way of worſhip, there are theſe two things 
may be ſuggeſted. 

r. Sacrifices had a typical reference un- 
to'that great deſign which was. to be ac- 
compliſhed 1a the fulzef of timze, by the 
Sacrifice of Chriſt upon the Croſs, which 
Is at large explained and applied in ſe- 
veral parts of the New Teſtament, partl- 
cularly 1n,the Epiſtle to the Hebrews, from 
whence 'many ſtrong arguments may now 
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be deduced, for confirmation of the truth 
of the Goſpel. | 

2. Becauſe this way of worſhip was moſt 
ſuitable to thoſe Ages 3 the Providence of 
God having purpoſely adapted his own 
inſtitutions of worſhip, unto the abllitig 
and capacities of men in ſeveral time, 
Diſcovering himſelf to his people in diver; 
manners, according to ſundry times. And 
therefore in thoſe firſt and ruder Ages of 
the world, when people were more gene- 
rally immerſed 1n ſenſible things, and ſtood 
in need of ſomewhat to raiſe and fix their 
imaginations, God was pleaſed to amuſe | 
them with external pomp and folemni. 
ties, and to employ that time of their 


_ 20nage, about theſe plainer rudiments or 


elements of the world. But when they 
were grown up from this 2o»age, when 
the generality of men became more no- 
tional, better able to conſider and abſtract 
things z- when by the ſpreading of the 
Roman Conquelts, which extended to the 
molt conſiderable parts of the world, they 
had Itkewiſe ſpread their Arts and Civt- 
lities, reducing the Provinces which came 
under their power, from that ſavagenels 


and barbariſm with which they had for- 


merly been ovyerſpread, to the love _ 
i Ie 4 
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deſire of. all peaceful Arts, and the ſtudy 
of all uſeful knowledg, whereby the minds 
of men were rendered more rational and 
inquiſitive than before they had been, and 
conſequently better prepared for the re- 
ception of the Chriſtian Religion : In this | 
fulneſs of time ( as the Scripture ſtyles 1t ) 
did the Providence of God think fit to 
introduce Chriſtian Religion, a more ra- 
| tional and ſpiritual way of worſhip, whoſe 
| Precepts are molt agreeable tothe pureſt 
| and ſublimeſt reaſon ; conſiſting chiefly 
1n a regulation of the mind and ſpirit, 
WW and ſuch kind of practices as- may pro- 
| mote the good of humane ſociety, and 
molt effeftually conduce to the perfecting 
of our natures, and the rendering of them | 
happy: - 
And that the moſt rational kind of 
| worlhip doth conſiſt in ſuch kind -of qua- 
Iifications and ſervices , beſides the at- 
teſtation of ſeveral Scriptures to this pur- 
pole, may likewiſe be made evident by 
the acknowledgment of the wiſeſt Hea- 
thens. Exſebius quotes Menander a Greek Priay. 7. 
Poet to this purpoſe, ( ſometimes cited *"s. lib. 
by St. Paul), Men do in vain, faith he, one 
endeavour to make the Gods propitions 
by their coſtly Sacrifices; if they would 
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have the Divine favour, let them ly 
and adore God in their hearts, be Juſt 
and holy in their converſations. And 
1n another place, he cites the like ſay. 
ings out of Porphyrie, tn his Book de $4. 
crificiis, & Apollonins, &Cc. 

So Maxim Tyrins, ſpeaking concern. 
ing thoſe' divers Solemnities wherewith 


| ſeveral Nations did honour their Gods, 


ſaith, He would be loth, by denying am 


of theſe, to derogate from the honour if 
the Deity 3 but men ſhould chiefly labour 
fo have him jn their minds , "iuoa uiny 
geaTIouy (46708, they (hould principally Ell« 


deavour to know him, and to love 


him. 

So Seneca, having diſcourſed concern- 
ing thoſe external adorations and cere- 
monies, whereby ſeveral men were wont 
to expreſs their devotion, he ſays, Hy- 
mane ambitio iſtis capitur officiis , De- 
um colit qui novit;' *Such formalities 
* may be acceptable to the ambition of 
«men, but he only can truly worſhip 
© God who knows him. The firſt ſte» 
(faith he) unto Divine worſhip, is to 
believe the Being of God, aad then to 
demean our felves towards him ſuitably 
to the greatneſs of his Majeſty. Ys 

CIS: Deos 
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s Mines propitiare , bonns efto;, ſatis illos 
coluit quiſquis imitatus eft. * Would you 
«render him propitious to you, etden- 

« your to be good; that man only doth 
«truly worſhip him, who labowrs to be 

«ke hit. So Tilly, Cults ante Deg- De Nat. 
run efs optimms ,. idemque caſtiſſumins, a= 5 u'ts 
que ſan@iſſumns, pleniſſemuſque pietatis, ut 

eos ſemper pura, integra, incorrupta men- 

te &* voce Veneremur. 

' To which I ſhall only add that laying 

of Perſizs, where he prefers an honeſt Satyr. 2; 


and a virtuous. mind, above all other 
coſtly Sacrifices and Offerings. 


Compoſttum Jus faſque animi, ſanFoſque 


receſſus 
| Mentis, &* incotum generoſo peFus ho- 
neſto, 
Hee cedo, ut admoveam templis, &* farre 
litabo. 


It true worſhip did conſiſt only in coſt- 
ly Sacrifices, then ſuch alone as were rich, 
could be religious z whereas God is more 
ready to accept the meaneſt Offering, 
from a perſon of a juſt and worthy and 
generous mind, who doth truly love and 
devote himſelf to him, than of the moſt 


pom- 
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pompous caltly Sacritices from other, 

| And thus have I done treating 
thoſe kind of affections, which natural 
follow from due apprehenſions of the jx. 
communicable Attributes belonging to th 
Divine nature, namely , adoration and 


worſhip. - 
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bn. Of Faith or Afrance 72 God. 


Proceed to thoſe other affeCtions 
| whereby we are to give unto God 
{ſo far as Creatures are capable ) that 
honour which 1s due to thoſe communi- 
cable perfeCtions belonging to the Divine 
Underſtanding, Will, Faculties of AGing, 
namely, his Viſdozr, Goodneſs, Power, Do- 
minion, and ſuperiority over us, and his 
diſtribution of future Rewards and Puniſh- 
ments; which ſhould reſpectively excite 
In us, Afrance, Love, Reverence, and Obe- 
dience, both aFive and paſſzve. And though 
each of theſe graces, have ſufficient foun- 
dation in every one of the Divine ex- 
cellencies promiſcuouſly, yet there 1s ſome 
more peculiar reference and correſpon- 
dence amongſt them, according to this 
order. 

[ purpoſe to ſpeak to each of them, ſe- 
verally and brietly, 

Firſt, Concerning Afﬀrance 3 by which 
I mean an acquieſcence of the mind, where- 
by it 1s ſupported againſt all unneceſſary 

doubts 
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doubts and fears, upon account of the Dj. 
vine All-ſufficiency in general, with more 
ſpecial refpeCt to his Knowledg and Wiſ. 
dom and Providence,whereby he doth take 
notice of our conditions, and 1s able tg 
order all things for the beſt, and dothnot 
permit any thing to' berall us without his 
knowledg of it, and being:concerned for 
it. This Grace, according to its different 
relations, is uſually diftingutſhed1ntotheſe 
three branches: 1. As it reſpects an actof 
the judgment - in afſenting to all divine 
truths, whether duſcoverable by Reaſon 
or by Revelation, ſo 'tis ftyled Faith. 
2. As it imports a reſting of the will and 
affe&tions in the Divine goodneſs, whe- | 
ther diſcovered to us by the light of na- 
ture or by revelation, ſo 'tis {tyled Truſt; 
and. according to the greater meaſure or 
degree of it, Confidence and Pleropbory, 

* Se the Heathen, who have no revelation, 
can ſapport themſelves in their ſufferings 
for that which is good, with the conſt- 
deration that God will take care of them. 
2. As it relates to the expectation and 
deſire after ſome future good which we 
ſtand in need of, or the efcaping of fome 
evil we are obnoxious unto, ſo 'tis ſtyled 
Hepe- | But I ſhall treat of thefe promiſcu- 
oully, becauſe they agree 1n the genera 

na- 
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aature of Afftiance. And how reaſonable 


and proper this affiazce in God is, will 


appear from theſe conſiderations. 

| 7. 'Tis neceflary to our preſent ſtate in 
| this world, that there ſhould be ſomething 
| for us, to lean upon, and have recourſe 
| unto, as our ſupport and refuge. 

2. God alone is an all-ſuffticient ftay, 
upon which the mind of man can ſecure- 
ly repoſe it ſelf in every condition. 
| 1. 'Tis neceſſary to our preſent ſtate 

in this world, that there ſhould be ſome- 


thing for us to lean upon, and have re- 


courſe unto, as our ſupport and refuge. 
This the ancient Poets have. ſignified 1n 
their fable of Pandora's Box, which when 


Epimetheus had opened, and ſaw all man- 


ner of evils flying out of it, he ſudden- 
ly cloſed it again, and ſo kept in Hope at 
the bottom of it, as being the only reme- 


dy left to mankind, againſt all thoſe evils 


to which they are obnoxious. Every man 
at his beſt eſtate, is but a feeble infirm 
creature z what from the impotence of his 
mind, and the diſorder of his paſſions 
from within; together with the troubles 


and difficulties that he ſhall meet withall 


irom without ; the great obſcurity which 
there is in the nature of things, that un- 
c&rtainty which attends the iffues and e- 

vents 
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vents of them; the mutability of all hy. 
mane affairs, which cannot poſlibly be ſe. 
cured by all the imaginable wiſdom! and 
forelight which men are capable of. ' From 
all which it ſufficiently appears, that faith 
and hope and #ryſt are altogether neceſſa- 
ry to the ſtate of men in this world; and 
that they muſt always be 1n an unſafe, un- 
quiet condition, unleſs they have fome- 
what to ſupport and relieve them in their 
exigences. *'Tis obſerved of the Hopp, 
and other ſuch climbing Plants, which are 
not of ſtrength. enough to bear up them- | 
ſelves, that they will by natural inſtind 
lean towards and claſp about any thing 
that 1s next, which may help to bear them 
up; and in the want of a Tree or a'Pole, 
which 1s their proper ſupport, they will 
wind about a Thiſtle or a Nettle, or any 
other Weed, though in the iſſue it will 
help to choak and deſtroy the growth of | 
them, inſtead of furthering 1t. The appli- 
cation 1s eaſie, Al fleſh is graſs, and the 
glory thereof, as the flower of the field, of 
a fading impotent condition, ſtanding in 
need of ſomething without it felt tor its 
protection and ſupport. And a miſtake 1n 
the choice of ſuch helps, may ſometimes 
prove fatal. Our conditions in this world 
are often 1n Scripture repreſented oy a 

tate 
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ſtate of warfare, wherein the virtues of, cM 
raith and Hope are faid to be our Breſt- Eph.6.179, 7 
plate, Our Shield, and our Helmet, the = 
chief defenſive arms, whereby we are to 
be guarded againſt all aſſaults. And fome- 
times by a ſtate travelling by: Sea, where- 
in Hope is our Anchor, that which. mul yey,s. 19. 
fx and keep us {teddy in the midft of all 
ſtorms. | 
2, God alone 1s an all-ſufficient ſtay, 
[upon which the mind of man can ſecure- 
ly repoſe it ſelf in every condition. For 
which reaſon he 1s1n the $cr7ptare phraſe 
ftyled the Hope of Iſrael, the confidence yg. s5.s. 
of all the ends of the earth, and of ſuch a5 Prov-3.26. 
are afar off upon the Sea, the God of Hope. _ 17 
Which Titles he hath been pleaſed to al- 
ſume unto himſelf, to teach us this lef- 
lon, that our Faith and Hope ſhould be in wet.1.21. 
God. 
The principal conditions requiſite in 
that perſon, who is' fit to be a proper ob- 
jet of our confidence are theſe four :; 
I. Perfect knowledg and wiſdom, to 
underſtand our conditions, and what may 
be the moſt proper helps and remedies 
tor them. Fa 
2. Unqueſtionable goodneſs, love, faith- 
 fulnefs, to be concerned for us, and totake 
care of us: 


O 3. Sufficient 
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3. Sufficient power, to relieve us in 
_ every condition, ap 2 
_ . 4+. Everlaſtingneſs, that may reach to 
us and our poſterity to all - generation, 
All which are only to be found in Go, 
From whence it will appear; that as heig 
the only proper object of our truſt, fo by 
not-truſting in him, we do deny to hin 
the honour which 1s due to theſe Divine 
excellencies}, and conſequently 'are def- 
cient in one of the chief parts of Reli- 
44 (0): 
1. He alone hath perfect knowledg and | 
wildom-to underſtand our conditions, and” 
what may be the moſt proper remedy for 
Pfal. 147. them. His underſtanding is infinite. Our | 
5 molt ſecret thoughts and inward groan- 
ings are not hid from him. He knows our 
diſeaſes, and what Phyſick 1s fitteſt for 
us, the' beſt means of help, and the moſt 
fitting ſeaſon to apply thoſe means, | He 
is infinitely wiſe to contrive ſuch ways of 
ſafety and deliverance, as will. {\urmount 
all thoſe difficulties and perplexities which 
would put humane wiſdom to a loſs. tc 
doth ſometimes accompliſh his ends with- 
Pa.17.14- out any viſible means 3. filing mens belies 
with bis hid treaſure , making them to 
thrive and proſper in the world, by ſuch 
ſecret ways as men underſtand not. And 
| = - fome- 
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ſometimes he doth blaſt the moſt likely | 
means, ſo that the battel is not to the FEccleſ. 9; 
ſtrong, nor yet bread to the wiſe, nor riches "_ 
to men of underſtanding, nor yet favour 
to men of kill; but it may happen to 
them, as the Prophet ſpeaks, that though 
they ſow much, yet they bring in but little, Hag. t. 6. 
they eat and have not enough, they drink 
| but are not filled, they are clothed but not 
warm, earn wages but put it into a bag 
| with holes. And therefore upon this ac- 
count, there 1s very good reaſon why God 
ſhould be the object of our confidence. 

2. Heis likewiſe infinite as to his Good- 
neſs, Love, Truth, Faithfulneſs, whereby 
he 1s concerned for our welfare, and doth 
take care for us. The neareſt and deareſt 
relations which we have in the world, m 
whom we have moſt reaſon to be conhi- 
dent, Our father and mother may forſake Pta.27.ts; 
#-: And as for ſuch whom we have ob- 
| liged by all imaginable kindneſs, they 
| ay deal deceitfnlly with us, and prove 
like winter brooks, which in wet ſeaſons, Job 6; 15; | 
when there is no need of them, will run with 
a torrent, but are quite vaniſhed in a time 
of drought. Whilſt we are in a proſperous 
condition they will be forward to apply 
themſelves to us, With great profeſſions of 
kindneſs and zeal; but if our condition 
EZ RR. 
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prove any way declining, they preſent] 
fall off and become ſtrangers, forgetting 
and renouncing all obligations of friend. 
ſhip and gratitude, rather than run th: 
lealt hazard or trouble to do us a kindnek 
That man hath had but little experience 
in the world, to whom this 1s not very 
evident, But now the mercy and good. 

Fial.68. s, neſs of God 7s over all his works, and 
more eſpecially extended to ſuch as arc 

145.14. 11 a ſtate of- miſery, the fatherleſs and 

146.9, widows, the priſoners, the poor, and the | 

Plal1o.ry, JEranger. He is the helper of the friend-. 
leſs. That which amongſt men 1s uſually 
the chief occaſion to take off their af- 
fection and kindneſs, namely, miſery and 
attliction, 15 a principal argument to entitle 
us to the favour of God, and therefore 

1s frequently made uſe of by good men 

6031.22.11, 12 H. Scripture to that purpoſe. O go not 

far from me, for trouble is nigh at hand, 

and there is none to help mes; I am it 
miſery, O hear me ſpeedily. 

2. He 1s of infinite Power, for our re- 

lict and ſupply in every condition; being 

; able to do whatſoever be pleaſeth both in 

heaven and in earth, and in the ſea, and 
in all deep places. He is the firſt cauſe of 
every thing, both as to its being. and ope- 
ration. We depend wholly upon his power, 

5 not 
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not only for the iſſues and events of things, 
but likewiſe for the means. And there- 
fore 'tis in Scripture made an argument 
why we ſhould not truſt in riches, or in 
any worldly thing, becauſe power belongs ypc, 1, 
to God, And 'tis elſewhere urged for a Th 
reaſon why we ſhould truſ# i the Lord 
for ever, becauſe in the Lord Jehovah is 16, 25. 4, 
everlaſting ſtrength. And upon this con- 
fideration Abraham 1s ſaid to have hoped $94 12» 
| againſt hope, being fully perſwaced that wy 
| what God had promis'd he was able to 
perform. : 

4. He is everlaſting, whereas all other 
helps and comforts which we can pro- 
poſe to our ſelves are tranſient and fading. 
Ar for our fathers, where are they? And 50S 
do the Prophets, or Princes, L:ve for ever ? | 
Their days upon earth are a ſhadow that 
fecteth away, their breath goeth forth, and 
they return to the earth, and then all their 
thoughts periſh : Whereas he is from ever- 
|:{ting to everlaſting,God bleſſed for ever z 
and his righteouſneſs extendeth to childrens 
children, even to all generations. We ſce 
by daily experience, perſons of great hopes 
and expectations, when their Patrons dye 
upon whom they had their dependance, 
to what a forlorn and helpleſs condition 
they are reduced : But now this can ne 
(5:3 => wex 
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ver befall the man who trufteth in the Loyd, 
and whoſe hope the Lord is And 'tis one 
of the greateſt priviledges of Religion, 
that it doth furniſh a man with ſuch a ſure 
refuge and ſupport againſt all kind of exi. 
gences, whereby he may bear up his ſpi- | 
rit under thoſe difficulties wherewith others 
are overwhelmed. 

"Tis true indeed, it cannot be denied, 
but that God doth expect, and the nature 
of things doth require, that men ſhould 
be ſuitably affe&ed with joy or ſorrow, 
according as their conditions are; but yet 
with this difference, that thoſe who be- 
eve the Providence of Gad, ſhould not _ 
be 1o deeply affected with theſe things as 
other men, they ſhould weep 4s not weep: 
ing, and rejoice as not rejoicing. They 
ſhould not upon any occaſion fear or for- 
row as mc? without hope, but ſhould de- 
mean taemiclves as perſons that have an 
higher principle to be afted by, and tq 
Ive upon, than any of theſe ſen{ible things, 

[ cannot omit to ſuggeſt one Obſerva- 
tion concerning this duty of Afﬀzarce, 
which I have now been inſiſting upon; 
That though this particular virtue, and 
others of the like affinity, be evidently -20- 
ral duties, our obligation to them being 
clearly deducible from the light of wane 

| __ an 
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and the principles of reaſon, and conſe- | 
quently muſt be owned by the Heathen 

| Philoſophers 3 yet they do in their Wri- 
tings, ſpeak but ſparingly, concerning thoſe 
kind of virtues which are of a more ſpi- 
ritual nature, and tend moſt to the ele- 
vating and refining of the mind. And on 
the other fide, the Scripture doth moſt 
of all inſiſt upon the excellency and ne- 
| ceflity of theſe kind of graces. Which is 
one of the main differences, betwixt the 
Scripture and other moral Writings. And 
for this reaſon 1t 1s, that in ſpeaking of 
theſe graces and virtues, I do more fre- 
. quently allude to Scripture expreſſions. 
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QEcondly, As for thoſe perfeFions be. 
) longing to the Divine 1:11, name- 
ly, his Goodneſs, his Juſtice, his Truth and 
Faithfulneſs : The due apprehenſion of 
theſe, ſhould excite 1n us the virtue of 
Love, with all the genuine fruits of it. 
By Love, I mean an eſteeming of him, 
and a ſeeking after him as our only hap- 
pineſs. 
So that there are two ingredients of 
this virtne of Love, Eſtimation and Choice. 
1. An Eſtimation of the judgment; a 
due valuation of thoſe excellencies which 
are 1n the Divine nature, whereby we look 
upon God as the ſupreme Being 3 genere 
boni: From whom all created goodneſs 
- 1s derived, and by conformity to whom 
' It 1s to be meaſured. And this notion 1s 
the proper importance of the word Cha- 
rity, whereby we account a thing dear 
or pretious, And in this ſenſe doth our 
Saviour oppoſe deſpiſing to loving, Either 
Mat.6. 24. he muſt hate the one, and love the other 
- or 
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or he muſt hold to the one, and deſpiſe the 
other. 

' Now theſe perfeCtions of the Divine 
nature may be conſidered, either abſoſute- 
ly or relatively. _ 

1. Abſolutely, as they are in themſelves, 
abſtrafting from any benefit that we our 
ſelves may have by them. And 1n this 
ſenſe they can anly produce in us an e- 

tem of our judgments, without any de- 
fire or zeal inour will or affections. The 
Devil doth underſtand theſe abſolute per- 

| {tions of the Divine nature, that God is 
1n himſelf moſt wife, moſt juſt, and pow- 
.erful: And he knows withal that theſe 
things are good , deſerving eſteem and 
venerationz and yet he doth not love 
God for theſe perfeQtions, becauſe he him- 
ſelt-1s. evil, and is not like to receive any 
benefit by them. | 

2. Relatively, with reference to that 
advantage which may arrive to. us from 
the Divine goodneſs. When men are con- 
vinced of their infinite need of him, and 
their miſery without him; and that theix 
utmoſt felicity doth conſiſt in the enjoy- 
ment of: him : This 1s that which proper-- 
ly provokes affection and deſire, name- 
ly, his relative goodneſs as to us. There 
5 ſcarce any. one under fuch tranſports of 

| | love, 
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love, as to believe the perſon whom, he 
_ Joves, to be in all reſpefts the moſt vir. 

tuous, wiſe, beautiful, wealthy that is in 
the world. He may know many others, 
that do in ſome, 1f not in all theſe reſpedts, 
exceed. And yet he hath not an equal | 
love for them, becauſe he hath not the 
lame hopes of attaining an intereft in 
them, and being made happy by them, 
So that this Virtue doth properly conliſt 
in ſuch- a kind of eſteem, as 1s withal ac- 
companied with a hope and belief of pro- 
moting our own happineſs by them. And 
this is properly the true ground and ori- 
ginal of our love to God. From whence 
will follow _ LD 


2. Our choice of him, as being the on- 

ly proper object of our happineſs , pre- 

' ferring him before any thing elſe that may 

come in competition with ghem. Not 

War. 10.3, Only ( as the Scripture expreſleth it ) 10- 
Luk. 14 ving him above father and mother , but 


26, 


Philem. 3: hating father and mother, yea and life it 


ſelf for his ſake « Counting all other things 
but droſs and dunz, in compariſon of him. 
Now it cannot otherwiſe be, but that 

a due apprehenſion of the Divine excel- 
leacies in general, efpzcially of his partt- 
cular g351nzls' to us, mult excite in the 
ſoul ſaitable affeCtioas towards him, And 
hence 
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he MM hence it 1s, that the miſapprehenſion of 
the Divine nature, as to this: Attribute, 
doth naturally produce in men that kind 
of ſuperſtition ſtyled Snofamorie, Which 
imports a frightful and over-timorous no- 
tion of the Deity, repreſenting God as 
auſtere and rigorous, ealily provoked by 
every little circumſtantial, miftake, and 
35 calily appeaſed again by any flattering 
| and {light formalities. Not but that there 
s ſufficient 'evidence from the principles 
of natural reaſon, to evince the contrary ; 
| but the true ground of their miſtake in 
this matter, is from their own vitious and 
corrupt affeftions. *'Tis moſt natural for 
ſeliſh and narrow men, to' make  them- 
ſclves the rule and meaſure of perfection 
in other things. And hence 1t 1s, that 
according as a mans own inclinations are, 
{0 will he be apt to think of God 5 Thox 
thoughteſt that T was altogether ſuch an one vfa.go.21 ;\- 
as thy ſelf: Thoſe that are of 11 natures | 
and of little minds, whoſe thoughts are 
nxed. upon ſmall and low matters, laying 
Trcater weight upon circumſtances, fa- 
lutes, addreſles, than upon the real worth - 
of perſons and ſubſtantial duties, being 
themſelves apt to be provoked unto wrath 
and fieygeneſs, upon the omiſſion of theſe 
leſſer Wamſtances, and to be pacified 
again 


again by any. flattering and formal fe. 
vices; ſuch men mult conſequently think 
themſelves obliged to deal juſt fo towards 
God, as they expect that others ſhould 
deal with them. And according to the 
different natures and tempers of thoſe men 
who do miſtake this notion of the Di- 
vine goodneſs, ſo are the effects and con- 
ſequences of this miſtake various ( as a 
Mr. Snith Jearned man hath well obſerved) When 
fiton, It meets with ſtout and flurdy natures, 
who are under a conſciouſneſs of, guilt, 
it works them to Atheiſm, hardens themto 
an oppoſition of him, to an endeavour of 
undermining and deſtroying the notion | 
of that Deity, by whom they are not like 
to be ſafe or happy. If with more ſoft | 
and #7#20rous. natures, men of baſe and 
ſlaviſh minds, it puts ſuch men on to flat- 
ter and collogue with him, and to pro- 
pitiate his favour by their zeal 1n lefler 
matters. And though in this kind of tem- 
per and carriage there may be a ſhew ot 
Religion, yet the terminating of it infuch 
things 1s moſt deſtructive to the nature of 
it,rendring all converſe with the Deity irk- 
ſom and grievous, begetting a kind of for- 
ced and przternatural zeal, inſtead of that 
inward love and delight, and thoſe other 


genuine kindly advantages which ſhould 
arile 
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ariſe to the ſoul from an internal frame of 
Religion. pes LOL 
And that the perfeCtions of the Divine 
nature, and particularly his Goodnels, 
ſhould excite our love of him, may be 
made evident by all kind of proofs. There 
being no kind of motive to affettion, whe- 
ther 722aginary or real, but 'tis infinitely 
more in God than in any thing elſe be- 
ſides. I ſhall mention only theſe three 
things. 
1. His abſolute goodneſs and excel- 
lency. 
2, His relative goodneſs and kindneſs 
tO US, | es 
3. The neceſlity we are-under of being 
utterly loſt and undone, without an 1nte- 
reſt in his favour. 
I. His abſolute perfeCtions are infinite, 
being the original of all that good which 
we behold in other things. Whatever 
_ attractives we find diffuſed amongſt other 
creatures, by which they are rendred 
amiable, they are all derived from him, 
and they are all, 1n compariſon to him, 
but as little drops to the Ocean. There 
Is much of lovelineſs in the fabrick of this 
beautiful world, the glorious Sur, the 
Moon and the Stars which he hath ordain- 
ed; which is abundantly enough to ren- 


der. 
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der the notion. and the ame of him ex. 
cellent in all the earth. We may perhaps 
know ſome particular perſons ſo very emi. 
nent for all kind of accompliſhments, »;r. 
tne, and wiſdom, and goodneſs, Cc. as ty 
contract an eſteem and veneration from 
all that know them. But now the higheſt 
perfections that are in men, beſides that 
they are derived from him, are fo. inh- 
nitely diſproportionable to his, that they 
may be ſaid not to be in any of the crex 
tures. There is ſome kind of communi- 
cated goodneſs, and wiſdom, and power, | 
and immortality in men ; and yet theſe 
perfections are in Scripture appropriated 
tothe Divine nature in ſuch a manner, as if 

{- Mat.19. 7. no Creature did partake of them. There is 

' "19. #one good, or wiſe, but he. He 1s the 

eb. 6. 15, ouly Potentate; who only hath immorta- 
5 lity. No man can take a ſerious view of 

the works he hath wrought, whether they 
concern Creation or Providence, but he 
muſt needs acknowledg, concerning the 
Author of them, that he is altogether love- 
zech.9.17 Iy, and ſay with the Prophet, How great 
is his goodneſs? and how great is his 
bounty £ The comelineſs of them 1s upon 
all accounts ſo eminent and conſpicuous, 
as cannot but be owned by every one 
who conſiders them. For any man to ask, 


4 what 
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what Beauty; 15, this IS TUAY 2e0T1uaD, as A- 
riſtotle ſpeaks, the queſtion of a blind 
| man. Every' man who hath eyes, may 
| judg of it at firſt view. Not to diſcern 
it, 1s a ſure argument of blindneſs and dark- 
neſs. And that the Divine nature 1s not 
more amiable to us, ſhews the great im- 
rfection of our preſent condition. -It 
ſhall be the perpetual employment of our 
| future ſtate in heaven, to celebrate theſe 
excellencies of the Divine nature. The 
bleſſed Angels, and the ſpirits of juſt men 
made perfect, do receive a chief part of 
their felicity, by contemplating theſe 
Divine pertfections in the beatifical v1- 
lion. | oz 
2, His relative goodneſs and kindneſs 
tousz teſtified in ſo many particulars, that 
when we would reckon them up, they are Pal. roo. 
more in number than the ſand. He 1s the Z- 
Author of our beings and our well-beings, 
It is he that made us, and not we our ſelves. Pal. 23. 
He ſpreaas our tables, and fills our cups, in 
him we live, and move, and have our be- 
ings. He doth daily follow us, compaſs 
us about, load us with his benefits. He 
gives us all that we enjoy, and he 1s wil> 
ling upon our repentance to forgive us all 
that we offend. And to whom much is 
$7ver, Or forgiven, they ſnould love mp 
. 'o 
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To love them that love us, is a duty but 
of a low attainment, #he Paublicans 'and 
ſinners do the ſame; nay, the very Beaſts 
will do it, The Oxe knows his owner, aud 
the Ap his maſters crib. That perſori muſt 
be void of the reaſon of a man, Who will 

not admire and love God for his Excel- 
lencies; but he that doth not love hini 
for his kindneſs, ruſt be more ſtupid and 
ſenſeleſs than the brute creatures. 

2. We are utterly undone, without an 
intereſt in his favour. So that 1t the ap- 
prehenſion of his abſolute goodneſs cannot 
work upon our reaſoz, nor the ſenſe of his 
relative goodneſs or kindneſs upon our »- 
genuity and gratitudezyet the conſideration 
of our undone eſtate without him, ought 
to prevail with all ſuch,as have not forteit- 
ed the firſt and moſt univerſal principle 
of ſelf-preſervation. The not having him 
for our friend, and much more the ha- 
ving him for our enemy, putting a man 
into an abſolute incapacity of all kind of 
happineſs. *Tis a queſtion propoſed by 
St. Auſtin, why we are fo often in Scrip- 
ture .enjoyned to love God and our neigh- 
bours, but have no-where any precept 
commanding us to love our ſelves ? To 
which he gives this anſwer, Fingi #01 po- 
teſt major diletio ſui, quam diletio 7 
+ 10C 


W< The higheſt and trueſt ſel-love, is to 
«love that-whith can alone make us happy. 
Men do not need any motive or argument 
to perſwade them to love themſelves. Tis 
2 natral principle, rather than a moral 
duty; they muſt do ſo, nor can they do 
otherwiſe. Only this is that whereitz they 
ſtand in greateſt need of direftion, how 
to ſet this natural principle on work ups 
on its due object. Felicity muſt be eve- 
ry mans chief end, there is no need'of 
perſwading any one to that ; all the diffi- 

| culty is to convince tnen, wherein this hap- 
pineſs doth conſiſt. And there is no rational. 
conſidering man, but muſt needs grant it 
to be in the fruition of the firſt and ſu- 
preme good'; ſo that to love God as our 
happineſs is to love our ſelves, beyond 
which there is nothing to be ſaid or fan- 
cyed by way of motive or pet{waſion. 

'Tis a duty this, upon all accounts, ſo 
plain and reaſonable, that no man what- 
ſoever can pretend to any kind of doubt 
or diſptite about 1t. And therefore I ſhall 
add no more by way of proof or confir+ 
mation of the neceſlity of it. 

I ſhall only offer two confiderations, 
which ſhould engage mens utmoſt dili= 
fence and caution 1n this matter. 


— i. 'Tis 
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nerples, Cc: LANL Me) 
_ +I. Tis a buſineſs of greateſtconſequence 

to know whether we truly love God. 
'2. 'Tis a matter -Wherein we are very 
liable to miſtake. | 

i. 'Tis a buſineſs of unſpeakable con. 
cernment, to underſtand whether we loye 
God or not : It being the ſame thing xz 
to enquire, whether there be any thing 
in us of true Religion, or not. Tis not 
2 queſtion about the fruits or the branches, 
but about the root; not about the de. 
grees, but about the very eſſence of grace 
and holineſs. There being no »vedin be- 
twixt loving God and hating of him. He 
that is not with me, is againjt me, ( (aith 

our Saviour ), Luke T1. 23. 4 
2, And then 'tis a matter wherein men 
are liable to miſtake. There is naturally 
iz. all Nations of wen, who dwell. on the 
face of the earth, a kind of. confuſed in- 
clination towards God, whereby they ſeek, 
the Lord, if haply they might feel after 
Adis 17. him, and ſimd him, as the Apoſtle ſpeaks. 
27-And men are apt to miſtake this natural 
propenſion for the grace of Love 5 ,wihete- 
as this is rather an inclination, than a firm 
choice and reſolution ; rather a natural 
diſpoſition, than an acquired: or infuſed 
habit. None could have more confident 
perſwaſions of their love to God, == 
| their 
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their zeal for him, than the Jews had; 
MB aod yet out Savioxy tells them, But 7 know Joh.s. 4% 
TI jou, that you have not the love of God in 
zou. Tis notan outward profefiion, though 
accompanied with zeal, that is a ſufficient 
argument of our love. Though there are 
many in the world , who both live arid 
> ll dye under this deluſion, 2a. 7. 22. Ma- 
ny will ſay unto me in that day, Lord, Lord, 
have we tot propheſted in thy name, ane 
in thy name have cait ont Devils, arid itt 
thy name done many wonderful morks: 
And then will I profeſs unto them, T nt- 
ver knew yon, depart from me you that 
| ork iniquity. Tis not tlie being gifted 
and called, for theſe extraordinary works 
of propheſying and miracles; 'tis not an 
ability to undergo the flames of martyr- 
dom, and the giving our bodies to be 
burned : Neither gifts nor priviledges, 
nor ſome particular a&s of duty, though 
of the moſt noble kind and greateſt ditti- 
| culty, can be a ſufficient evidence of this 
love. So that 'tis a matter wherein rheri are 
very liable to miſtake, and where a miſtake 
will prove of infinite conſequence. And 
therefore will it concern us, to be very 
conliderate and cautious in out enquiry 
about it. | ; 
| There is one kind of affeftion ſeated iti 
P 2 __ ths 
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the rational part of the foul, the wnder. 
Sanding and will; and another in the 
ſenſitive, the fancy and appetite. © The one 
conſiſting in a full conviction, deliberate 
choice, and firm reſolution; the other con 
fiſting more in ſome ſudden 7-petrs and 
' tranſport of deſire after a thing. The fir 
of theſe may be ſtyled the virtze, the 
other the paſſzo of love. Now though 
a man ſhould, in ſome fits of devotion, 
love God with as great a degree of fer. 
vor, as to paſlionate ſenſitive love, a: 
ſome Martyrs have done; yet were it 
poſlible for him in his judgment, to eſteem 
any thing elſe but equally, or never 6 
little more than God; ſuch a kind of at- | 
fetion, though it were ſufficient to make 
the other a Martyr, yet could not pre- 
ſerve him from being an Apoſtate, and 
renouncer or blaſphemer of Religion (asa_ 
learned Author hath proved more at large); 
nay, I add further, from the ſame Author, 
though a man ſhould love God with an 
equal degree of afteftion, yet becauſe the | 
objeds are ſo infinitely diſproportionable, 
and *tis the nature of moral duties to be 
meaſured from thoſe motives by which 
we. are to be induced to them ; there- 
fore of ſuch an one it may be affirmed, 


that he doth not love God. He that _ 
F m 
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him but equal to any worldly thing, may 
be aid infinitely to deſpiſe and undervalue 
him. 

For the further explication of this, I 
ſpall ſuggeſt to you a diſtin&tion, not com- 
monly (1f at all) taken notice of by o- 
thers, betwixt natural principles and m10- 
ral duties. The miſunderſtanding of which 
is the occaſion of many difficulties and 
confuſtons , about. this and ſome other 

| points. 
| 1. By zatural principles, T mean ſuch 
kind of impreſſions as are originally ſtamp- 
ed upon the nature of things, whereby 
they are fitted for thoſe ſervices to which 
they are deſigned 1n their creation ; the 
ats of which are neceſſary, and under 
no kind of liberty of being ſuſpended: 
All things muſt work according to their 
natural principles, nor can they do other- 
wiſez as heavy bodies mult tend down- 
wards. The beauty of the world, and the 
wiſdom of the Creation, is generally ac- 
knowledged to conſiſt in this, that God 
was pleaſed to endue the kinds of things, 
with ſuch natures and principles, as might _ 
accommodate them for thoſe works to 
which they were appointed. And he go- 
| Verns all things by ſuch laws, as are ſuited 


to thoſe ſeveral natures which he had at 
F2- firſt 
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firſt implanted in them. The moſt uni. 


yerſal principle belonging to all kind of 
things, is ſelf-prefervation, which in man 
C being a rational Agent ) is ſomewhat 
farther advanced to ſtrong propenſions 
and deſires of the ſoul after a ſtate of hap- 
pineſs, which hath the predominancy over 
all other inelinations, as being the ſupreme 
and ultimate end, to which all their de- 
ſigns and ations muſt be fubſervient by 
a natural neceſlity. 

2. Whereas on the other hand, thoſe 
rules or means which are moſt proper for 
the attaining of this end, about which 
we have a liberty of acting, to which men |} 
are to be induced in a moral way, by 
ſuch kind of motives or arguments as are 
in themſelves ſufficient to convince the 
reaſon: Theſe I call zzoral duties ; duties, 
as deriving their obligation from their con- 
ducibility to the promoting of our chief 
end; and oral, as depending upon mo- 
ral motives. So that ſelf-loyve, and the 
prapoling of happineſs as our chief end, 
though it be the foundation of duty, that 
baſts or ſabſtratuz upon which the Law 


is founded, yet it is not properly a mo- 


ral duty, about which men have a liberty 
of ating. They mult do ſo, nor can they 
do otherwiſe, The moſt vile and profli- 
I 7 gate 
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oate wretches that are, who are moſt op- 
polite to that which 1s their true happt- 
neſs, they are not againſt happineſs it ſelf, 
but they miſtake about 1t, and erroneouſly 
ſubſtitute ſomething elſe in the room of 
it. So that if men were upon all accounts 
firmly convinced, that God was their chief 

happineſs, they would almolt as neceſſ{a- 
rily love him, as hungry men do eat, and 

| thirſty men do drink. I have enlarged 
| ſomewhat the more upon this particular, 
the better to manifeſt the true cauſe or 
ground of this love, to conhilt in this per- 
'waſion, that our chief happineſs is m the 
favour of God, and the enjoyment of him. 


ſh. 


CHAP. XV. 
Of Reverence and the Fear of God 


Hirdly, As for thoſe kind of affed. 
L ons, which ſhould be wrought in 
us, more eſpecially from the apprehenſi- 
on of the Divine Power 3 thefe are reve- 
rence, fear, humility, a ſubmiſſive and fi- 
| Jhal awe, which 1s fo ſuitable to the no- 
tion of Omnipotence, and ſo neceſſary a 
conſequence from it, as not to be ſepa- 
rated. _ | 
By this reverexce, I mean, ſuch an hum- 
ble, awefu], and ingenuous regard towards 
the Divine nature, proceeding from.a due 
eſteem and love of him, whereby we are 
rendred unwilling to do any thing which 
may argue contempt of him, or which may 
provoke and offend him. 'Tis a duty which 
we owe to ſuch as are ina ſuperior relation, 
and is in the fifth Commandment enjoin- 
ed under the name of Hozoxr 5 which 11 
the notion of it doth imply a mixture of 
Love and Fear, and inthe object of it 
doth ſuppoſe Goodneſf and Power. That 
power which is hurtful to men, and - 
| ya! 
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yoid of goodneſs, may raile in their minds 
1 dread and terror, but not a reverence 
and an honour. And therefore all ſuch 
dodrines as aſcribe unto God what is 
harſh, and rigorous, and unworthy of his 
infinite goodneſs, inſtead of this filzal, do 
beget a. ſervile fear 1n men. This is the 
mcaning of that citation in St. Aſt;z, 
| where he mentions It as Yarro's judgment, 
| Denm a religioſo vereri, a ſuperſtitioſo ti- 
| zzeri, The paſſion of fear and dread be- 
longs to ſuperſtitious perſons, but the vir- 
tue of reverence to thoſe that are religt- 
ous. And that of Sexeca, Deos nemo ſa> Benific.lib. 
ms timet, furor enim eſt metuere ſaluta- Ei 22% 
ria, nec quiſquam amat quos timet. No 
man in his right mind will fear God in 
this ſenſe; *tis no leſs than madneſs to 
have frightful apprehenſions of that which 
1s moſt benign and beneficialz nor can 
true love conſiſt with this kind of fear. 
But as for this reverence, or filial fear, 
it js ſo eſſential to a ſtate of Religion, 
that not only the Scripture, but the hea- 
then Moraliſts likewiſe do deſcribe Reli- 
g10nN 1t ſelf by this very name of fearing. 
God. And men who are pious and devour, 
are by the Gentiles ſtyled EvAgBes and 
and gofiusy, men of reverence and fear. - 
Now though every one of the Divine 
pEr- 
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perfecions may juſtly challenge this af. 
fection as due to it, particularly his jak. 
nite wiſdom and goodneſs, yet doth it 
more particularly belong to his power, 
I ſhall ſpeak briefly of each of thee. 

1. For his infinite knowledg and wif: 
dom, which are things that have been al. 
ways counted venerable. He knows all 
our infirmittes and molt ſecret faults, and 
therefore ought to be feared upon that 
account. 'Tis a notable ſaying in Cicero 
to this purpoſe  Quis nor timeat omit 
providentem @* cogitanrem , @ animad- 
wvertentem, &» omnia ad ſe pertinere pu- 
tantem, curioſum &* plenum negotii Deum. 
© Who would not fear that God who 
< ſees and takes notice of all things, ſo 
« curious and full of buſineſs, as to have 
«<a particular concern for every action 
*and perſon in the world. And 1n ano- 
ther place he makes this notion of the 
Deity, and the fear conſequent thereupon, 
to be the chief baſs of Government, the 
firſt foundation of that civil policy where- 
by men are gathered together and pre- 

De L22ih, ſerved in regular ſocteties. S7t perſuaſun 
ub. 22 civibus, Deos, qualis quiſque ſit, quid in 
ſe admittat, qua mente , qua pietate re- 
ligiones colat, intueri ; piorumq; &* im- 

prorum habere rationem. © This is one o 

tne 
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«the firſt principles, which men who 

« would aſſociate under government, ought 

«to be convinced of, that God takes par- 
«ticular notice, what kind of perſon eve- 
«ry one is, with what mind and devo- 

«tion he applies himſelf to the duties of 
«Religion, and will deal with men accor- 

«ding as they are pious or imptous. From 
whence will follow, ſuch a fear of offend- 

| ing him. by any diſhoneſt aCtion, as muſt 

| make men capable of living under go- 
vernment. 

2. His goodneſs, holineſs, kindneſs, and 

mercy, do afford another reaſon why he 
ought to be feared ; ogg theſe are the 
moſt immediate objects of our love and 
joy, yet will they likewiſe afford ground 
for our reverence. We read in one Text, 
of fearing the Lord and his goodneſs; which Hoſca3.s. 
is, When men have ſuch a ſenſe of his good- 
neſs, as thereby to be affected with an 
holy awe and fear of offending him. And 
elſewhere *tis faid, There 7s forgive- Pal. 130 
neſs with him, that he ought to be fear- 67 
ed, The meaning of which place may 
be this, We ſtand in continual need of 
pardon and remiſſion, being utterly nn- 

done without itz and God only doth give 

this, and therefore upon this account we 

ought to reyerence and fear him. 


3. This 
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3. This duty doth more eſpecially xe. 
ter to that Attribute of his power, toge. 
ther with the effects of it, in the jugs. 
ments Which he executes in the world. 
Now nothing 1s more natural to men, than 
to fear ſuch as haye power over them, 
and are able to help or to hurt them, 
The Civil Magiſtrate 1s to be feared and 
reverenced upon this account , becauſe 
he bears the ſword, and is a revenger: 
Much more the ſupreme Governour of 
the world. Men car bur..kill the body, 
and after that muſt dye themſelves ; but 
God lives for ever, and can puniſh for 


-. Mat.1o.18 Ever; hecan caf? both body and ſoul into 


Pla.76.1r. 


hell: And therefore we have very great 
reaſon to. fear him. 'Tis mentioned in 
Scripture, as one of thoſe Attributes and 
Titles whereby the Divine nature is de- 
ſcribed, The fear of Iſrael, He that ought 
to be feared. And that by thoſe who need 
not to fear others, the Princes and Po- 
tentates of the world. Thoſe very per- 
ſons, whom others are moſt: afraid of, 
ought themſelves to ſtand in fear of him; 
for he cuts off the ſpirits of Princes, and 
is terrible to the Kings of the earth, as it 

follows im that place. 
The great prejudice which 1gnorant 
men have againſt this affe&t1on of fear, ks 
that 
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that it 1s a check and reſtraint to-a man 
in his liberty., and conſequently brings 
diſquiet to his mind 5 which 1s ſo far from 
truth, that on the contrary 1t may be 
manifeſted, that one of the greateſt pri- 
viledges belonging to a ſtate of Religi- 
on, doth ariſe from this true fear of God, 
as being that which muſt ſet us at hiber- 
ty from all other tormentful fears. That 
which hath the greateſt influence upon 
the troubles and diſcontents of men 1n the 
world, whereby their conditions are ren- 
dred uncomfortable, 1s their inordinate 
fear, thoſe miſgiving thoughts and ſur- 
miſes, whereby. they are apt to multiply 
their own dangers, and create needleſs 
troubles to themſelves. And whatever a 
mans outward condition may be, as to 
the ſecurity and flouriſhing of it, yet whilſt 
fuch fears are in his mind, H#s foul doth Pſa.25.13. 
ot dwell at eaſe, as the phraſe 183 where- 
as, he that fears the Lord, his ſoul ſhall 
awell at eaſe, i.e. ſych an one need not 
be afraid of any thing elſe. Diſcat timere, 
qui non wvnlt timere; diſcat ad tempus 
eſſe ſolicitus qui vult eſſe ſemper ſecurns, 
faith St. Auſtin 3 © He that would not fear 
* other things, let him learn to fear God; 
*let him be cautious and ſolicitous for a 


© time, that would be everlaſtingly ſecure. 
And 
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And in another place, Homo time Deyn 
& minantem mundum ridebis; © O man, 
< learn to fear God, and thou wilt deſpiſe 
« the threatnings of the world. And a. 
gain, Exhorreſce quod minatur Omnipg- 
Fens, ama quod promittit Omnipotens, & 
wileſcet mundus ſrve promittens ſtve tey- 
res; © He that hath a true fear of what 
«* the Ommpotent God doth threaten, and | 
<*alove to what he promiles, to (ſuch an 
< one the world whether ſmiling or frown- 
<ing will ſeem contemptible. The hea- | 
ven, and earth, and men, are all but- his 
inſtruments, and cannot do any thing 0- 
therwiſe than as they are permitted or aCt- 
ed by him. Though they ſhould ſeem to 
be angry with us, yet he can reſtrain their 
wrath, and when he pleaſeth can recon- 
cile them to us. But if he himſelf be of- 


to afford us any comfort or relief. 'Tis 
above all other things the moſt feartul 
to fall into the hands of the living God. 
That's a notable ſpeech to this purpole, 
which I find cited out of Plutarch; © They 
«that look upon God as the chief rewarder 
*of Good and Evil, and fear him accor- 
« dingly, are thereby freed from other 
< perplexing fears. Such perſons, mig#t 
anima conturbantur, quam qui indulgent vi- 
tits 
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tiis audentque ſcelera, © have more inward 
« peace than others who indulge them- 
« ſelves in their vices, and dare commit 
*any wickednels. 
And as on the 'one (ide, the more men 
have of this fear towards God, the leſs 
they have of other fears : So the leſs they 
have of this, the more ſubje@ are they 
to other fears. Amongſt the many judg- 
ments denounced againſt the want of this 
far of God, the Scripture particularly 
mentions a fearful mind, If #hox wilt not Dai. 28. 
fear that glorious and fearful name, -the 58. 
Lord thy God, the Lord will make thy 
| plagues wonderful, &c. And this is reckon- 
ed as One of them, The Lord ſhall give thee yer. 64. 
a trembling heart. And 1f we confult 
experience, there are none more obnoxt- 
ous in this kind, than prophane Atheiſti- 
cal perſons, who by their vile doctrines 
and praCtices, endeavour to harden them- 
ſelves and others againſt.this fear of God. 
None ſo cowardly and timorous as theſe, 
none ſo ealily frightened with the leaft 
appearance of danger. The Satyriſt of 
old obſerved it of them : Ws 


Hi ſunt qui trepidant, & ad pmnia ful» 
gura' palent. #254 AB n 


None 
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None are fo fearful, as thoſe that pre. 
tend not to fear God at all. And 'tis 
but juſtice, that thoſe who will not re. 
verence him as ſors, ſhould be over. 
whelmed with dread and aſtoniſhment 
towards him as ſaves. And this confide- 
ration ought to be no ſmall inducement to 
men, to labour after this diſpoſition. As | 
Judg. 9. 2, Abimelech (aid to the men of Sichem, Jud 
T pray you, whether it be better for you, 
that threeſcore and ten perſons reien over 
you, or that one reign over you. SO in 
this caſe, conſider whether 1t be better 
for you, to be diſtrafted by the great 
variety of worldly cares and fears, which 
as ſo many Tyrants, will domineer over 
you, and keep you in perpetual (lavery, 
or to ſubmit your ſelves to this one fear, 
the fear of God, which 1s perfect peace 
and liberty. | 

| To all which may be added, That it 
1s by this fear that we are to give unto 
God the glory of his Power and Juſtice, 

"Tis this that muſt make us phable to | 
his will, and effectually remove all ſuch 
obſtacles as may hinder us from. ſubmit- 
ting to him; ſubdue our relucancies, and 
Make us bow down before him. Upon 
which account this exprefiton of mn 
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God is frequently uſed 1n Scripture, for 
the whole - buſineſs. of Worſhip and Re- 
ligion 3 becauſe where, this fear 1s well 
fixed in the heart, all. other parts of ho- 
lineſs and righteouſneſs will naturally fol- 
Tow. 

[t hath a more peculiar influence to 
ſtir up in us watchfulneſs and cautton, 
and like a wary friend 1s apt to ſug- 
veſt to us the ſafeſt counſel and ad- 
vice. *Tis the vigtlant keeper of all 
virtues, that which muſt fortifie us 1n 
our temptations, and reſtore us 1n our 
" . 

He that will but ſeriouſly ponder up- 
on what the meer light of nature di- 
tates, concerning the Omnipotence of 
him who is the great Creator and Go- 
vernour of the world, his infinite holi- 
nels and juſtice, and that wiſe Provi- 
dence which extends to every particu- 
lar perſon and action, whereby he takes 
notice of them, and will be ſure to re- 
ward or pumlh them, according as they 
are good or evil: Such an one, muſt 
needs have his heart affected with a great 
awe and dread towards the Divine na- 
ture, . 
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The very Heathers were wont upon 

this account, to paint their Jpiter with 

a thunderbolt in his hand ; to ſtrike an 

awe into men, from daring to offend 

him who ftands always ready armed 


with vengeance againſt ſuch as provoke 
him. : 


| 


this Obedience is of two kinds 4 Paſſrote . 
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CHAP. XVI. 
0f Obedience : And firft of Adtive 
Obedience to the Laws of God. 


H Aving diſpatched the duties we are 
. 4 more eſpecially obliged to, with 


| regard to Gods wiſdom, goodneſs, power z 
| I ſhall now treat concerning ſuch other 


duties, as refer more particularly to his 
Dominion and ſuperiority over us, his 
right to command and govern us, which 
are comprehended under the general name 
of Obedience. 
The Habit of which may be deſcribed 
to conliſt, in ſuch a ſubmiſſive frame of 
ſpirit, whereby a man doth always de- 


vote and reſign up himſelf unto the dif- 


poſal of his maker, being ready in every 
condition, to do or ſuffer that which he 


apprehends to be rtioſt reaſonable and 


acceptable, and whereby he may beſt ex- 


preſs his love and ſubjedtion. 


By which deſcription it njay appear, that 
Adzve. 
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1. AFive. Which conſiſts in a readj. 
nels of mind to do what God ſhall injoin, 
2. Paſſive. In an acquieſcence of min 
under what hesſhall inflict. Both which 
do) 'neceſlarily flow from the apprehen- 
lion of Gods dominion over us, his right 
to govern and diſpole of us as he plex- 
ſeth. Obedience, in the true notion of it, 
being nothing clſe but that homage which 
we owe to ſuch as are in a ſuperior rela- 
tion, who have a right to command ys, 
Every relation of ſuperiority and domi- 
nion being a diſtin engagement to ſub- 
jection : > Whether Oeconomical, as that be- 
twixt Parent and Child; Political, as be- 
twixt Magiſtrate and Subjet: Moral, as be- 
twixt BenefaFor and Beneficiary 3 Or lallty, 
that which is Nataral, which above all other 
things gives the higheſt title to dominion, 


as that betwixt rhe Maker and his IPork, 
the firſt Cauſe and that which he beſtows 


being upon. And God by all theſe Titles, 
and many more, may juſtly challenge do- 


minion over us. 


Under this firſt kind of Obedience, ſty- 


Ted AGive, are comprehended theſe three 
| particulars : 1. A knowledg of, and an 


acquaintance with thoſe Laws ch we 
re to obſerve, 2. A conſent to them, 0! 
a approbation of them. 3. A conformity 


to them. I. An 
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1. An acquaintance with the Laws of 
God z whether diſcovered tous by. Reve- 
lation ( the principles of nature obliging 
us, to obſerve and ſubmit to all things 
which we have reaſon to«believe do pro- 
| ceed from God); qr by natural light, 
| abſtcatting from Scripture and revelation, 
| 25 the ſubſtance of that which we call the 
Moral law is. Now though ſuch perfons on- 
ly, are under the obligation of thoſe Laws 
which depend upon revelation, to whom 
a revelation 1s made and ſufficiently pro- 
| poſed; becauſe PromuJgation 1s effential 
toa Law: Yet the Moral Law being diſ- 
coverable by natural l12ght, to every man, 
who will but excite the principles of his 
own reaſon, and apply them to their due 
couſequences;z therefore there mult be an 
obligation upon all men, who have but 
the uſe of their reaſon, to know thele Mo- 
ral Laws; and the ignorance of th:m wuſt 
be an inexcuſable ſin. Tenrorgqutia juris can 
be no plea in this caſe, becauſe the Law ts 
written, in every mans heart by nature, 
and the ignorance of mankind, as to any 
part of it, hath been wilfully contract- 
_— 
The duties concerning natural worſhip, 
our adoration of the: Deity by afhance, 
love, reverence, praying to him, expeCt- 
Rn AZ ing 


% 
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ing mercies from him, returning to hin 
our thanks and acknowledgments, being 
reverent and ſolemn in all aur addreſſe 
towards him, our thoughts and ſpeeches 
of him, and of the things that refer t9 
tis ſervice, may be evidently inferred 
from thoſe natural notions, which we 
have concerning the excellencies of his 
Nature, and our own dependance upon 
m=_. | 

The duties which concern the promo- 
ting of our own and our neighbours well- 
fare, that mutual juſtice, charity, help- | 
tulneſs, which we are to exerciſe towards | 
one another ; theſe may each of them be 
deduced from that common principle of 
ſelf-love, whereby eyery one doth natu- 
rally ſeek his own well-fare and pre- 
ſervation. We are all of us deſirous 
that others ſhould be juſt to us, rea- 
dy to help us, and do good fo us; 
and becauſe 'tis a principle of the high- 
elt equity and reaſon, that we ſhould be 
willing to do to others, as we deſire and 
think them obliged to deal with us, this 
mult therefore oblige us to the ſame ads 
of charity and helpfulneſs towards them. 
Now the drawing out of theſe general 
rules, and fitting them to particular caſes 3 
2 ſtudious and inquiſitive endeayour, to 


find 
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Fad out What our Maſters. will is, in ſe- 
yeral relations and circumſtances, this [ 
call the duty of knowing the Command- 
ments. And 'tis neceſſary, that they ſhould 
be thus diſtindtly kzown, before a man 
can keep them. 
2. A conſent to them, or approbation 
of them . as being holy, Juſt, and go00d. Rom.7, 12 
Which will neceffarily foZow from a true 
notion of the ground and reaſon of them, 
and muſt neceflarily precede a genuine 
| obedience and conformity to them. He 
| that looks upon them as fetters and bonds, 
W doth rather indure them out of neceſlity, 
| than obey them out of choice and love. 
I conſent to the Law, that it is good, faith Rom.7. 16 
the Apoſtle, that is, I doin my judgment 
own the fitneſs and reaſonableneſs of the 
' things therein 1njoined, as being the moſt 
proper means to advance. the perfection | 
of our natures. The law of the Lord 3s pal.19.9 
perfe# (faith the Pſalmiſt); not only 
formaliter, 1n it ſelf, but alſo efe@7ve. as 
to us, it makes us to be ſo. And in ano- 
ther place, Thy law is the truth, namely, 1c 142, 
ſuch as it ought to be. There is a con- 
fruity betwixt our well-beings, and the 
nature of the things enjoined. And it is 
this conviction alone, that muſt beget in 
us, a love of it, and a delight to practiſe 
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it. He that harbours any prejudice in hi 
mind againſt the ways of God, as if the 
were unprofitable, or unequal, can ney 
ſubmit to them willingly , but out of ; 
con(traint z he may look upon them as hj 
task and burden, but not as his joy an 
delight, Our external ſubmiſſion to the 


Law, can never be kindly and regular. 
till our minds be caſt into the ſame moul( 


with 1t, and framed unto a fuitablenel; 
and conformity to it. And ſuch a tem. 
per doth, in the judgment of Semeca, ren- 
der the mind truly great and noble, Hi: 


eſt Magnus animis qui ſe Deo tradidit.. 


And in another place, 1» regrg ati ſu: 
mus, Deo parere libertas eft. © Such a man 


« hath a truly great and generous mind, | 


«* who can reſign up himſelf to Gods 
< diſpoſal. The greateſt liberty 1s to ſub- 
* mit to the Laws of our Soveraign. His 
ſervice is perfe# freedom. \ 

3. An obſervance. of them, and con- 
formity to them 1n our lives. This 1s the 
end both of the Commandments them- 
ſelves, and likewiſe of our knowleldg and 
approbation of them, namely, the pradticc 


of holineſs and virtue in the conduct of 


our hives z whereby we are to be advan- 
ced unto that ſtate of happineſs, where- 
in the perteftion of our natures, and our 

; | [Ce 


. 


rc 
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reſemblance of the Deity doth conſiſt, 
And becauſe the Þbcſt of men do fre- 
quently fall ſhort of that obedience, which 
is due to the Laws of God ; therefore in 
caſe of tranſgreſiion, natural I1ght dothgd1- 
' ret men to repentance, which 15 an hearty 
ſorrow for our negleas and violations of 
the Divine Law, accompanied with a firm 
and effeftual purpoſe and refolution- of 
amendment for the future. Which though 
it do ſuppoſe the Commandments of God 
not to have been duly obſerved, yet 1s 
it the only remedy lett 1n ſuch caſes. 
Some have queſtioned, whether rhere 
be any obligation upon us for this, by the 
light of nature; partly, becauſe the Sroicks 
deny it; and partly, becauſe reaſon will 
tell a man that it cannot afford any com- 
penſation to Divine juſtice. To which I 
ſhould ſay, That the Sfoicks indeed do 
deny this, becauſe it implies paſſion, which 
their wiſe man muſt be without; yet they 
will admit a man to be 'difpleaſed wir! 
lmſelf for any error or miſtake , which 
1s much the ſame thing with ſorrow, though 
under another name. And though this be 
not enough to. ſatisfie infinite juſtice, yet 
It is that which reaſon doth oblige us to. 
We expect from thoſe who offend us, that 
they ſhould profeſs their ſorrow anc ſhame, 


beg 


beg pardon, and promiſe amendment. And 
the men of Nizeveh did upon a Natura 
principle betake themſelves to this reme. 
dy, and with good ſucceſs, though they 
were doubtful of it, ho can tell if God 
will turn and repent £ "Hh 

This conformity to the Law of God 
xequires a twofold condition, 

Univerſality. 
Regularity, 

1. Univerſality ; both: as to the time, 
and the duties . themſelves 3 without any 
ſuch picking and chuſing amongſt them, 
as may bend the Laws to make them ſuita- 
ble to our own intereſts and humours. 

2. Regularity; 1n the due proportion- 
ing of aur love, and zeal, and obſervance, 
accarding to that difference, which there 
15 in the true nature and conſequence of 
the things themſelves ; preferring ercy 
and obedience, before ſacrifice; and the 
_ weighty matters of the Law, before tything 
of mint and cummin 5, righteouſneſs and 
peace, before meat and drink, *Tis true, 
the leaſt commandment -1s not to: be neg- 
lected, as having ſtamped upon it the au- 
tority of the great God :. But then we 
are to conſider, that the ſame. autority by 
which that is injoined, doth oblige us to 
prefer other things before it. So that 2 

|  * man 


- 


\ 
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man doth diſobey in-doitg'a govd thing, 
when upon that account he _—_ what 
's far better. And the miſtake of men 
about this, is the true cauſe of that which 
we call Superſtition, which 1s one of the 
oppoſites to Religion, and ſo deſtruftive 
to the true natute of it, Men being apt 
to think themſelves priviledged: for their 
negleQts and failings in ſome greater mat- 
ters, by their zeal about lefler things, 
Now nothing will contribute ' more to 


|. baniſh this' Superſtition out of the world, 
_ than a ſober enquiry into the nature and 


cauſes of things, whereby we may be able 
to take a Juſt eſtimate of their evidence 
and importance, and conſequently to pro- 


portion our'zeal about them. 


I mention this the rather , becauſe it 
hath been by ſome objected, that humane 
Learning and 'Philoſophy doth ' much in- 
diſpoſe men 'for this humble fubmiſſton to 


Divine Laws, by framing their minds 'to 


other notions and inclinations 'than' what 
are agreeable to Religion. 

But that this is a falſe and groundleſs 
prejudice, may be made' very evident; 
The true knowledg of the nature of things, 
being amongſt natural helps, one of the 
molt effeEtnal to keep men off from thoſe 
two extremes of Religion, Superſtition and 


L % 


xz. For 
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's. For Superſtition : : this doth Proper. 


ly confiſt in a miſapprehenſion of thing 


: placing. Religion in ſuch things 45 they 


ought not for the zzatter, or in-ſuch a Fj 


 gree as they ought not.for the meaſure; 
. which proceeds from ignorance. 


2, For Prophazeneſs z, this doth. conſiſt 


.1n a negle& or irreverence, towards ſacred 


things and duties, when ſuch matters x 
ought to . have . our higheſt eſteem, are 
rendered vile and common. And this like- 
wiſe doth proceed. from ignorance of the 
true nature of things. Now one, of the 


| beſt remedies, againſt this,. is-the ſtudy of | 
- Philoſophy, and a skill in. nature, "hich | 
will be apt to beget in men, . a. veneration | 


for the God of nature. And therefore to | 
thoſe Nations who have been deſtitute of 
Revelation, the ſame perſons have been 


both their philoſophers and their Priefts: 
thoſe who had moſt skill in one kind of 
knowledg, being thought moſt fit to in- 


ſtruCt and dire& men: in. the other.. And 
if we conſult the ſtories of other places 


and times, 'we ſhall conſtantly find thoſe 
Nations molt ſolemn and. devout: 1n their 
worſhip, who have been moſt civilized 
and _ philoſophical, , And on'the con- 
trary, thoſe other Nations in America and 
Africa, whom Navigators report to be 


. moſt 


» 
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moſt deſtitute of Religion,” "are withall 
moſt brutiſh' 'and baibarous: 'as to other 
Arts and knowledsg, eh, 
[t cannot be Ae indeed, bit that 
a flight ſuperficial knowledg of things, 
will render a 'man obnoxious either to 
cuperſtition, or to Atheiſtical thoughts; 
eſpecially it joined with a proud mind 
and vicious inclinations. He that hath made 
ſome little progreſs in natural enquiries, 
| and gotren ſome ſmattering in the phraſes 
of any Theory, whereby ( as he concerves) 
he can ſolve ſome of the common Phens- 
mena, may be apt to think, 'that - all the 
reſt will prove as eafle as his firſt begin- 
ning ſeems to be; and that he ſhall be 
able to give an account of all things : But 
they that penetrate more deeply into the 
nature of things, and do not look upon 
ſecond cauſes, as being fingle and ſcatter- 
ed, but upon the whole chain of them as 
linked together, will in the plaineſt things, 
ſuch as are counted moſt obvious, acknow- 
ledg their own ignorance, and a Divine 
power; and ſo become more modeſt and 
bumble in their thoughts and carriage. 
Such inquiſitive perſons will ealily diſcern 
( as a noble Author hath well exprefled it ) 
that the higheſt link of Natures Chain 1s 
faitened to Jupiter's Chair. 


This 
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_ [This (notwithſtanding it be a digre, 
ſion ) I thought fit ta ſay, by. way of. vin. 
dication and anſwer to thoſe prejudices 
Which ſome men have raiſed againſt hy. 
mane Learning and the ſtudy of Philoſe. 
Þhy, as if this were apt to diſpoſe men 
unto Atheiſtical principles and praGtice, 
Whereas a ſober enquiry into the nature 
of things, a diligent peruſal of this yo. 
lume of the world, doth of itſelf naty- 
rally tend to make men regular in their 
minds and converſations, and to keep 
them off from thoſe twa oppolites of Re- | 
 ligion, Superſtition and Prophaneneſs., 
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CHAP. XVII 


of Paſſive Obedience , or Patience 
and Submiſſton to the Will of 
God. EE 


"Hus much may ſuffice concerning the 
nature and duty of AFive Obedi- 
ence. 
| I proceed to that of Paſſeve Obedience, 
or patient ſubmifſion under the afflifting 
hand of God. 
And though this may ſeem one of the 
moſt difficult of all other duties, and me 
repugnant to humane nature ; yet 1s there 
no ſubje&t more excellently diſcuſſed by 
the Heather: Moraliſts, and wherein they 
oy_" more to exceed themſelves, than 
this. i . 
I ſhall mention out of them ſome of 
thoſe. paſſages, which ſeem to me moſt 
appolite and material to this purpoſe, un- 
der theſe four heads, which contain the 
leveral Arguments to this duty 5s viz. 


I. Such 
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r. Such as refer to God, by whoſe Pro, 
vidence all our ſufferings Are pry. 
cur'd,.or permitted. ' 

2. Such as concern our ſelves. 

3. Such as may be derived from the ms 
ture-of affliction. - 


A. And laſtly, ſuch as refer to this orace 
of Patience. 


1. There are many Arguments to con: 
vince us of the reaſonableneſs of this du: 
ty, from the Nature and Attributes of 
God, who either ſends affliftion, or per- 
raits them to fall upon-us, 1 ſhall rank 
them under theſe three heads : 1. His i- 
= - knowledg and wiſdom. 2. His good- | 

7 and patience towards us. 3. His; pow- 

. er and dominion over us. 
x, From the conſideration of his 7»f:- 
nite knowledg and wiſdows, whereby he 
takes notice of, and doth: concern him- 
ſelf about every particular event in the 
world, nakaig al "things beautiful, and 
E7 their: time, "ipeii of. all to the belt. 
Which 1s an. argument, that divers of the 
Heathen Philoſophers do very largely in- 
. 39. fiſt-upon. ' Particularly, - Antorninus, who 
hath this paſſage : *If God (faith he) 
<dg not rake particular notice of, and 
&* Care 


\ 


þ 


| 
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« cate for me and my affairs, why do I 
«4t any time pray to him ; and if he doth 
«exerciſe a ſpecial providenee towards 
« a] eyents; no doubt but he doth con- 


«ſalt well and wiſely about them, nor 


« would he ſufter any hurt or prejudice $0 


 * to befall me, unleſs it were for a great- 


* ex good upon ſore other account, And 
* in. this I ought to acquiefce, And tm 
another vlace Fairh the ſame Author, ©T Lib. 8.23. 
* refer every thing that befalls me to God, 


| 42s the contriver of it, by whom all e- . 


«vents are diſpoſed in a wiſe order. | 
There are alſo many great and excel- 

lent ſayings in Epi&etzs to this purpoſe. Lib. 4. 6. 

« That muſt needs be much more deſfire- 06 

« able, which is choſen by the wiſdom 

*of God, than that which 1 chaſe. A 

teludtancy againſt the Divine will, is the 

ground of all Irreligion and Atheiſm 1n 

the world. © Why may not a man refuſe Lib. x. <. 

*to obey God in what he commands, as, #** 

«well as to ſubmit to him in what he in- 

* flicts? And then what ground can there 

* be for any pretence to Religion? 'We 

* (hould all (/aith he.) conform our minds 

*to the Will of providence, and moſt 

* willingly follow whither ever he ſhall 

*lead us; as knowing it to proceed from 

* the beſt and wiſeſt *— E do g,ayit 


It 
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© in my judgment more conſent to that 
* which God would have, than to that 
« which my own inclinations lead unto, 
Diſſert. 3. © would delire, and will juſt ſo, and 
 . &+ *no otherwiſe than as he doth. And in 
another place, © Ulſz me as thou pleaſeſt, 
_*T do fully conſent, and ſubmit. to it, and 
«ſhall refuſe nothing which ſhall ſeem 
« 200d unto thee. Lead me whither ever 
«* thou wilt, put me into what condition 
* thou pleaſeſt, muſt I be in a private, 
© not 1n a publick ſtation, 1n poverty not 
<©in wealth, iy wp dTdyTUY TETY T65s Th y- 
domes daoyicouey, © | will not only con- 
<ſent to it, but make it my buſineſs to 
*« apologize for it, to juſtify and main- 
*tain before all men, ſuch thy dealing 
* with me to be molt fitting and prudent, 
* moſt ſuitable and advantageous to my 
© condition. 
And beſides the reaſons to this pur- 
poſe from natural light, which are fo ex- 
_ cellently improved and urged by ſome of 
the Philoſophers, there are likewiſe ſeve- 
ral atteſtations of this nature 1n Scripture, 
ofa. 115, Wherein God 1s ſaid to affiie? out of faiths 
15. fulneſs: To be Wiſe in counſel,and excelent 
_ 4n working, \ignifying all the works of his 
providence to be moſt excellent, becauſe 


they 
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they proceed from the wiſelt counſel. * 
And though ſome particular diſpenſa- 
tions may ſeem unto us to be difficult 
| and obſcure, His judgments. being un- 
ſearchable, and his ways paſt finding out z 
| yet we may be moſt ſure that there 1s an 
excellent contrivance 1n. all of them. 
Though clouds and darkneſs may be round 
about him, yet righteouſneſs and judgment 

are the habitation of his throne. 

And beſides the more general aſſertions 
which the Scripture doth frequently men- 
tion to. this purpoſe, It doth likewiſe 
more particularly 1n{iſt upon thoſe ſpe- 
cial reaſons and ends, whereby the wiſdom 
of ſuch diſpenſations are to be juſtified ; 


as namely, To make us partakers of Gods Heb. 12: 


bolineſs to. work in as the peaceable fruits "Y 


of righteouſneſs; to ſave us from being _ 
condemned with the werld; to preſerve 1 Cor. 11. 
In us a holy awe and reverence, They ” 
have no changes, therefore they fear not 
God, Pſal. 55. 19. To quicken our rel- 

Iſh of thoſe mercies which we enjoy, 

and our thankfulneſs for, then : To wean 

our affections from the things of .this 
world z to prevent the ſurfeits of proſpe- 

rity, to enlarge our experience, to, cane 

tract ſuch a kind of hardineſs, and cour- 

age as may become a militant ſtate; to 
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| keep up tn our minds a continual ſenſe 


Plat, 25. 
= 


of our dependent condition 5 which are 
fome of the principal things, wherein our 


happineſs duth conſiſt. 


To which may be added, that the 
Scripture doth likewiſe contain ſeveral 
expreſs promiſes, to aſſure us of the be. 
nefit and advantage to be had by the 
croſſes that befall us. That al things in 
the ifſue ſhall work togetber for our good, 
Rom. 8.28. So that there 1s not a trou- 
ble or affliction that we meet with, 
which we could be without, but 1t hath 
tts necel{ſary place and work , 1n that 
frame and deſign of events, which the 
providence of God hath ordained , for | 
the bringing of us to happineſs. And 
though all of them may ſor the preſent 


feemr grievons, and ſome of them perhaps 


not ſuitable to the Divine goodneſs and 
promiſes ; yet of this we may be moſt aſ- 


5- fured, that all the ways of the Lord, are 
' mercy and truth, to ſuch as keep his c0- 


venant and his teftlimonies. And there 
are few perſons who have been obſer- 
vant of Gods dealings towards them, but 
are able to ſay from their own experi- 
ence, that if is good for them, that the 
keve been dffliGed. 


yy 
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2. A ſecond Argument to this purpoſe, 
is from the conſideration of Gods good- 
meſs and patience towards us. I have 
| ſhewed' before from ſeveral acknowledg- 
ments of the Heather, what apprehenſi- 
| ons they had of the Divine goodneſs and 
| forbearance towards ſinners, from whence 
tis eaſte to infer the equity and reaſon- 
ableneſs of our patient ſubmiſſion under 
his aftlicting hand. He is merciful and 
gracious, longſuffering, abundant in good- 
neſs and truth. The Apoſtle ſpeaks of 
the riches of his goodneſs and forbearance 
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Exod. 34. 
6, 


Rom. 2.4» 


and long ſuffering. He doth indulge us in 


our failings, and infirmities, with ſuch a 
kind of tenderneſs, as nurſes uſe to their 
young children. Now there 1s all ima- 
ginable equity in this conſequence, that 
if he bear with us in what we cannot law- 
fully do, that we ſhould bear with him, 
in doing what be will with his own, It 


he be patient towards us in our finning . 


againſt him, when we oppoſe and pro- 
voke him, 'tis but reaſon that we ſhould 
be patient in our ſufferings from him, 
when he endeavours to hea! and reclaim 
us. 

It is of the Lords mercies that we are 
rot conſumed, and becauſe his compaſſions 


WE iu 
23; 


fail not. "Tis a great argument of favour | 
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and tenderneſs, that God is pleaſed to 
ſpare us in the mid{t of our provocations, 
"Twere but juſticeif he ſhould ſuddenly 
ſnatch us out of this life, and caſt us in- 
to Hell: If he doth abate any thing of 
this, He doth then puniſh us leſs than our 
zriquities deſerve, and we have more 
reaſon to praiſe him, than to complain 
_ againſt him: For he hath not dealt with 
us after our ſins, nor rewarded us accord- 
zng to our iniquitzes. 
He that conſiders the mercies he in- 
Joys, as well as the evils he ſuffers, and 
will impartially compare them both toge- 
ther, may find that though his affli#ions 
| do abound, yet his conſolations do much 
more abound; and that upon the whole 
matter, when his condition 1s at the worſt, 
'tis much better than what he himſelf 
deſerves, or what many others enjoy. 
They that are ſenſible of every' thing 
they enjoy as being the free gift of God, 
will not murmur againſt him, when he 1s 
pleaſed to reſume any thing from them. 
There muſt needs be much unreaſonable- 
neſs and want of equity in that diſpolt- 
tion, which cannot bear with ſome ſuffer- 
ings from that hand, from which we re- 
| celve all our enjoyments. Shall we re- 
Job 2.10. ceive good at the hand of God, and ſhall 


we 
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we not receive evil? The evils we ſuffer 
are much ſhort of our deſert, the g00d 
we enjoy is much beyond our dcferts. 
And therefore upon either account, it 
| muſt be highly unreaſonable for a man tg 
be guilty of impatience and murmuring, 
Iniquus eſt qui muneris ſui arbitrium dants 
non relingquit, ſaith Seneca; © That man 
«muſt needs be unjuſt and unequal, who 
«doth not think fit to leave the Giver 
*unto the liberty of his own gut, to re- 
© ſume it again when he pleaſeth. And 
ſuch an one may juſtly be reputed gree- 
dy, who 1s more ſenſible of loſs 1n the 
reſtoring of a thing, than of gain in the 
enjoyment of it. He is an ingrateful 
wretch, who- complains of that as an 10- 
Jury , which is but reſtitution of what 
was freely lent. And he 1s a foo!, who 
knows not how to receive benefit by good 
things, any otherwiſe than by the preſent 
fruition of them. 

So EpiGetws, ſpeaking concerning the 2 
unreaſonableneſs of murmuring at any 
croſs events, he hath this pailage. Tit» 
lopeys. © What reaſon have I to fight a- 
« 2ainſt God ? Why ſhould I defire - 508 
©* not deſireable? He that gave hath pow- 

*er to take, and why ſhould I TEUTy 

© This would not only be great folly, t 
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* oppoſe one that is much ſtronger, by 


* great injuſtice likewiſe, to fight apain| 
7 Re OVES.-/ 
**a benefactor. You: have recetyed all 
* that you have, and yqur own very be. 
*1ng from him, and why ſhould yau take 
© 1t ſo heinoully, if he is pleaſed to re. 
*ſume ſomething. back again? 

3. The conſideration of the Divine 
power and dominion over us, mult needs 
Engage us to a quiet ſubmiſſion under his 
hand. There are many excellent dif. 
courles to this purpoſe amongſt the Hea- 
ther Philoſophers, as particularly in Sene- 
ca. © There is nothing ( ſaith he ) more 
* de{ireable than for a man to arrive un- 
*to this temper of mind, to be able in 
*all troubles and affiiftions, to quiet 
himfelf with this thought, Diis aliter vi- 
ſum eſt; © God thinks not fit to, have 
<it ſo, and therefore I ought to be con- 
**tent; which is the ſame ſenfe with that 
in the Scripture, It is the Lord Jehouah, 


let him do what ſeemeth good unto him. 


I was dumb and opened not my mouth, 
becauſe thou didſl it, - - 
«ſn all thoſe conditions which ſeem 
* hard and grievous to me (faith the 
« ſame Axthor ) I do thus diſpoſe my felt. 
I conſider they come from God, Et #o# 
pareo Deo ſed aſſentior, ex animo illum, 
208 
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non quia neceſſe eſt, ſequor: © And I do 
 endetecur not meerly to ſubmit , but 
Gto aſſert to him 1n his dealings, not to 
« follow himonly out of zeceſſety, but out 
| of choice. And in another place, giving #p#Þ. 107, 
| counſel to ſuch as were 1n an afflicted e- 
ſtate, he thus adviſeth, Quecung; finnt, 
| debuiſſe fieri putet, nec velit objurgare na- 
turams Optimum eſt pati quod emendare 
| non poſſes, &* Deum ( quo autore cunita 
proveniunt) ſine murmuratione eaanitari: 
*Let ſuch a man think that not{MF comes 
* to paſs, but what ought to be ; and [=t 
*him not take upon him to reprehend 
* providence : 'Tis beſt for a man to bear 
% what he cannot mend, and to follow 
* God (by whom all events are diſpo- 


*ſed) without murmuring. Let us ( ſaith 
© be ) beſpeak God as Cleanthes did, 


Duc me parens, celſiq; dominator poli, 
Quocung; placuit, nulla parendi mora eſt. 
 Aſſum impiger 3, Fac nolle, comitabor ge- 
, ke C mens, 
Maluſq; patiar, quod pati licuit bono, 


< Let the great Governour of the world, 
*lead me into what condition he plea- 
*ſeth, I am moſt ready to follow him; 
"or ſuppoſe I ſhould find a reluctancy 


« againſt 
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againſt his dealings with me, yet I will 
+ till follow him, though it be fighing 
*and ſuffer that as an evil' and wretch. 
*ed man, which I ought to bear as 1 


_ *go00d man, with patience and fubmiſſ. oe 
On. And a little after, $ic viva, ht 
fie loquamur - Hic e$t magnus animn; Ty 
qui ſe Deo tradidit, &* contra, ille ju- Ml. 1 


fellas ac degener, qui obludatur , &* de 
ordine mundi male exiſtimat, &* emen- 
dare muanyult Deos quam ſe. It becomes 
* men WAh'to ſpeak and live up to this 
* principle. He only is a truely gene- 
* rous man, who doth thus reſign up him- 
< ſelf to: God, and on the contrary he is 
*a little wretch of a degenerate mind, 
* who ſtruggles againſt him, having a 
* hard opinion of the government of the 
«© world, and thinks it fitter to mend God 
*than himſelf. Where is there any.thing 
amongſt thoſe who profeſsChriftianity, bet- 
_ ter and more becomingly ſaid to this' pur- 
poſe? Or how can the wit of man frame any 
ſenſe or words, that do more fully expreſs 
this ſe]f-refignation, and fubmifſton to the 
providence of God, than is done in thele 
excellent ſpeeches of a Heather Philoſopher? 
Epidetus hikewile, ſpeaking concern- 
ing the reaſonableneſs and fitneſs of mens 
religaing themſelves up to Gods 2 
| po- 
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polal, hath. this paſſage. uis verd es 
tm? aut unde veniſtts aut quare £ © Do 
«01 confider what you are, and whence 
«you came, and upon what buſineſs 2 Did 
«not he give you a being in the world ? 
endow you with ſuch a nature? put you 
4nto ſuch a condition, wherein you ſhould 
* be ſubje& to his government and diſpo- 
«1? Did not he appoint the time, and 
place, and part you are to act,upon the 
| «Theater. of this world? And . this is 
«properly your buſineſs, to- apply your 
W © {c/f to the fitteſt means of repreſenting 
| the part allotted to you, not ta take 
upon you to murmur or repine againſt 
it, Hoc tunm eſt datum perſonam bene rnchyrid, 
efingere, ear autem eligere alterius: © It + 23- 
*doth not belong to us to chuſe our 
* parts, but to act them. Would 1t not 
*better become us to go off the Stage 
| *with adorations and praiſes of him, for 
*{o much as he hath permitted us to. 
*hear and fee, rather than mutinying a- 
* oainſt him, becauſe we had no more? 
And in another place, he ſuggeſts this pr, ;;, 
conſideration, © That our condition, 3. cap. 24. 
"Whilſt we are in this world, 1s a#7l:- Mn 
"tant, wherein every one 1s without re- 
*Iudtancy to ſubmit to the orders of his 
"great Captain or Genera), in whatever 
| | «he 
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we, if I have done iniquity, 1 will do /0 
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* he ſhall appoint 3 whether or no it þ 
* to digg in the trenches, or ſtand upq 
*the watch, or to fight. Every man canng 
« be a commander, and a common ſouldier 
*1s to obey, not to diſpute or offer coun. 
*fel. If thou mayelt refuſe the condi. 
* on or work afligned thee, why may 
*not another do ſo, and according tg 
*this, what order could there be 1a the 
* world ? 

To the ſame purpoſe Antoninus. © That 


© man ( ſaith he) 1s to be eſteemed a fu- Ml #2 
« oitive and an apoſtate, who runs away ll 
* from his Maſter. Now the great Law- MW if 
* over who governs the world, is our Ml ® 

if 


* common Maſter and Ruler, and his Will 
*1s the only Law we are to ſubmit unto. 
* And therefore for a man to be angry 
* or grieved, becauſe things fall not out 
* according to his will, what is this but re- 
* volting from him, and declaring enmi- 
55 ty againſt him? _ - 
Beſides theſe teſtimonies from ſome of 
the wiſer Heather, the Scripture likewiſe 
doth abound in ſeveral atteſtations to this 
purpole, as particularly that in Fob 34. 31, 
Surely it is meet to be ſaid unto God, 1 
have born chaſtiſement, I will not offend 
any more; that which I ſee not teach thou 


Ho 
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1 more. And chap. 33. 12,13, God is 
greater than man, why doſt thou trive a- 
gainst him 2 He gives not account of any 
if his matters. As if he had ſaid, that 
nan doth (ſtrangely forget his condition, 
who by his murmuring and repining doth 
think to call God to an account 3 why, 
he is the ſupreme Lord of all, and may 
'do whatever he pleaſeth. Shoxld not the 
yotter have power over the clay £ There 
5 no man but muſt think it juſt that the 
2otter ſhould diſpoſe of his clay as he 
W jcaſeth, giving it ſuch a ſhape, and de- 
| ſigning it to ſuch a uſe as he ſhall think 


meet. And can any one judge it reaſo0- 


nable, that God ſhould have leſs power 


oyer us, than we have over the works 
of our hands? Behold O Lord thou art 
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our father, we are the clay and thon art 


the potter, Iſa. 64. 8. Wo to him that 
itriveth with his maker, ſhall the potſheard 
Strive with the potſheards of the earth ? 
ſhatl the clay ſay to him that faſhioneth 
it, what makes thou? or thy work, he 
bath no hands? Iſa. 45. 9, This fin of 
impatience and murmuring 1s here ſtyled 
Friving againfF God; conteſting with his 


wiſdom and his power, faying to him, 


what makeſ# thou, which reflefts upon 
bis wiſdom; and he hath no bands, which 
re- 
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fle&s upon his power,. as if he were ngt 
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able extremam apponere #1411, tO finiſh 
what he had begun 3 both which are nat 
only high affronts to the Divine nature, 
bat exceeding fooliſh and miſchievous in 
the confequence of them. The mutual} 
contention of men amongſt themſelves, 
teSta cum teStis, one potſheard with 4- 
nother, may prove fatal to them : If two 
earthen veſſels daſh together, they can 
yet nothing by it, they may both be 
broken; but for the clay to ſtrive with ] 
the Potter, that is fo fooliſh and ſo un- 
equal a contention, as nothing can be 
more, and muſt needs expole it to the 
worſt of dangers. Murmurers are in the 
Scyjpture-phraſe ſtyled children of rebelli- | 
on, Numb. 17. io. Becauſe they that 
ſpeak againſt God, would actually refiſt 
him likewiſe, if they could. | 
It we receive all that we are or have, 
our beings and our well-beings from 
God, nothing can be more evident, than 
that he may juſtly reſume any- thing a- 
gain, or inflict upon us any evil, that 1s 
either ſhort of, or but equal unto, thc 
good he hath beſtowed upon us. _ 
\ Thus much ſhall ſerve for the firſt kind 
of Arguments, referring to the Divine na- 
ture and attributes, 


9.1 
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quments to this purpoſe, from the coz- 
(deration of our ſelves ; which I ſhall 
neat of in theſe three particulars. 1. We 
ze men. 2. Weare ſinners. 3. Weare 
Iiving men. Upon cach of which grounds 
it will appear a very unreaſonable thing, 
that we ſhould murmur and complain a- 
oainſt God. The Prophet hath put theſe 
three conſiderations together. Why doth 
a living man complain, a man for the 
puniſhment of his ſin £ 

1, We are mer, which 18a mercy far a- 
| bove any temporal affliction that we can 


ttead of men, ſuch deſpicable creatures as 
ire below common notice, Whereas 1n 
betng men, we are become Lords of Hea- 
ren and Earth, having an excellency a- 
bove all other creatures that ever God 
made, excepting the Angels. And is it 
not a ſhame for ſuch an one, to be a ſlave 
to every (light trouble ? that. any light 
affiFion, which is but for a moment, 
ſhould make our ſouls which are 7z2mc0r- 
til to bow down under it? Should not 
the nobility of our. natures advance, us to 


ereft and chearful under ſuch troubles? 
ke how David was affected with this 
; | tzought. 


2. I proceed to the ſecond fort of Ar- 
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Lam.3.39. 


ſuffer. God might have made worms 1n-- 


| 4 more generous temper, and make us 
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Pal. 8.4. thought. Lord! what is man that thy falls 
art mindful of him, or the ſon of wy \\e 
that thou viſtteSt hint 2 Is a mercy and trou 
a condefcenſion to be admired; that God 
doth ſo much as take notice of us, thougil 7 
with his chaſtiſements, and therefqre 
ought not to be the —_ of our com- 
plaint. He might ſuffer us to go on { 
curely in our (ins, without any reſtraint, 
We do not think our ſelves concerned Ml ©a 
to take notice of every little fly or in-Ml ©t 
fect, or the poor worms under our feet, Ml &: 
And therefore when he ſhall take ach MW th 
ſpectal care of us, as to reſtrain us in Wl 4 
our wandrings, to adminiſter Phyſick to Wl t 
us 1n our diſeaſes, we ought upon this 
account, rather humbly to thank and 
admire him, than to murmur againſt | 
him. | 
Again, we ate but men; creatures of a 
dependant being, not Lords of our own 
happineſs. And who art thou O man that 
repliest againit God? how vile and deſpi- 
cable in compariſon to 'him, and how un- 
fit to judge cf his ways? It 1s the com: 
mon condition of Humanity to be expo- 
Job 5-7. fed to ſufferings. For man is born to 
troubles as the ſparks fly upwards, that 1s, WW 
by a natural unavoidable neceflity. And 
there is no temptation or trouble 7? M, A 
_ falls 


f Cor. 10. 
13, 
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falls us, but what is common to men. 


We are born into, and muſt live in a 
troublefom tumultuous wotld, where 


Lrius, & ultrices poſuere cubilia curd, 
 Pallenteſq; babitant morbi z, triitiſqz ſe- 


( nednus. 


«& Which is the proper place of grief, 
*©and care, and diſeaſes, and the infirmi- 
"ties of age; and therefore we cannot 
expet a total exemption from thele _ 
things. Omnia iſfta in lonea vita ſunt, Sen,Ep.95: 
| qrombdo in longd vii, & pulvis, & In- 
thm, & pluvia. © Theſe things ina long 
«life, are hike duſt, and dirt and rain 
*1nalong journey, which it were a vain 
thing for a man to think he could whol- 
ly avoid, but that he muſt ſometime or 
other have his ſhare of them. Now men 
ulually vex and repine at that which 1s 
extraordinary and unuſual, riot at that 
hich is general and common to all. 

2. We are ſiyners, and ſo afllictions ate 
our wages, our due; and there i$no rea- 
ſonable man that will repine at juſt and 
equal dealing 3 there isa ſpecial emphaſts 

| to this purpoſe in the very phraſe of that 
Text forecited : 4 Mar for the puniſhment 
of bis fs, implying, that it he be but 
> a m4 
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4 2441, 1t he have but rational principles, 
he muſt needs acknowledg the equity of 


being puniſhed for fin. The Thief upon 


- the Croſs had ſo much ingenuity, as to 


confeſs it reaſonable, that both he and 
his fellow, ſhould ſubmit to juft puniſh- 
ment. Now the Apoſtle tells us, that eve- 


'ry #147 15 by a natural conviction coxcly- 


Ezck. 18, 
25. 


ded under ſin, for this very reaſon, that 
every month may be ſtopped, and that God 
may be juſtified in his Jojing, and clear 
when. he judgeth. One chief reaſon which 
makes men apt to_ complain, that Gods MW 
ways are unequal, 1s becauſe they do not i 
conſider that their own are ſo. It is the 
pride and folly of our natures, as to aſcribe 
all the good we enjoy to our own endea- 
vours and merit, ſo to murmur and com- ' 
plain againſt God for the evil we ſuffer; 
than which nothing can be more falſe and | 
unequal, The wiſe zzar hath obſerved it, 


that the fooliſhneſs of man perverteth his 


. ways, and bis heart fretteth "againſt the 


Job 34; 
5 Le 


Lord. We firſt run our ſelves, into mil- 
chief and then complain againſt God: 
whereas according, to common reaſon, the 
blame ſhould be where the faxlt 1s. It 
would be a much more befitting temper, 
to demean our ſelves upon this conſide- 
ration, as Elihy adviſes 5 Sgrely it 7s meet 

I — to 
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to be ſaid nnto God, T have born chaſtiſe- 


ment, TI will not offend any more, &c. 


And upon this ground it is, that the Pro- 
pbet having in one verſe, in the forecited 
place, diflwaded from murmuring. and 
complaints, he doth in the very next verſe, 
exhort to ſelf-examination 3 Let xs ſearch 
and try our ways; implying, that he who 
rightly underſtands his own finfulneſs, 
will find little reaſon to repine at bis ſuf- 
wt 
We are hots) zen; whereas ihe 
viexes of ſin is death; all the plagues that 
we are capable of, either in this or the 
other. world, being but the due reward 
of fin.” And we have no reaſon to re- 


| pine at kind and moderated correCtions: 
He might have ſtruck us dead' in the a& 
of ſome fin, and ſo have put us out of a : 
pollibility of happineſs. It was Davids pri, 118 


comfort, that though the Lord had chaſten- 
ed Þin ſore, yet he had not given him over 
to death: And the advantage which he 
enjoyed .in this reſpe&t, did abundantly 
ſilence him againſt any complaints in re- 
gard of the other: If 3s of the Lords mer- 
cies that we are not conſumed, becauſe his 
compalſi zons fail not. The words are very 
emphatical, zzercies in the plural, for the 
mmmber, intimating a multitude of favours 


18 
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| 5n this. one a& of his forbearance. And 


Heb. 12.. 
Rev. 3.19. 
Pla.94. 12. 
Prov.3.12. 


x Cor. Ir. 
32, 


'tis compaſſions or bowels for the nature 
of them, which ſignifies tender affectionate 
mercy. EE 

3. From the conſideration of afflictions, 
which in themſelves are neither good nor 
evil, but ſecundum modum recipientis, ac- 
cording to the difpolition of the ſabje&. 
To wicked men they may prove curſes 
and judgments, teſtimonies of Gods ha- 
tred and anger. But to others they may 
upon theſe two accounts prove benefits; 
from their F $i 

Indication, what they. {ignitie. 
End, what they effect. 

1. From the indication of them, what 
they denote and (igmifie ; not Gods ha- 
tred of us, but his ſpecial care towards 
us. They may be teſtimonies or earneſts 
of Gods favour, for whom he loves he re-. 
bukes and chaſtens, even as a father a ſon 
in whom he delighteth. Bleſſed is the man 
whom thou chaſteneſt, O Lord. Ye are the 
children of God ( ſaith Seneca) and there- 
fore ſicut ſeverus pater durins educat, he 
carries a ſtricter hand over you, as having 
a ſpecial regard to your wellfare, that 
you may not miſcarry, or, as the Apoltle 
expreſleth it, that you may not be condemn- 
ed with the world. The Holy Ghoſt ew 

| aTILICEH- 
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affiitions to be a ſpecial priviledg. fpeak- 

| ing of St. Paxls being a choſen veſſel, to A859. 15. 
bear his name before the Gentiles and Kings, 

in the next verſe 1t 1s reckoned up as ano- 

ther priviledg, that he ſhould ſuffer ma- 

ny things for his name ſake. And there- 

tore the fame bleſſed Apoſtle ſpeaks of 

aftiictions as a gift 3 To you 7t 7s giver, not Phil. 1.29. 

only to believe on him, but alſo to ſuffer 

for his ſake. If ye are without affii& ions, Heb. 12.8. 

then are ye baſtards and not ſons. 'T1s rec- 

koned upon as a curſe to have our good Luke 16. 

things in this life. And that was one of ©” 

Gods ſevereſt pun:(hments,which he threa- 

tens to thoſe, Hoſe 4. 14, that he will not 

puniſh them for their whoredoms and adul- 


teries. Not to be troubled like other men, pr. 13.5. | 


may be a ſign of negle&t and disfavour. 
Tis neceſſary to our conditions 1n thts 
world : and God doth afilict his own chil- 
dren out of faithfulweſs. He hath fo ap- pg, 119. 
pointed, \that the way to the heavenly Ca- 75s 
n4an ſhall be through the Wilderneſs. 
2. From the end of them, what they 
are deſigned for and cfte&, namely, our | 
profit and improvement z being intended 
either for our correction or probation, tor | 
our amendment or trial, as 1 have ſhewed 
befoze. ET” | 


DE 4. This 


—— 
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- This virtue of patience and ſabmiſſ- | 
on is highly,reaſonable, upon account of | 


. thoſe advantages which do follow ſuch a 


Pifſart. lh, 


S oP 26: 


temper of mind. 
.. I. It keeps our happineſs in our own 
power, by bringing our minds to our con- 
ditions, which is the only remedy things 
are capable of, when we cannot bring our 
- conditions to our minds. Hare rerus con 
 ditionem mmutare non poſſumns , id poſſu- 
Mus, HAgnum ſumere animum, EX viro bo- 
no dignum,' quo fortiter fortuita patiamur. 
*It is not in our power to change our 
« condition ; but this is in our power, to 
© attain unto ſuch a greatneſs of mind, as 
« becomes worthy men, whereby we may 
© be lifted up above the hurt of outward 
* croſſes. If a man would be ſure never 
to meet wh any impediment in the thing 
he deſires, never to be forced to any thing 
againſt his will, his only way 1s to con- 
form his mind to the will of God, and 
to let him do with us what ſeemeth. s ood. 
unto him. ©If he would have me ( ith 
« Ep;&etus) to be ſick or poor, I will 
* be willing to be ſo; Whatever employ- 


. *ment he will deſign for me, I will not 


v6 decline, and whatever he would not 


« haye me be Or do, I will be againſt it 
* likewiſe. : 


2. bh 
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2. It will be a means to promote our -- 
peace, comfort, quiet, and to alleviate 
our troubles, and make our yoke more 
ealie, Ducunt volentem fata, nolentem tra- 
jzut. The ſtrugling with our yoke will 
but make 1t gall us ſo much the more z 
twill be a greater eaſe for us, to follow 
it willingly, and to be led by it, rather 
than to be dragged along with it. Nyl- $1174 4: 
lum tam araum eft jugum quod non mi- I: 10. 3. 

ms ledat ducentem quam repngnantem.” why 
Uznum eſt levamentum malorum ingenti- 

| a, pati, @* neceſſttatibus ſuis obſequi, 

| * There 1s no yoke 1o {iretght and hurt- 
*ful in 1t ſelf, but will prove more hurt- 
{ful for our ſtrugling with it. The only 
*allay under great ſutierings, 1s to bear 
*them quietly , and obey necellity, to 
* ſubmit to. what we cannot remedy. 
[t may be in the power of others to diſturb 
our outward conditions, but it ſhould be. 
1n our power, that they ſhould not diſturb 
our minds. And fo.long as we can pre- 
ſerve our tranquillity there, we may be 
laid to be truly happy. 

An impatient man 1s in the Scripture 
phraſe, compared to a wild Bull in a net, 
being full of the fury of the Lord, Ila.51.20. 

AS that fierce creature, being muzled tn 
the Huntſman's toy], doth by all his {trug- 
d 4 ne 
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Pp. 42. 


men increaſe their own perplexities, by 


chaſe of it, or parting with it, than it is 
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ling but further intangle himſelf; fo 4 


their impatience under them. There ; 
no one thing wherein the folly of me 
doth more appear, than that fooliſh ex. 
change which they make of their inward 
quiet and peace,for outward trifles ; both 
as to their impatience under the thing 
they ſuffer, and their impetuous deſire 
after the things they want. Ex eo ſtupir 
woſter apparet ( faith Seneca ) quod ea jy. 
la putamus emi, pro quibus pecuniam ſol 
Uimus, ea gratuita vocamus, pro quibn:. 
2770s ipſos impendimus. © Herein appears 
& the ſtupidneſs of men, that they eſteem 
* thoſe things only to be bought, tor | 
& which they pay -ozey.; but count ſuch 
* things of free colt, for which they pay 
* themſelves, their inward quiet and tran- 
quillity, which 1s far more to be. valued 
than their outward poſleſſions. Whereas 
if they were but as wiſe in this kind of 
merchandiſe as in others, they would con- 
ſider the juſt rate and value of every thing, 
and pay no more for it, either in the pur- 


really worth, 

3. 'Tis very much for our honour and 
reputation to bear affliftions decently. 
* Take away from a good man (ſaith 2/axi- 
| | ans 
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* 21s Tyrins)) the honour of his ſuffer-. 
* 1ngs ») dTotgarss, xy dmoxsgualers, and you 
«rob him of his Crown, you hide and 
« obſcure his glory. Si bominem vide- Seneca, Fp. 
ris, interritum periculis, inter adverſa fe- 41. 
licem, in mediis tempeſtatibus placidum, 
ex ſuperiore loco homines videntem , ex 
£quo Deos, non ſubit te veneratio ejus, &Cc. 
<[t thou feeſt a man undaunted in the 
* midſt of danger, happy in adverlity, 
* placid and ſerene 1n a tempelt, placed 
*ina ſtation equal with the Gods, whence 
* he looks down upon other men, as be- 
ing 1n a vale below him 3 Art thou not 
© preſently poſleſt with a high reverence 
*:nd veneration for fueh a perſon? And 
<1n another place ( faith the fame 4- 
thor ), Quay venerationem preceptoribus 
meis debeo, eandem illis preceptoribus ge- 
neris bumani. Speaking of ſuch perſoas, 
laith he, © ſuch veneration as I owe to my 
«Maſter and Tutor, fuch and much more 
* ought I to pay to theſe Teachers of man- 
*kind, who ſet them ſuch excellent Icfions 
*for their imitation. 

God himſelf upon this account, ſeems 
(as it were) to glory and to triumph 0- 
ver the Devil, in the behalf of Job ; Seeft Toy :. 
thou my ſervant Job, that there is none [ike 
kim upon carth s 'I'was an high eloginm 

| tat, 


— 
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that, and tended much to his honour, 

- And the Apoſtle tells iis elſewhere, that 

' a meek anda patient ſpirit 3s with God 

of great price. The ſpirit of glory, and if 
God reſteth upon ſuch as endure ſufferings, 
Men think to ſet out themſelves, and to 
get repute amonglt others, by their haugh. 
tineſs, looking upon every little 1njury 
as a high indignity ; but of ſuch a frame 
of mind, it may be truly ſaid, 02 eſt mag: 
2itudo, tumor eſt; It 1s not greatneſs, but 
a ſwelling of mind. It ſhews a narrow- 
neſs and littleneſs of ſoul. Izvalidum om- | 
2e naturd querulum. © The more weak any | 
«thing is, the more apt to complain. 
Whereas on the other ſide, patience doth 
enlarge. the minds of men, and raife their 
eſteem, making them triumphant without 
fighting. The Heather and their Idola- 
tries were heretofore ſubdued, 207 4 re- 
pugnantibus ſed 4 morientibus Chriſtianic, 
as St. Auſtin ſpeaks, not by the reſiſtance, 
but by the patient ſufferings of the dying 
Chriſtians. So mightily did this grace 
conduce in the primitive times, to the 
ſpreading and propagation of Chriſtianity 
through the Heathen world,  _ 
But are all complaints then in affiift1on 
unlawful 2 To this I anfiver ; 


I . Na- 


| 
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1. Natural expreſſions of grief are al- 
ywable. A man muſt be ſenſible of his 
lifferings , and conſequently - cannot but 
rieve under them. That ſtupor and be- 
mmmedaeſs of ſpirit , whereby men are 
nade unapprehenſive of their afflictions, 
jxin it ſelf both a great ſin and a Wo 


judgment. 
2, But then theſe expreſſions of our 


rief muſt be rightly qualified with their 


de circumſtances :* 


1. They mult not be diſproportionable 
to the occaſtoy. A great complaint for 
4 little croſs, like Jozah's trouble for his 
Sue 7 
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2. Not wnfitting for the zzanner; not 


accompamied with bitter 1nveCtives againſt 
{cond cauſes and inſtruments ; they ſhould 
rather expreſs our humility, than our an- 
yer, 

3. They muſt not be 3--»9derate for 
« do ree; as if we were without hope, 


like Ds; paſſionate complaints for the 


death of his fon Abſolom. 
4. They muſt not be {ful for the 24- 
ture of -* Bi blaming Gods juſtice, and 


reviling his providence. | 


And now that I have ſo abundantly 
inew'd the reaſonableneſs of this yertue' 
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of patience and ſubmiſſton, T am (till fe. 
ſible how hardly men are brought to | 
when there 1s real occaſion for the prz. 
Ctiſe of itz and therefore I think it myy 
be of great uſe to. add ſome dire@im 
which may help to prevent, or at lea} 
abate our impatience under afflictions, and. 
to promote this ſubmiſſive temper and 
diſpoſition. And accordingly they ſhall | 
be of two forts, ſome zegative, -others py- 
ſctive. | 
I begin with the zegatzve. 

1. Take heed of aggravaring afflictions, 
beyond their. due proportions. - Do not 
fix your eye or your thoughts, chiefly 
upon the ſmart of them, without regard- 
Ing the benefit of them ? *Tis true indeed 

Heb. 12. (as the Apoſtle tells us) No affli@4on is 
"YY Joyons for the time, but grievous, nevr- 
theleſs afterwards it yieldeth the peace- 
able fruit of righteouſneſs , to them that 
are exerciſed thereby. *Twere an unrea- 
tonable thing and an argument of great 
frowardneſs, for a pattent to mind only | 
the bitterneſs of has potion, the corro- 
fiveneſs of his plailter, without having 
any regard to the remedy and the health 
which may be procured by them. For 
a man always to have his hand upon his 
fore, will encreaſe the pain, and bigger 
tne 
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the cure of it. To infiſt upon every:par- 
ticular circumſtance whereby men may 
zogravate their afflictions, 1s the ready 
means to add fuel to their 1mpatience, 
ind to drive them to deſpondency. This 
5 2 ſure way to bring upon onr ſelves 
much needleſs trouble, Tis all one as 
if a man ſhould chew the pills which ought 
to be (wallowed whole, which will make 
us more fick, and thereby rather hinder 
the due operation of them than promote 
t, _ 
2. Beware of refuſing comfort, or re- 
ting the means that are afforded us 
for our relief and ſupport under the trou- 
bles that befall us. This were to take 
| part with our diſeaſe againſt our ſelves, 
to refuſe the phyſick, and to pull off the 
plaſter that ſhould heal us; which ar- 
Tres much frowardneſs, beſides the fol- 
ly and ingratitude of rejetting the conſo- 
lations of God, as if they were but ſmall 
to us, as Eliphaz ſpeaks. Whatever our 
loffſes or diſappointments are, he can be 
ten times better to us, than thoſe things 
ae, by the loſs of which we are provoked 
to diſcontent and murmuring. 
3. Do not give: liberty. to paſſions; 
Which of all other things belonging to 
the ſoul, are moſt impetuous and unruly, 


it 
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1 not reſtrained within fitting bound 
The ſenſitive appetite (' to which the pa 
fions belong) ts the inferior and bruti 
part of the ſoul, anſwerable to the dregy 
of the people in a political government 
of themſelves apt to be heady, tumulty. 
ous, raſh, mutinons, 1f not reſtrained by 
ſome ſuperiour power : So 1s it with the 
paſhons of the foul, which therefors 
ought to be watched over, with great 
circumſpection 3 and the rather, becauſe 
they have uſually the Empire over us, du. 
ring our younger years, before reaſon comes i 
to exerciſe its ſoveraignty : And if once 
we give way to: them, 'twill be a buſt- 
neſs of no ſmall difficulty, to reduce then! 
into order again. 
Thoſe very thoughts which occaſion 
much diſcontent and trouble to the foul, 
whilſt they lay in the breſt in a huddle 
and confution, if they be but diſtindly | 
conſidered, and coolely debated, will ſcem 
much leſs, if not vaniſh into nothing, 
Tis the ature of diſorder, to make things. 
appear more than indeed they are, Which 
1s one reaſon that Philoſophers give way 
the ſtars ſeem innumerable, becauſe they 
are commonly looked Upon , as being 
wildly ſcattered up and down, out of all 


regular form. 'Tis fo likewiſe with mens 
10- 
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inward diſcontents, which are exceeding- 
ly multiplyed by the confuſion of them 3 
and would appear much leſs; if but di- 
ſtinctly reduced and examined. ' Moſt of 
thoſe which occaſion much perplexity, 
whilſt they are mixed with many others 
in a crowd, would upon a clear view 
and ſevere examination, appear much leſs 
conſiderable: And that's another good 
means for the preſerving of our minds 
from this 1mpatience 3 To put a ſtop to 
| our paſſions in the beginning of their 
courſe, before they be in their full car- 
rear, and then grow too hard for us. 
4. Do not chiefly regard the inftru- 
ments of your troubles, which will be. 
apt to provoke impatience and diſtem- 
perz but rather upon the ſupreme diſpo- 
{er of them. Though men may deal ve- 
y unworthily with, us, yet God 1s juſt: 
| in all his ways. This was that which ſa- 
tisfied old El;, It is the Lord, let him do 1Sam. 3. 
_ what ſeemeth him good. Though the $4- i, 
beans had ſpoiled Job of his oxen and x... 
alles, and the Chaldeans plundered him * 17: 
of his Camels; yet we find no complaints 
againſt them, he takes notice only of .God 
as the Author of theſe ſufferings. The 
Lord gives and the Lord takes away, and 
therefore bleſſed be the name of the Lord. 
| 'Tis 
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*Tis worth your notice to obferve the 
ftrange variety of Davids carriage, ic. 
cording as he was either mindful or for. 
yetful of this conſideration. How meck 
and humble upon the rebellion of 44. 
2:Sam.1s. lom : Tf the Lord ſhall ſay, T have no te. 
25 eht in thee; behold here I am, let hin 
ao to me as ſeemeth good unto him. And 
ver. to. ſo 1n the next chapter, when $h7mre7 did 
ſo bitterly reviſe him, that which paci- 
fied all impatient revengeful thoughts, 
was this conſideration, ' Tke Lord hath bil 
Shimei curſe. Whereas at another time, 
when he was not ſo careful to fix his. 
thoughts upon this, how ſtrangely 1s his 
carriage altered 2 How furious at the 


t Sam. 28. Churliſhneſs of Nebal 2 How paſſionate at 
22. the death of Abſolom? Such great pow- 


2 Sam. 18. 


12. x is there in this one meditation, 1f fe- 
33. 


rioully: fixed upon, to ſubdue the 'natu- 

ral rage and diſtemper of our hearts. 

When he looks upon God, he ſubmns, 

efar. ze. And is ſilent. T was dumb and opened 

not my month, becanſe thou didſt it. But 

when he conſiders the in{truments , his 

heart begins to riſe, and his paſhons to 
tumultuate and ferment 1nto a ſtorm. 

5- Take heed of engaging your de- 

fires upon theſe tranfent perifhable things: 

Learn to eſtimate every thing, according 

to 
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to its juſt rate and value; and this, will - 

be a means to work in us weaned af- 

fetions from the world; They that love 

too much, muſt grieve too much. If we 

would weep as zof weeping, we mult re- 

joice as not rejoycing. They that think 

the greateſt gain to be but ſmall, will 

tink the greateſt loſs to be ſo too. Ne+ Ly 
OY OE fo Sen, Hely. 

ninem adverſa fortunk comminnit , niſt .: © 

mers ſecunda decepit. © Thoſe that are 

* moſt apt to be deceived and puft up 

*y the flatteries of proſperity, will be 

*moſt apt to be dejected by the frowns 

* of adverſity; And therefore one of the 

ſureſt ways, to make all croſles eaſie to 

us, is to have a low eſteem of theſe tem- 


| poral things 3 for which we ſhall find rea- 
ſon enough, if we conſider the vanity and 
vexation of them. There on thou- 


ſind ways of fraud and oppreſſion and 
caſualties, whereby we may be deprived 
of their poſſeſſion ; and as many, where- 
by they may be rendered uſeleſs to us 
n their poſſeſſion; as in the caſe of pairt 
and fickneſs, either of body or mind * 
And as many whereby they may be ren- 
dered hurtful, and expoſe us to the en- 
vy of others, to many Kirid of tempta- 
tions vinto fin, and particularly to many 
ind of gries and vexations upon the ac=- 
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count of our unwillingneſs to part with 
them. All which are to be provided a. 
eainſt, by our entertaining ſuch thoughts 
of them, as may be ſuitable to their ya- 
lue. | 5 

6. Take heed of being ſolicitous about 
the 7//ve of things, and of determining 
your ſelves too peremptorily to particu- 
lar events, *Tis our bulineſs indeed to 
ſerve providence in the ufe of years, but 
the iſſue of things belongs to God, We 
have nothing to do with them, and that 
which is not within our power, ſhould 
be out of our care. Every mans great 
end is happineſs. The various events 
that befall us in the world, are but {e- 
veral ways to this exd. And therefore | 
'tis very reaſonable and congruous, that 
every one ſhould have a Travellers in- 
differency towards them. A man upon 
the road, who 1s travelling to - ſuch a 
Town, and comes to ſome doubtful turn- 
1ngs, 1s not concerned either for the right 
or left hand way, hath not an inclina- 
tion to one more than the other, any 


farther than to be directed to that which 


1s, the true way, and will bring him to 


his journies end. ' Now that way which 


the providence of God doth lead us 11- 


to, muſt needs be the beſt and the ſureſt 


way to this end. Thou 
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1 BY Thou fooliſh man (faith EpiGetus ) Lt9,2, 6% 
«doſt not thou defire that which may be : 
© moſt convenient for:thee'? And can 
« there be anything better than-what God 
« appoints? Do but then conſider (faith 

[© he) what 15. the meaning of beinp' ea- 
«oerly ſolicitous about particular events, 
« Nap) ees Toy xetTlw , Daayels Tov TULBENvy 
hou doſt thereby as much as in thee 
«les to corrupt thy Judge, and ſeduce 
| *thy counſellour : than which there-can- 
| *not be a greater folly. - Theſe are the 
© xegatzve DircCtions. / + CO6-90” 
1 proceed to thoſe 'that are poſtive3 
and rs. > Wer TE | Seat he 
1. Labour for true apprehenſions of the 
Divine nature and excellenciess his 'in- 
finite power, and wiſdotn,: and goodneſs. 
When our hearts are -once-pofſeſt- with - 
right notions, and a due eſteem. of theſe 
| perfeftions, they will not” be ſo apt*to 
break out 1nto murmuring againſt him: 
That which Benhadad ſpake proudly to 
Ahab 5 Thy ſilver and thy gold, thy wives 1King.20, 
and thy children are "mine: That may Ze 
God truly ſay to us; what haſt thou that 
thou haft .not received? And if we have 
received 1t; as we- have-no reaſon to glo- 
Ty 1n the poſleſiion, fo: neither' have we 
to complain at the loſs of it, when he 
- 7 oonen that 
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that hath lent it us doth reſume it again, 

It is, or ſhould be our daily prayer, that 

Gods will may be done on earth as it is 

in beaven. And it were a molt unrea. 

ſonable thing, for men to murmur at the 
Tant of their petitions. *Twas a notable 

ſaying, which 1s commonly reported of 

Luther, when Philip MelaniFhon was much 

diſquieted in his own thoughts, at the 
confuſed ſtate of things in the firſt Re- 

formation 3 Monendus eft Philippus, de 

vat efſe reFor mundi : © Melan@hon is to 

« be admoniſhed that he would ceaſe to 

<« take upon him the government of the 

« world, as if the iſſue of things did be- 

* long to his care. God is infinitely wiſe 

and faithful, and will proportion our ſuf- 

* ferings to our abilities. He hath promi- 
ſed that all things ſhall work together for 

our good. 

2. Conſider the mercies you enjoy, as 
well as the evils you ſuffer. That was a 
molt unworthy temper in Ahab, and in He- 
147, to receive no ſatisfaction in all their 
preat poſſeſſions and enjoyments, becauſe 
they were diſappointed in ſome one ſmal! 
particular. *Tis the advice of the wije 
z214n, Eccleſ. 7. 14. In the day of proſpe- 
rity rejoice, in the day of adverſity conſs- 
der. But what is that which we ſhould 

con- 
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confider > Why, that God hath ſet the one 
gainſt the other : And ſo ſhould we too, 
{et one again(t another ; and then we ſhall 
fnd, that we have as much reaſon to be 
ratient under our ſufferings, as to rejoice 
1n our merctes. 'Tis a remarkable paſſage 
that, concerning Mephiboſheth ; when Z:iba 2 Sam.rg. 
had by his falſe accuſation, cauſed the 
King to confiſcate his goods, and beſtow 
them upon himſelf; this had been enough 
one would think, to provoke Mephibo- 
feth unto high complaints, both againſt 
the injuſtice of David, and the baſeneſs 
and unfaithfulneſs of his Servant Z7ba : 
But ſee how he demeans himſelf, 7 have ver27,28. 
been ſlandered unto my Lord the King, 
but do what is good in thine eyes. Thou 
hf ſet thy ſervant amongſt them that eat 
at thine own table, what right therefore 
have T to cry any more unto the King 2 
Where he makes the kindneſs that David 
had formerly -ſhewn hjm, to weigh down 
and fatisfie for the wrong that he then 
ſuffered. And if men had but ſuch a grate- 
ful temper of ſpirit, they would not be 
{0 apt to murmur. Thoſe that deſerve 
leaſt, do uſually complain moſt. The moſt 
unworthy are the moſt impatient. 

Suppoſe all manner of evils and afflicti- 
ns, which are now promiſcuouſly ſcat- 

T 3 ered. 
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tered up and down in, the world, whe: 
ther they concern: ſoul or body ; ſpiritual 
blindneſs and-obduracy, poverty, tlavery 
reproach, ficknels, pain, maimedneſs, de. 
formity, &c. I ſay, ſuppoſe all theſe were 
now to be diſtributed amongſt mankind, 


ſo as every one. were to have an equal 


ſhare of them : Would you be content 
to ſtand to this new diſtribution? I ſup. 
pole there are not many perſons 1n thi 


Nation, in fo miſerable and forlornia con- 


dition, that upon ſerious conlideration of 
the ſpecial afrnntnes they do or may 
partake of, above many other millions iq 
the world, would conſent to 1t. And i 
this be ſo, certainly then it mult be bota| 
an unreaſonable, and a-very: ungrateful 
thing for ſuch men to be impatient, who 
enjoy more that their ſhare comes to. 

: '3, Conſider: the deſerts of your fins, 
and then it will cafily appear, that yout 


condition is not at any time ſo bad, but 
'you: have deſerved it ſhould be worle. 


That you have more reaſon to commend 
the ' care: and' wiſdom: of the 'Phylictan, 
than to complain of the bitterneſs of the 
potion. Tarto quis paticntius ferrum me 
dici tolerat; quantd- magis putridum eſo 


conſpicit quod ſecat ; ** The more the par 


_ <tient” doth diſcern the corruption and 
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« danger of his ſore, the more willingly 

« doth he'endure' the launce of his Chy- 

© rnrgion. That 1s a remarkable ſtory in 
Geneſts, Chap. 42. to ſhew that this con- 

| (deration of the deſert of our own fins, 

4s a.very powerful means to pacihe us 
zpainſt all impattence ' under ſufferings. 

The ſtory concerns Joſeph's brethren, who 
coming into Agypt to buy Corn, were 

there roughly treated, accuſed for ſpies, 

capt into priſon 3 ſo that one would have 
thought, they had reaſon enough to fret 

and murmur at that hard unjuſt dealing. 

And yet we find their carriage to be ve- 
ry humble and patient 5 but what that 

was which made them ſo, you may ee, 

ver. 21, they remembred their cruelty to 

their brother Joſeph, and that brought 

them to acknowledg this diſtreſs to be 

| deſervedly come upon them, becanſe they 
had net pityed their brother, when he be- 
ſought them in the anguiſh of his ſoul. 
| The like conſideration did ſtop Job 1n 

his complaint, after all his high conteſta- 

tions and arguings with God ; he no 
ſooner thought upon his own vileneſs, but 

he was preſently ſilenced. Behold I am Chap. 40. 
vile, what (ball T'anſwer thee, T will lay +4 
*y band upon my mouth. 
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4. Be careful whilſt you are in a prof. 
perous eſtate, to prepare for trouble and 
afflicgions, by a prudent conſideration of 


the mutability of things. This will bez 
means to alleviate the burden of them, 


Sen.Fp.n6, Precogitati mali mollis iFus venit. And 


FP 97: 


in another place, inexpetata plus aggra- 
vant, novitas adjicit calamitatibus pon- 
dus; *<That ſtroke will have lefs force 
« which is foreſeen and expe&ted, where. 
&* as the ſaddenneſs and ſurprize of it, 
« will add to the weight and ſmart of 


Sen. Trang, "it, Tis Fanta rerum ſurſum ac deorſun 


An- cap. 
| f. 


euntium verſatione, ſi non quicquid fieri 
poteſt, pro futuro habes, das in te vires 
rebus adverſis, quas inſregit quiſquis prior 
viditz «In that various change and re- 
* yolution of events which we behold in 
*« the world, if we do not look upon poſ- 
« ble dangers and troubles as future, we 
* do thereby ſtrengthen our adverſaries 
« and diſarm our ſelves, When we ſce 
at any time the loſſes and impriſonments, 
or poverty, or funerals of others, we ought 


_ preſently to refle& this may be our caſe. 


Curvis ahtef accidere quod curquam poteſt. 
One loſes husband, wife, children, eſtate: 
We ought from all ſuch ſpeRacles to in- 
fer. that though this be not at preſent; yet 1t 
may ſhortly be our condition 3 and ac- 

oh cordingly 
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cordingly by expeCtation to fortifie our 

ſelves againlt it. Hzic zos error decipit, hic Sm. ad 
efſeminat, dum patimur, que nnnquant pats => 
tos poſſe previdimus. Aufert vim preſen- 

tibus malis, qui futura proſpexit. © This 

*js the error which doth deceive and 

© effeminate men, whilſt they ſuffer ſych 

© things as they did not expe&, and are 

*not prepared for. It breaks the force 

{of evils when they come, to foreſee they 

© will come. 

5, Often refle& upon your former ex- 

perience. That will be a means to pre- 

yent all deſpondencies, to work in us 

hope and confidence. There 15 no man 

ſo mean and inconfiderable, 1t he will but 

take an impartial view of what he hath for- 

merly ſeen and obſerved, concerning Gods 
dealing with himſelf and others, but may 

upon this account find reaſon enough to 

allay all marmuring diſcontented thoughts. 

We have frequent examples to this purpoſe 

in Scripture, Jacob, David, Jehoſaphat, Gen. 32. 
the Apoſtle St.Pan?, 1n ſeveral places, who | . "©; 
all have had recourſe to this remedy, x7. 
when they would ſtrengthen themſelves 2 Ciron. 
2p1inſt diſcontent and deſpondency. And cor. ;; 

I ſuppoſe, there is ſcarce any ſerious man — 10. - 
of fo little experience, but hath taken | 
notice of, and can remember how fome 
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croſſes and diſappointments, have in the 
1\ſue proved mercies and benefits to him, 
And if it have been ſo formerly , why 
may it not be ſo again, q 
6. And Jaſtly, Labour after thoſe par. 

ticular vertues, which are of near affinit 
to this of patience 3 whereby it will be 
very much ſtrengthened and promoted, 
There 1s a certain chain of them men. 
tioned, Gal. 5. 22, and ſtyled by the 4- 
poſtle the fruits of the ſpirit, as belong- 
ing more particularly to the ſpirit of 
Chriſtianity. The firſt 1s Love, «yer, 
which beareth all things and endureth all 
things : The next 1s Joy, xae*-> a chear- 
ful temper of mind, in oppoſition to 
moroleneſs and frowardneſs : Then Peace, 
egwn, a compoledneſs and ſedateneſs of 
ſpirit, free from .all inordinate perturba- 
tions, and without any kind of itch of 
quarrelling with others : And next Long- 
ſuffering, uengIyuie, whereby the mind 1s 
Not ealily provoked or tyred, but 1s 
ealily appeaſed : Then Gentleneſs, -xpn5*716: 
generofity, benignity, which ſignifies a 
_ mind moſt ready to part with any thing, 
towards the help and relief of others in 
their neceſlities: Then Goodneſs, ay adocuvn, 
C7.e. ) ſach an equal and ingenuous (im- 
plicity of manners, whereby men are = 
LN I re 
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dred ealily traCtable and placable,, and 
moſt amiable in the whole courſe of their 
converſations : Then Faith, miss, a de- 
pendance upon God for onr ſupport and 
deliverance : Then Meekrneſr,, meatjns, 
whereby we put a reſtraint upon our 
anger, ſo as not to be provoked for any 
leſſer cauſe, or in a preater meaſure, or | 
for a longer time, than may be fitting for 
the occaſion; always preſerving our minds 
free from any ſudden guſts of paſſion. 
And laſtly, Temperance, iyngd]ea, conti- 
nence, whereby we contain all our paſ- 
ſons with their juſt bounds, either of 
joy 1a the affluence of things, or of grief 
in the Joſs, or of deſire in the want of. 
them. | 2 
A mind that 1s modelled and prepa- 
red with theſe kind of virtues, will 
thereby be rendered generous and 'cou- 
ragious, fit for the undergoing of any 
kind of trouble or ſuffering, which the 
providence of God ſhall think fit to call 
a man unto. TD 
I have now done with the F3rj? thing 
I propoſed to treat of, namely, The Rea- 
ſonableneſs and Credibility of the Prin- 
ciples of Natural Religion; wm which I 
have endeavoured to eſtabliſh the belief 
of Gods being, to clear the watural no- 
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tions of his Excelencies and Perfe@iony 
and to deduce the obligation of Mora! 
Duties, from the belief and acknowledg. 


ment of the Divine Nature and Per. 
fertions. | 


ts 
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CHAP. I. 


Shewing in general how Religion 
conduces to our Happineſs. 


. 


T fy now to the ſecond Part of 


my deſign, which was to ſhew The 
Wiſdom of Pradiſtng the Duties of Na+ 
tural Religion. Tn which I ſhall endea- 
vour to convince men, how much 1t 1s, 
upon all accounts, their chief happineſs 
and intereſt to lead'a religious and vir-. 
tuous courſe of life. 
Solomon, who is ſo much celebrated in 
Scripture for his wiſdom and knowledg, 
hath purpoſely written a Book, the main 
argument whereof is to enquire,” where- 
| i 
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in the chief happineſs of man doth con. 
ſt: And having in the former part of 
it ſhewed the inſiifficiency of all other 
thmgs that pretend to 1t, he cofnes in the 
concluſion "to fix it upon its true baſs, 
aſſerting every mans greateſt intereſt and 


happineſs, to confiſt in being religious, 


Let us hear. the concluſion of - the - whale 


"rnatter; F ear God, and keep his comma: 


dements : for.'this is the whole of Man, 
That is, the ſerious pradtice of R<ligion 
1s that which every conſiderate man af- 


ter all his other diſquifitions, will find 


to be his chief intereſt, and that which 
doth deſerve his utmoſt care and dili- 


Ly e. 


And becauſe theſe words of Solomon, 
do ſo fully expreſs that, which is to be 


the. main argument of my following dil 


courſe, I ſhall by way of preface. or in- 
froduction, to. it, more particularly con- 
der” the commendation which: he here 


gvef fo.he prattice of Religion, in that 


full and ſignif cant expreſſion, this is the 


ot 


whoſe of. man. 

Which words are by the Septuagirt 
and Yylgar;thus rendered, ' this. 3s AV. Or 
Every. man-; The word duty which 15 
ſupplied by:our Ergli/b, being not in the 
original, or in other Tranſlations.This ought. 

Co, 2 to 
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11 be the way and courſe of .all mankind, 
ſo the Targurm. This is the courſe to which 
wery man is deſigned, {o the Syriack. 
This will be moſt profitable and advanta- 
geous Fo men, {0 the Arabick. Hor e$t to-. 
tum hominis, This is the whole of man; 
{ ſome of our later 7zterpreters, moſt 
rroperly to the ſcope of the place, it 
being an uſual Exallage in the Hebrew, to- 
tins univerſalis pro toto integrante, All 
for Whole. | 
| So that according to theſe various in-. 
terpretations of the words, they may con-- 
tain In them a threefold reference. To 
the E//ence, the Happineſs, the Buſineſs of 
man. 4 
According to which the ſenſe of them 
muſt be, that Religion, or the fearing of 
God and keeping - his commandements 1s a 
matter of fo great conſequence to.. Hu- 
. mane Nature, that _ __ 
1. The Efſeace or Being of man may 
| be faid to conſiſt in it. _ ney 
2. The great Buſes or duty of man, 
s to be converſant about it, . and to la- 
bour after it. Ec: 
3. The Happineſs or well-being of man 
coth depend upon it. 815 Sako 
Theſe particulars I ſhall endeavour to 
make out by ſuch. clear Principles of Boys 
| on. 
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any thing in its Being, and diſtinguiſh 


4 *, > "*'Y oF a] be... -, 
. 
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ſan, atteſted to by ſeveral of the wiſh 
Heathen Writers, as may be enough to. 
tisfy any ſerious man, who is able to un. 
derſtand the reaſon and conſequence of 
x nm , and will but attend and: confi. 

F, 

_ Firſs : Religion 1s of ſo great ini- 
portance, that the Eſexce of man may 
be ſaid to confiſt in it. Man may be con- 
ſidered under a twofold notion : 

x. In. his ſingle capacity, according to 
that principle whereby he 1s conſtituted 
in ſuch a rank of creatures. TT 

2, In Society, for which man ſeems to 
be naturally deſigned, and without which 


he could not well ſubſiſt, Now Religi- | 


on will appear to be Eſſential to him, in 
both thefe reſpects. 


1. As conſidered in his ſingle capacity, 
accotding to thoſe principles by which he | 


1s framed. That which doth conſtitute 


it from all other things, this is that which 
we call the Form or Eſſence of a thing. 


Now the things which diſtinguiſh Hu- 


mane Nature from all other things, are 
the chief prizciples and foundations of 
Religion , namely, the Apprehenſton of 4 
Deity, and an expe@ation of a ſuture ſtate 
efter this life: Which no other _ 
« 
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below man, doth partake of; and which . 


fe common to all mankind, notwith- 


239 


tanding the utmoſt endeavours that can - 


be uſed for the ſuppreſſing of them. 
As for what 1s commonly alledged in 


the behalf of Reaſoz, it may be obſerved 


that in the a&1ons of many brute crea- 
tyres, there are diſcernable ſome foot- 
ſteps, ſome imperfect ſtrictures and de- 
xrees of Ratiocination 3 ſuch a natural ſa- 


racity as at leaſt bears a near reſemblance 


| to reaſon. From whence it may follow, 
that it is not Reaſon 1n the gezeral, which 
s the Forms of Humane nature; But Rea- 
ſon as It 1s determined to ations of Re- 
ligion, of which we do not find the leaſt 
ſigns or degrees in Brates':: Mar being 
the only creature in this viſible world, 
that is formed with a capacity of wor- 
ſipping and enjoying his Makef. Nor 
5 this any new opinion, but what ſeve- 


ral of the antient Writers, Philoſophers, 


Orators, Poets, have atteſted toz who 
make the notion of a Deity, and adora- 
tion of him, to be the true difterence 
betwixt- Mar and Beaſt. : 
So Tully : Ex tot generib#s ullin eſt 
| animal preter bominem, quod habeat n0- 
litiane aliquam Dei 5 ipſiſq; it hominibus, 
mllt genreff, neq; tam immanſneta, neg; 
V tart 
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lam fera, que non etiamſt ignoret, Jua- 
lem habere Denm deceat, tamen habendymn 
ſciat, © Amonglt all the living creatureg 
«that are in the world, there is none but 
* Man, that hath any notion of a Dezty; 
*and amongſt mankind, there 1s. no Na- 
**tion ſo wild and barbarous, but pre- 
*tends. to ſome Religion z whence it 
ſhould ſeem that this is the maſt proper 
difference betwixt man and: beafts. And 
in another place, he makes this to be 
the Character of that Reaſon, which is 
the Form of man, that 1t 1s: vizculum | 
Dei & hominis, which imports both name 
and thing. 1 

Of'the ſame ſenſe 1s that of: the Saty- 
riſk, who ſpeaking of Religion and a 
ſenſe of Divine things, ſaith this of it, 


mmm mmm mm ſeparat. hoc nos 
A grege mutorum, atq; ideo venerabile 
k - 


Col 


Sortiti ingeniuin, divinorumq; capaces- 


«Tis this, ſaith he, which doth di- 
< {tinguiſh us from brute creatures, That 
< we. have ſouls. capable of Divine 1m- 
© prefſions. es 

There are abundance of, expreſſions to 


this purpoſe in ſeveral other of.the Mee 
them 
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then Writers. That in Plutarch , where De ſuperſes 
-  ſtitionte 
he ſtyles irreligion, a kind of ſtupor 
whereby men are as it were deprived of 
their ſenſes. © And in another place, he 
« aſſerts 1t to be an exceeding improper 
«thing, to aſcribe true reaſon to thoſe, 
&who do not acknowledg and adore the 
x Deity. So again Twlly, eſſe Deos qui ne- Nat. De: 
jt, vix enum ſane mentis exiſtimem.. A 
* can hardly think that man to be in his 
| *right mind, who 15 deſtitute of Religion. 
Andin another place of the ſame Book: 
Quis hunc hontenia dixerit 2 &C. *Why 
{hould : any one ſtyle ſuch an one a man, 
"who by what) he ſees in the world is 
*i5 not convinced of a Deity, and a pro- 
*yidence, and of that adoration he owes 
*to the Deity > Noz modo non philoſo- Litiant: 
phos, ſed nec homines quidem fuiſſe dix- 
erin, (faith another ), © Men that are 
« deſtitute of Religion, are ſo far from 
* being learned philoſophers, that they 
" Ought not to be efteemed ſo much as 
*realonable men. 
'Tis true ; nothing is more ordinary 
than for ſach perſons as are ſceptical if 
theſe firſt principles, to entertain great 
thoughts of _ themſelves, as if they had 
conſidered things more deeply, and were 
arrived unto a higher pitch of teaſon and 
Y 2 wit 
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- wit than others. But yet the plain truth 
1s, they who have not attained to this 
conviction of placing their chief intereſ; 
11 being religious, they are ſo far from 
exceeding .others in degrees, that they 
come ſhort of the very zature and eſſexce 
of men, as being deſtitute of thoſe firſt 
Notions concerning truth and falſhood, 
good and evil, wherein the effence of a 
rational Being doth conſiſt : Beſides their 
palpable defictency 1n ſuch plain conſe- 
quences and deduQions of Reaſon, as 
would become thofe, who in any meaſure | 
pretend to that principle. | 
So that, by what hath been ſaid, it 
may appear, that the Definition of Mar | 
may be rendered as well by the Diffe- 
rence of Religioſum as Rationale. As for 
that inconvenience which ſome may ob- 
ject, That Atheiſtical and prophane per- 
ſons will hereby be excluded : Why, to 
they are by the other Difference likewile; 
ſuch perſons having no jult pretence to 
Reaſon, who renounce Religion; And it 
were well, if they might not only be 
reckoned among Beaſts ( as they are by 
the Pſalmiſt, where he ſtyles them bru- 
tiſh_), but driver out amongſt them Itke- 
wiſe, and baniſhed from all humane {o- 
ciety, as being publick peſts and mil- 
chiets 
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chiefs of mankind, ſuch as would debaſe 
the nobility of our natures to the con- 
lition of brute creatures, and therefore 


are fit only to live amongſt them. Which - 


brings me to the 


24. Conſideration of Man as a ſociable: 


creature. Religion is eſſential to him, in 
this reſpect alſo; as being the ſureſt bond 


to tye men up to thoſe reſpective duties 


| towards one another, without which Go- 

| yernment and Soctety could not ſub- 
liſt, 

| There is a remarkable paſſage in Plutarch 

| to this purpoſe, where he {tyles Religion, 


\ i , = F 
cwtxTixdy dTdons Komwrieg, x) vouoierias Ferrowe, 
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the cement of all Community, and the Againſt | 
chief Baſs of all Legiſlative power. And 099% 


n another place he ſays, © That 'tis much 
* more eaſte to build a City in the open 
© Air, without any ground to found it 
upon, than to. eſtabliſh Government 
* without Religion. A Czty ( faith he ) 
may make ſome ſhift to ſubſiſe without 
Walls, Schools, Theatres, Houſes ; nay, with- 
out Money, but not without Religion. 

If it were not for this notion of a 
Deity, and thoſe natural impreſſions which 
we have concerning Fuſtice and Probity, 
lo neceſſary for the confervation of hu- 
mane ſociety ; inftead of thoſe well-or- 

V 3 dered 
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dered Governments and Cities which Are 
now in the world, Mankind muſt hay: 
lived either wild and ſolitary 1n Caves 
and Dens, like : avage beaſts; or elfe in 
troops of Robbers , ſubſilting upon the 


ſpoil and rapine of ſuch as were weaker 
than themſelves. | 


Pretate 1 tblata, ft, Jes efinm; & ſocietas 


humani generis, & una excellentiſſuma vir- 
FUs Juſtitia tollitur, ſaith Tully. *© Take 
* bat away the awe of Ralls. and all 
« that Fidelity and Juſtice, ſo neceſſary 
* for the keeping up of humane ſociety, 
< muſt periſh with it. | 
'Tis this tear of a Deity, and the ſenſe 
of our obligation to Him; that is the one- 
ly effetual means to reſtrain men with- 
in the bounds of duty, And were this 
wholly extinguiſhed, there would fol- 


low ſuch wild diſorders and extravagan- 


cies amongſt men, as would not leave fo 
much as the face or leaſt ſhadow of vir- 
tze or honeſty in the world. There be- 
ing no kind of vice which men would 
nat abandon themſelves unto, conſidering 
the impetuouſaeſs of their own natural 
appetites, and the power of external 


. tc mptations , were this reſtraint from 


Rel ligion once removed or aboliſhed. 


The 
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The two chief Oppoſites to Religion, 
are Prophaneneſs and Superſtition. Both 
which are prejudicial to 'civil Govern- 
ment ; the one by deſtroying conſcience, 
the ſtrongeſt obligation to political duties ; 
the other by perverting and abufing it ; 
introducing in the ſtead of 1t a new 
primum mobile, winch raviſheth the ſpheres 
of Government, and puts them into a 
preternatural courſe, as a Noble Author 1:94 Ber 
expreſſeth it. +8 Cays. ; 
The two grand Relations that concern 
ſociety, are Government and Subjetion : 
And Irreligion doth' indiſpoſe men for 
both theſe. 
1. For Government. Without Religt- 
on Magiſtrates will loſe that courage and 
confidence belonging to their ſtations, 
which they cannot ſo well exert 1n' pu- 
niſhing the offences of others, whewthey 
are guilty of the fame or the like them- 
(elves. Thoſe that ſit on the throne of judg- 
ment, ſhould be able to ſcatter away evil 
with their eyes, as Solomgn peaks, Prov. 
20. 8, By their very preſence and looks 
to ſtrike an awe upon offenders. Which 
will not be ſo eaſily done, 1f they lye 
under the ſame guilt themſelves. $7ze bo- 
nitate nulla majeS$tas, laith Seneca; the 
very nature of #2ajeſty doth deaote Good- 


V 4 acſs 
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neſs as well as Power. And without this 
Governours may eaſily loſe that Rey. 
rence Which 1s due to them from others 

and conſequently that Anthority which 
they ought to have over them. When 
they ceaſe to be Gods in reſpect of their 
Goodneſs, they will ſoon diminiſh in their} 
Power. And though they ſhould be able 
to keep men under, as to their bodies and 
eſtates, yet will they decline as to that 
awful love and reverence whereby they 
ſhould ſway oyer the hearts and affeti. 
ans of men. 

The Philoſopher in the fifth Book of his | 
Politicks, doth lay it down as a rule | 
for Magiſtrates, That they muſt be care- | 
ful to give publick teſtimonies of their | 
being religious and devout 3 for which 
he gtves this double reaſon : Becauſe the 
people will be leſs ſubject to entertain 
any jealouſie or ſuſpition of ſuffering in- 
Jary, from {uch whom they believe to be 
religious : And withal, they will be lels 
ſubject to attempt the doing of injury a: 
gainſ(t ſuch; as knowing that good -Ma- | 
giltrates are after a more eſpecial manner 
under the divine favour and protection, 
Type xus txovrer Tis Jeds, having God 10 

fight with them, and for them. 


PT The 
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2. The want of this will indiſpoſe men 
for the condition of SubjeFs, and render 
them looſe and unſtable in thoſe duties 
of obedience and ſubmiſſron required to 
that! ſtate. How can it be expected from 
that man, who dares affront and deſpiſe 
God himſelf, that he ſhould have any 
hearty reverence for His Deputies and 
Vicegerents 2? 

He that is ſubje& only upon the -ac- 

| count of wrath, and the power of #he 
ſmord which is over him, will be no lon- 
ger ſo, when he hath an opportunity of 
eſcaping or reſiſting that power. Nor 1s 
there any poſhible way to ſecure men in 
their quiet ſubjection and obedience, but 
by their being obliged for conſcience-ſake. 
And therefore ſuch kind .of perſons, as 
by their open prophaneneſs and contempt 
of Religion, do endeavour to deſtroy 
conſcience from amongſt men, may jultly 
be «ſteemed as the worſt kind of ſeditious 
perſons, and moſt pernicious to Civil 
Government. 

That temper of Prophaneneſs, where- 
by a man is diſpoſed to contemn and 
deſpiſe all Religion (how ſlightly ſfoever 
men may think of it) 1s much worle than 
Infidelity, than Fanaticalneſs, than Idola- 
trz; and of the two, 'tis much more e}1- 

7] I os gible 
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 -_ $ible for a man to be an honeſt Heatly, 
- and a devont Idolater, than a prophay 
Chriſtian. 
Whatever diſputes have been raiſeq 
concerning the Jawfulneſs of puniſhing 
men for their diſſenting conſciences in 
matters of Religion ; yet never any, man| 
queſtioned the lawfulneſs of puniſhing 
men, for their prophaneneſs and contemyt 
of all Religion. Such men as renounce 
confcience, cannot pretend that they ſuf. 
fer for it. And certainly this Vice doth 
upon many accounts deſerve the greateſt 
ſeverity of Laws, as being 77 its own 14- 
ture deſtruftive of the very principles of 
Government, and the peace of all hu- ] 
mane Societies: Beſides the miſchiefs con- | 
ſequent upon it, from Divine vengeance. 
De Benef, Ts an obſervation of Sereca, © That 
Ub. 3-C.6. © ſeveral Countries do appoint ſeveral 
<* puniſhments for the violation of Relt- ' 
* gion, but every Country appoints ome, 
*and. it doth not any where eſcape un- 
« puniſhed. Plato in his Book de Leg- 
.bas, would have it puniſhed capitally, as 
being a thing of moſt pernicious conle- 
quence to Government. 'Tis a rule in 
the Civil Law ,' that Religio contaminats 
Lib.q4.cap. ad omminm pertinet injuriam , The abuſc 
i” Religion is to be looked upon as being 
a com- 


k 
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4 common injury, and every. man 1s con- 
cerned, to endeavour a vindication of it. 
And there are ſome inſtances 1n ſtory, 
of Wars that have been undertaken up- 
an this very account, to bring a Nation 
to puniſhment for that prophaneneſs they 
have expreſſed towards the Religion they 
profeſſed and pretended to, as being 1n- 
jurious to mankind, quod orbis viribus 


| expiarz debuit, as Juſtin the Hiſtorian 
ſpeaks, which the whole world ought to 


vindicate and expiate by their common 


forces. 


There can be no aſſurance from looſe 


religious perſons , that they will be 


faithful 1n the ordinary duties belonging 
to their ſeveral ranks and ſtations. And 
as for any extraordinary Heroical action, 
by which the publick welfare 1s to be 
promoted , men that are without conſc1- 
ence of Religion, and a ſenſe of Virtue, 
can never apply themſelves to any thing 
of that kind, as having their minds de- 
ſtitute of all ſuch principles as are ſub- 
lime and generous, without any the leaſt 
lced of honour, and piety, and virtue 3 
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and therefore they can have no ſparks of 


magnanimity , nor any the leaſt inclina- 
tion to ations that are truly great and 
noble. | RTE 
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So that upon all theſe accounts, it i; 
very evident, That Religion 1s fotwunr he. 
#tinis 1n this firſt ſenſe, as it refers to the 
Eſſence of Man, conſidered either in his 
ſingle capacity, or as a member of $9. 
ety. 
of 'Tis ſo likewiſe as it refers to the 
Buſineſs and Duty of Man, that which he 
ought to be moſt intent upon, and con- 
verſant about, as to his employment in 
this world: that Gezeral calling , in 
which every man of what rank or qua- | 
tity ſoever, 1s to be ingaged. Men are | 
diſtributed under other particular cal- 
Iings, according as their education, abi- 
lities, friends, and ſeveral opportunities 
do diſpoſe of them. But the obligation 
of Religion, being of univerſal concern- 
ment, doth extend to all and every par- 
ticular, there being none exempted: from 
It. Hoc eſt omnis homo. Every man 1s 
concerned in it. And it 1s totunm homi- 
zis likewiſe; 'Tis his calling, the chict 
buſineſs about which he is ta be em- 
ployed. | 
I do not ſay, that a mans thoughts are 
always to be taken up. about the imme- 
diate acts of Religion, any more than a 
Traveller is always to have his mind a- 
ctually fixed upon the thought of his jour- 
nies 
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Mics end. This would be inconſiſtent 

S With the infirmity of our natures, and the 

* Wieceffity of our conditions in this world. 

But yet, as he that 1s upon a journey, 

 Woth fo order all his partzcaular motions, 

Wis may be moſt conducible to his general 
end; fo ſhould men habitually, thgugh 
they cannot aFually, in every affair have 
reſpect to their chief end, ſo as to ob- 
frve all the duties of Religion, and ne- 
yer to allow themſelves in any thing a- 
eainſt the rules of it. And he that hath 
this care continually upon his mind 
(though he be but a ſecular perſon) may 
properly be ſaid to make Religion his 
Buſineſs. 

The Wiſe man 1n the beginning of his pgccdec. 2. _ 
300k,, had propoſed it as his great Que- Sp? 
ſion to be diſcuſſed, to find out what 
was that good for the ſons of men, which 
they ſhould do under the Heavens, all the 
days of their lives. (1.e. ) What was the 
chief employment or buſineſs, which they 
ſhould apply themſelves to in this world ? 
And in the concluſion of his diſcourle, 
after an induction and refutation of 
al other particulars, which may ſeem to 
bave any claim or pretence to this, He 
alerts it to be the buſineſs of Religion, 
Fearing God, and keeping his command- 

ments : 


2 
A 
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ments : Suitably to that Precept of Moſer, 
Deut. 10. 12. And now, O Iſrael, why 
doth the Lord thy God require of thee, 
but to fear the Lord thy God, to walk in 


his ways, and to ſerve the Lord thy God, 
and keep his commandments: And the 


' Praiſe of St. Paul, who made this his 


Moral. 1. 
ad Eudem, 


Difſert. 2: 
6, 


daily exerciſe, to keep his conſcience woid 
of offence, both towards God and toward; 
Man. 

To the Reaſonableneſs of this, ſeveral 
of the wiſeſt 'Heathens have atteſted, 
That's a remarkable paſſage in Ariſtotle 
to this purpoſe, where he ſtates that to 
be the moſt deſirable proportion of all 
worldly felicities and enjoyments, which | 
is moſt conſiſtent with men's devoting | 
themſelves to the buſineſs of Religion: 
And that to be either too much or too 
little of wealth, or honour , or power, 
@&c. whereby. men are hindred 1n ther 
meditating upon God, or thetr worſhip- 
ping of him. 

So Epidetus , diſcourſing concerning 
the work and buſineſs he was deſigned 
to, hath this excellent paſſage: © 1f I had 
© been made a Nightingale or a Swan, | 
* ſhould have employed the time of my 
«life in ſuch a way as is ſuitable to the 
*« condition of thoſe Creatures ; But be- 

or S oe «ing 
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| ing made a Man, capable of ſerving and 
MW worſhipping that God, from whom TI 
'W* had my Being, 'tis but reaſon that T 

6 ſhould apply my {elf to this, as being 

&my Proper work and bulineſs: TTo [4% 

1} $9400 1: © And therefore hereunto will 

«| devote my ſelf, as being the chief 

%employment to which I am deſigned. 

&T am now as to the condition of my 

«body, lame and old ( faith he in the 

fame place) to which he nyght have ad- 

ad that he was fickly and deformed; 

and as for his outward quality, he was 

[poor and under ſervitude, being a ſlave 

to Epaphroditus, one of the Roman Cour- 

ters; Which are conditions that uſually 

cxpole men_ to repining and diſcontent 3 

and yet he concludes 1t to. be his duty, 

{wholly to devote himſelf to the praiſes 

*and worſhip of that God, who was the 

* Author of his Being. Which upbraids 

lo many profeſſors of Chriſtianity, who 

ave both more advantages of knowing 

ttetr duty, and greater engagements up- 

00 them to exerciſe themſelves 1n the du- 

ties of Religion. 

There is another appoſite Teſtimony to 

tis purpoſe in Aztoninus. Every thing ,,.. 

© (faith he) is deſigned for ſome kind $4. 19. 

"of work. Beaſts and plants, the = 

| *an 
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«< and ſears 5 ov wy pes Tt; 'And what do 
* you conceive your bulineſs to be? ſ&. 
< ſtal pleaſures? Bethink your ſelF a little 
© better, whether this be ſuitable to your 
< natural ſentiments, to the nobility of 
* your mind, and thoſe excellent faculties 
© with which you are endowed. 

Now *tis the uſual courſe of men t9 
apply themſelves ro that as their chief 
buſineſs, by which their 1ntereſt 1s moſt 
promoted, and which may moſt conduce 
to that main end which they propoſe to 
themſelves. And can any thing be more 
reaſonable, than for that to be the chief 
buſineſs of a man's life, which 1s the chief 
end of his Being ? 

3. Religion is fotum hominis, with re- | 
ſpect to the Hyppineſs and well-being of 
Man. That is properly ſaid to be the 
chief end or Happineſs of a thing, .which 
doth raiſe - its nature to the utmoſt per- 
fection of which it is capable, according 
to its rank and kind. This 1s the chief 
end which he ought to propoſe, that a- 
lone wherein his true felicity doth con- | 

fiſt, that which doth advance his nature 
to the utmoſt perfe&ion it is capable of. 
The chief good belonging to a Vegetable 

or Plant, is to grow up to a ſtate of Ma- 

turity, to continue to its natural period, 
an 
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and to propagate its kind, which is the 
utmoſt perfection that kind of Being 1s 
capable of. And whereas ſenſitive crea- 


tures, beſides thoſe things which are com-. 


mori to theni with Plants, have likewtſe 
ſuch faculties, whereby they are able to 
apprehend external objets, arid to re- 
celve pain or pleaſure from them : There- 
fore the Happineſs proper to them, mult 
conſiſt 1n the perfeCtion of theſe faculties, 
| namely, 1n ſenſible, pleaſures, in the en- 
joyment of ſuch things as may be grate- 
ful to their ſenſes. But now Mankind 
(if we allow it to be a diſtin& rank of 
Creatures, ſuperior to Brutes,) being en- 
dowed . with fuch faculties, whereby tis 
made capable of apprehending a Deity; 
and of expeCting a future ſtate after. this 
life; It will hence follow, That the pro- 
per happineſs of Man muſt confiſt in the 
perfefting of theſe faculties, namely, 1n 
ſuch a ſtate as may feconcile him to the 
Divine favour, and afford him the beſt 
allurance of a bleſſed immortality here- 
atter : Which nothing elſe but Religion 

can fo much as pretend to... <- 
Tis true indeed ; the nature of Maz, 
by reaſon of thoſe other capacities com- 
mon to him with Plazts and Brutes, may 
ſtarid in reed of ſeveral other things, to 
X. reddet 
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render his condition pleaſant and con. 
fortable in this world, as Health, Riches, 
Reputation, Safety, &c. Now herein is the 
great advantage of Religion, that beſides 
the principal work which it doth for us, 
in ſecuring our future eſtates in the 9. 
ther world, it 1s likewiſe the moſt effe- 
tual means to promote our happineſs in 
this v:orld. 

In my diſcourſe of this I ſhall firſt ſug. 
geſt ſomething more gererally, concern- 
ing the nature of our chief end; And 
then deſcend to thoſe particulars, which are 
elteemed to be the chief ingredients to a 
ſtate of Happineſs. tf 
Under the j7/# of theſe I ſhall ſpeak 
briefly to theſe Three things. 

1. There 1s a neceflity that every Man 
who will act rationally ſhould propoſe to 
himſelf ſome chief ſcope and end. . 

2. The chief end of every thing muſt 
be of ſuch a nature, as may be moſt fit 
to promote the perfection of that thing 
In 1ts rank and kind. 

3. This in rational Beings which are 
capable of it, muſt conſiſt in a commus | 
nion with, and a conformity unto tie 
chief Good, and conſequently in being 
rel1g10Uus. 


x.,-FRcr 
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MH x. There is a neceffity that every man 
who will aCt rationally ſhould propoſe 
to himſelf ſome chief ſcope or end. The. 
having of an end, is not ſo much a »0-_ 
ral daty, which ſuppoſeth a liberty of 
ating, as a matural principle, like that 
of the deſcent of heavy bodies; men 
muſt do fo, nor can they do otherwile. 
| Such 1s the principle of ſfelf-preſervation 
Lin all things 3 and this of acting for an 
end, in all rational agents. The moſt looſe 
and profligate wretches that are, do and 
muſt a& for an end, even in thoſe ver 
courſes, wherein they put the thought 
of their future ſtate and their laſt account 
fr fom them. The very ſuppreſſing and 
hardening themſelves againſt the thought 
of their true end, 1s in order to their pre- 
ſent peace and quiet, which they do er- 
roneouſly ſubſtitute in the room of their 
chief end. That wherein men are com- 
monly defective, 1s 1n not exciting the 
thought of their chief end, and not ſufh- 
aently conſidering and ſtating in their 
own minds, the moſt proper means for 
the attaining of it. There are too many 
1n the world that do evroididear 7dy B18; 
live ex tempore, Without any particular 
reference to their chief end, being 1ni- 
_ metſed 
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merſed only in preſent matters,animalia ſine 
preterito & futuro, without any regard to 
what 1s palt or future; like Ships upon the 
valt Ocean, without any Compals or Pilot, 
that do rather wander than travel, being 
carried up and down according as eve- 
ry wind or tide doth drive them. And 
this the Philoſopher doth worthily brand 
with the name of folly 5 Yita ſine propo- | 
ſito, ſlultitie argumentum eſt; © No grea- 
*ter argument of fooliſhneſs, than for a 
* man not to be fixed upon ſome parti- 
1dem Epiſt, © cular deſign. Proponwamns oportet, finen 
*5. ſurmmi boui, ad quem omne faium noſirun 
ditimve reſpiciat 3 veluti navigantibus, 
ad ſidus aliquod dirigendus eſt curſus, aith 
the ſame Author. © There ought always 
*to be ſome particular ſcope and mark 
© propoſed, as the main end and drift of 
« all our actions, as the ſtar by which 
* we are to be guided in our voyage. 
rrit.z1, Now diſponet ſtngula, niſt cui jam vite ſue 
ſumma propoſita eſt. * Twill be a hard mat- 
« ter to proportion out particulars, till 
«we know what is the main ſum. This 
1s the true ground of the common 
miſtakes among(t men, whilſt they del!- 
berate concerning the ſeveral parts of 
their lives, but neglect the ſtating of what 
ſhould 


' 
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ſhould be the main deſign of the whole. 
He that intends to ſhoot at any thing, 
muſt ſo manage the whole action, 1n le- 
yelling his arrow, and regulating his hands, 
and exerting his ſtrength ſo as may be 
moſt advantageous for hitting the mark, 
As the efficient is in zatural, fo 1s the 
exd amongſt moral cauſes, of principal 
efficacy. 'Tis this which 1s the chief rule 
of all our actions. And therefore there 
3 a neceſſity that ſome cad be propoſed 
and fix'd upon. 
'2, The chief end of every thing muſt 
be of ſuch a nature, as may be moſt 
it to promote the perfeftion of that 
thing in its rank and kind. Any thing 
that 1s ſhort of this, may be a means, 
or a ſubordinate end 3 but cannot be 
the chief and ultimate end, if there 
be any thing deſireable beyond it 3 
TsA0s by & Tapayevoulus undevos T1 @posdeous Ia, 
laith "Ariſtotle; That 1s truly the chief Mag. 24- 
end, which is deſired for it ſelf; which oe 
being -once obtained, we want no more; 
* That which doth fatiate and fill up the 
* delires. Hec nihil vacare patitur loci, ;,;o -, 
totum' animum tenet, deſtderium 0mninm 
tollit, ſola ſatis eſt, (ſaith Seneca). In brief, 
tis that ſtate, wherein a thing enjoys all 
XK 3 that 


TIF. whic 
that good that 'tis capable of, and which 
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is. moſt {uitable to 1ts nature. 


3. This in rational Creatures muſt con. 
fiſt, in a communion with, and a confer. 


| rity to the ſupreme goods and conſe. 


quently, 1n being religious. Which is the 
meaning of thoſe Scripture-expreflions, 
of walking with God, and as becomes the 
ſous of the Moſt Highs being followers if 
him; holy as he is holy; being made par- 
takers of a divine nature. And to this 
the Philoſophers do likewiſe conſent. This 
1s the meaning of that ſpeech in Pythu- 
gorgs, TAG & buologs fig, © Every man; 
chief end ſhould be a reſemblance to 
God, a being made like to the Deity, 
So Plato and EpiFetus will have it to con- 
{aſt in following of God, TeACE bor Get al 06. 
And another, 7mitari quem colis, 1n imi- 
tating him whom we worſhip. So Sere- | 
ca, Summun bonum eſt, quod honeſium | 
eſt, &* quod magis admirere, ſolum bo- 
wum eſt quod honeſlum eſt. Not only the 
chief, but the only good doth conſiſt, in 
what 1s honeſt and virtuous. Now the || 
fruition of God cannot confiſt in any ex- 

ternal union or conta& of our ſouls with 
the Deity, which Spirits are not capable 
of; nor in any meer ſpeculation, or 10- 
WS ECE telleCtual 
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telleftual gazing upon his excellencies : 
But in fuch an influence, whereby he 
doth communicate to us, ſuch divine qua- 
ities, as W1ll exalt our faculties beyond 
their natural ſtate, and bring them into an 
iffimilation and conformity to the moſt 
rerfet 1dea of Goodnefs, together with an 
inward ſenſation of the etieCts of this in 
our ſelves. 


Having thus diſpatched what I had to 
ſuggeſt concerning the nature of Happi- 
nels 11. gexeral, I proceed to ipeak to ſuch 
particulars, as are eſteemed to »e the moſt 
uſual ingredients into ſuch a ftate,, and 
which do conduce to the compleating of 
it; whether they concern 
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 fOur preſext condition in this world 

either our. 
[External well-fare3 conſiſting 1 in 
C1. Health. 
. Liberty, Safety, Ariet. 

3. Poſleſſions ; with reſpect either 

to the ſufficiency of them, for 
anſwering our neceſlities; which 
1s called Rzches or Profit : Or 
tO 


| 
* The Delight | or Satisfation we 


recetve 1n theſe enjoyments, in 
the uſe and ſuitableneſs of the 
things we poſſeſs 3 which is cal- 
led Pleaſure. 

5: The Efteem which we have a- 
monglt good men, whereby we 
are rendered acceptable and 

| uſeful to others; ſtyled Honour 

Or Reputation. | 
Þ internal well-fare, or the happinef of 
T our minds; which doth conſiſt 


A 
[ 
| 
| 
5 


||: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
ih 


in theſe two things. 

1. The due regulating and exalt- 
ing of our faculties to their 
proper function. 

. The Peace, Joy, Contentment, 
"ER thereupon. 

The happinc(s of our futzre ſtate. This 

' doth conliſt in ſuch a fruition of the 

ſupreme 
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: ſupreme good , as our ſouls are ca- 

| pable of; and muſt depend upon ſuch 
courſes, as can afford us the moſt 


rational aſſurance of blefſedneſs and 
glory hereafter. 


Now I ſhall endeavour to make it out 
by plain reaſon, that the Happineſs of 
our condition, in all. theſe reſpefts, doth 
depend upon Religion. And that not on- 
ly z-orally, upon account of that reward, 
which virtuous aGtions do entitle a man 
unto, from a juſt and wiſe providence ; 
but 22aturally alſo, by reaſon of that phy- 
fical efficacy which the duties of Relig- 

| on have, to procure for us all thoſe things 
wherein our temporal happineſs confiſts ; 


to promote the well-fare, not only of par- 
ticular perſons, but of publick Commu- 
nities of Mankind in general, and of the 
whole Univerſe. 
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How Religion conduces to our pre. ſ co 


ſeat Happineſs 1n this world: ill P* 
And firſt to the happineſs of the ” 
Outward man. 1. ln reſpect of Ml 4 
Health. cl 


a 


— 


Nd becauſe theſe things I have men. 
tioned, ( eſpecially thoſe of them 
which concern our external happineſs in 
this world _ are the great aims and de- 
ſ1gns, by which the generality of men are 
chiefly ſwayed in their ations; and there- 
fore like to prove very powerful motives 
to make men religious, if they could be 
once efjectually perſwaded, that Religion 
15 the molt proper means for the attain- 
ing of theſe things : I ſhall therefore en- 
deavour to make out this truth, by the 
plaineſt and molt convincing evidence 
that may be. And the rather becauſe n 
ſuch kind of aſſertions, as are beſides the 
common opinion, and ſeem paradoxcs, 
men will be apt to be jealous of their 
being 1mpoſed upon by ſome kind of $0- 
phiſm or Fallacy. in 


: 
[ 
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W 1n order to this, I ſhall obſerve this 
method : Firſt, I ſhall endeavour to ſtate 
and define the nature of theſe things, and 
to ſhew wherein the true notion of them 
doth conſiſt. And then proceed to the 
proof of this propoſition, That Religion 
1s the moſt proper means to procure and 
promote theſe ends. And beſides the e- 
vidence to this purpoſe, from the con- 
current opiions of wiſe men, in ſeveral 
ages 3 I ſhall likewiſe make them out both 
by reaſon, and by experience, which are 
all the kind of arguments that ſuch mat- 
ters are capable of. 

Oaly I muſt premiſe one Caution 3 that 
\ when I fay Religion 1s the cauſe of theſe 
things, the meaning 1s not, that 1t 1s ſo 
necefſary and fo infallible a cauſe, as can 
never fail of its effect. This would not 
be conliſtent with our dependent cond1- 
tion, there being nothing 1n this world 
ſo much under the power of humane en- 
deavours, but that the providence of God 

may interpoſe for the diſappointment of 
It, To whom it muſt be left, to make 
what reſerved caſes he pleaſes from the 
ordinary courſe of things, But though 
It be not an 7#fa/;ble cauſe, yet 1s 1t ſuch 
a cauſe as doth generally and ini 72 mow, 
produce its effect: And all mankind do 
| i gs think 
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' moſt part effe&t the ends they are de- 


_ - to offer ſuch arguments for the proof of 
theſe things, as ſhall be ſufficient for the 


' Health. By Health I mean ſuch a con- 


to our well-beings in this world, that 
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think it a ſufficient inducement, to ay. H5 
ply their endeavours unto ſuch courſg : 


for the procuring of any thing, as are the that 
beſt means to be had, and- do for the 


it A 
this 


ſigned for. 70 


This being premiſed, TI doubt not but 


\ 


convidtion of any man who will but un- 
derſtand and conſider them. 

[ begin with the Firſt. The wellfare 
of our preſent condition 1n reſpect of our 
outward-z:ar doth depend upon Religion, 

Firſt, Religion is the beſt means for 


ſtitution of our bodies, whereby our 
members and faculties are inabled for the 
due performance of their natural fun&i- 
ons, and'freed from pain; *tis properly 
oppoled to ſickneſs or Diſeaſe. As tor 
the infirmities of old age, theſe are (0 
eſſential to all living creatures, ſo ne- 
ceſfarily ſpring from the very principles | 
of our natures, that though they may be 
ſomewhat leſſened and alleviated, yet 
are they not capable of any complete re- 
medy. 

This bleſſing of Health is ſo neceſſary 


 with- 
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. 


without it, we. cannot' enjoy any thing 


eſe, no_ not our own ſelves; infomuch 
that men do, and may juſtly put a great 
yalue upon it, and are willing to purchaſe 
it at, any rate. And therefore to all ſuch, 


this conſideration muſt needs be a very 


powerful motive. 


| Now I ſhall make it plain that this 


doth depend upon Religion 


EE $ Morally. 


Naturally. 


1. Aorally, By reaſon of thoſe bleſlings 
of this kind, which by the light of nature 
men may reaſonably expect from the good- 
neſs of God, upon the obſervance of his 
laws; beſides the ſeveral aflertions and 
promiſes 1n Scripture to this purpoſe, 
where ſin 1s often repreſented as the me- 
ritorious cauſe of ſickneſs, and diſeaſes 
are often threatned, and accordingly 
inflicted as the due rewards of fin? 
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And on the other {ide, upon mens obe Deut. 28. 


ſcrving the duties of Religion, God pro-. 


GI. 


miſes to take away ſickneſs from the midſt Exod. 23. 


of them, to beſtow upon them health 
and lergth of days. The fear of the Lord 
and departing from evil, ſhall be health 


25 


_- 


_ Ll 


to thy navel, and marrow to thy bones. © 


Prov, 
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Prov. 4+ Prov.3. 7; 8. Prov. It. Fg. As righteouC. 

iſ. $8. 8, 2<fs tendeth to life, fo he that purſueth 
evil, purſueth it to his own death, Chay, 
2.22, The wicked ſhall be cnt off from 
the earth, ' and the tranſerefſſonrs ſhall ly 
Mer. 72 

2. Religion is the xatural cauſe of 
health, which-may appear upon this two- 
fold reaſon ; becauſe it doth remove thoſe | 
things that will hinder it, and doth pro- 
mote ſuch things as will help 1£, 

I. It doth removere prohibens, it 1s apt 
to prevent and remove ſuch things as are 
the great impediments of our health. No- 
thing 1s more evident', than that there 
are ſeveral vices which have a phyſical 
efficacy it the producing of diſeaſes, a5 
all kind of intemperance of body, all in- 
ordinate paſſions of mind; to one of 
which, the greateſt part 'of the ficknels 
amongſt men may be aſcribed ; and con- 
ſequently the virtues oppoſite to thele, 
Temperance, Sobriety, Moderation, mult 

::._needs have'-a natural cauſality for the. | 
hindring of theſe diſeaſes. *Tis by Reli- ' 
-- "gion that men are inabled to prevent all 
 _ ſuch excefles as are prejudicial to nature, 
to repreſs all ſuch violent tranſports of 
paſhon, Hatred, Anger, Fear, *Sorrow, 
Envy, &0. as are in themſelves very:per- 
TER | n1E1Ous 
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vicious to our bodily health, and by that 
jolent commotion, which: they are apt: ' 
to put the humours into, do ſometimes 
auſe preſent {ickneſs, and always lay in 
13 the ſeeds of future Diſeaſes. SAR 
2, It doth: promovere adjunvans, Ppro-: 
note all ſuch things as may moſt effeQually: 
conduce to the improving of onr health; 
by obliging us upon the account of duty 
1nd conſcience, to a careful obſervance 
of the moſt proper means to this end::: 
Keeping us Within. due bounds in our 
ating , drinking, exerciſe; preſerving 
our minds in an equal frame of ſerenity; 
and calmneſs 3. ſupporting our ſpirits with: 
| contentation and chearfulneſs under' e-: | 
rery ſtate -of life 5 ſo that nothing can: 
be more true than that of Solomon, \ That: 
4 cheerful mind doth good like a medi-vrov. 19; 
cine, and takes a healthy comnntenances \ 
; 1-14-13 
whereas heavineſs and cares will break 4 "12, 25, 
mans ſpirit and make it ſtoop. wt 
I know there are other means to be 
made uſe of in order to the procuring 
of health, various kinds of Medicaments 
to be applyed by the art of Phyſick, ac-: 
cording as the nature of ſeveral difcaſes 
hall require, which Religion doth oblige - 
a man not to neplect: But yet this' 
think may be truely faid, That. thoſe 
wo EEC .. 1 
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who are moſt expert in the profeſſion 
of Phyſick, are not able to preſcribe any 
Catholicon, which ſhall more effeCtually 
operate, both by way of prevention and 
cure, than the obſervance of thoſe duties 
which Religion and virtue do oblige us 
unto. 

Nor 1s this true only in Theory and 
Speculation, but it may appear to be 
upon common experience, to which | 
ſhall appeal for the further confirmation 
of it. What kind of perſons are thoſe 
who enjoy the beſt ſtate of health and 


the longeſt lives? Are they not ſuch Je- 
| nerally who. are moſt ſober and regular 


Deiit. 34. 
TT oth. 


1 their converſations, - moſt temperate 
as to their bodzes, moſt free from all 
kind of inordinate paſſions, fiercenels, 


anxiety, cares as to their #2ziuds 2 Tis 


ſaid of Moſes, that though he were ex- 
ceeding old, yet his eye was not dim, 10r 
was his natural force abated. Whici 
(amongſt other cauſes) may be aſcribed 
to thofe eminent virtues he was endow- 
ed with, the temperance of his body, and | 
meeknels of his ſpirit. That beloved Di- 
ſciple whoſe thoughts and writings ſeem 
to be wholly taken up with the Divine 
virtue of. Love, is upon account of this 
temper of his mind, thought to have ea- 


joyed 


\EChap:2. Of Natural Religios, 321: 
(Mjoyed a more vigorous old age than any 
Woof the reſt: Such a power 1s there in 
Mkcligion, though not wholly to prevent 
the infirmities of old age, yet in a great 
meaſure to alleviate and abate them. 

And on the other fide, if we conſult 
experience; Who are the men moſt ob- 
noxious to diſeaſes ? are they not fiich 
renerally as are moſt vicious in their 
lives? moſt given to ſurfeits, debauche- 
ries and lewdneſs, whereby they, do ſo 
fr inflame their blood and waſt their 
ſpirits; 4s not to live out half their days: 
Inſornuch that rio man of ordinary pru- 
dence, who is to take a Leaſe for lives; 
| will be content ('1f he can well avoid it ) 
to chuſe ſuch a one whom he knows to 
be vicious and intemperate. ; 

But theſe things are ſo obvious tb 
conimon experience, that TI need not. 
enlarge upon them: Oaly I would not 
be miſtaken. IT do not ſay that none of 
thoſe are Religious, who are liable to 
diſeaſes,, and are taken away in their 
younger yearsz or that all fuch are rehi- 
 gious, who are ftee from difeaſes, - and 
live to eld age. Some may be naturally 
of {o tender and brittle a make, that e- 
vety little blow wHl break them; others 
ef fo totigh and ſtrong a conſtitution, as 
Y | to 
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to hold out againſt many batteries and 
aſſaults; and yet neither of theſe to be 
aſcribed, either to the vices of the one, 
or the virtues ot the other. but do ra- 
ther belong to their condition and tem» 
per, which being natural, and not falling 
under the choice of our wills, is not 
therefore capable of any. moral good or 

ev1l. LR 
Beſides, there onght allowance to be 
made (as I faid before) for ſuch ex- 
empt caſes, as ſhall ſeem good to the 
providence of God in the government 
of humane affairs. Some good men 
may be taken away from the evil to 
come, Others may be exerciſed with di- 
{eaſes 1n their bodies for the cure of 
their minds, or to make their patience 
and courage exemplary to others. And 
ſome that are good men for the main, | 

may yet. by their own careleſneſs 1n u- 
ſing the fitteſt means for the preſerva- 
tion of their health, expoſe themſelves to | 
ſickneſs 3; none of which can be. any | 
prejudice to the thing I have been pro- | 
ving. This being. that which I affirm, 
that ſo far as the 1nfirmities of our na- 
tural tempers are capable of. remedy by 
any thing in our power, It is' the ob- 
ſervance 


hap.2. Of Natural Religion. 
ſervance of the duties of Religion, that 
doth for the moſt part and generally 
prove the moſt effectual means to this 
purpoſe. Which is all I ſhall fay to 
the. frſ# thing I propoſed to ſpeak to, 
concertting the health of our bodies. 
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How Religion conduces to the hap. 
pineſs of the outward man, in 
reſpec of Liberty, Safety, and 

- Quiet. 


Econdly, Religion is the moſt proper 
kJ "means to: procure our external ſafety, 
liberty, quiet. 

By ſafety, T mean a freedom from thoſe 
common dangers and miſchiets which 0- 
thers are expoſed to. es 

By /iberty, the being at our own dil- 
poſal, and not under bondage, reſtraint, 

-impriſpnment. - 

By quiet, an exemption from thoſe ma- 
ny moleſtations and troubles by reaſon 
of diſappointments, enmity, contentions, 
whereby the conditions of ſome men are| 
rendered very burdenfome and uncom- 
fortable. 

- T put theſe things together, becauſe of 
their near affinity to ohe another. 

Now Religion is both the moral and 
the zataral cauſe of theſe things. _ 

T1, E£Þ. 


| hap.3. Of Natural Religion, 9325: 
1. 'Tis the z2oral cauſe of them, upon - 
account of that divine: protection and 
W-fiſtance, which the light of nature will 
ifſure us we are intituled unto 1n' the do-: 
ing of our duties; beſides the many aſſer- 
.Mtions and promiſes in Scripture to this 
zurpoſe 3 of being protected in our ways, 
1nd ſecured in times of danger. If you will Lev.2g,18 
keep my ſtatutes, ye ſhall dwell in the land 
in ſafety. Whoſo  hearkeneth to me ſhall Prov.1.33 
dyzll ſafely, and ſhall be quiet from the 
fear of evil. There ſhall no-evil happen to Prov. 12. 
the juſt, but the wicked ſhall be filled with 
miſchief. The Lord delivers the righteous 
wt of all their troubles. When a mans ways 
pleaſe the Lord, he will make his enemies to: 
be at peate with him. 
' 2. 'Tis the natural cauſe of theſe blef- 
ings, by preventing. or removing all ſuch 
tings, whereby the contrary evils are 
occalioned. The molt uſual 2nd peneral 
| cauſe of mens ſufferings, is from-the neg- 
kt of their duty, and the violations 
ot law 3 they are obnoxious to the pu- 
n{hments . of baniſhment, impriſonment, 
lols of goods, or of life, upon the account 
of ſome illegal irreligious a&ts, murder, 
theft, ſedition, injuring of others, need- 
lels contentions, medling in other mens. 
atiairs where they are.not concerned. 'Tis 
| ob- 


21, 
Pſal.34.17 
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z obſervable, that in the legal form of in. 
diting men for crimes,our Law doth aſcribe 
their guilt to their want of Religion, thei; 
ot having the fear of God before thei 
eyes, which doth diſpoſe them to com. 
mit ſuch a&s as makes them obnoxious 
to legal puniſhment. Now nothing can 
ſo effeCtually prevent ſuch things as Re- 
Iigion. This will teach men to obey laws, 
and ſubmit to government : This will 
keep them- within the bounds of their | 
duty, both towards God and man : This 
will remove all thoſe dividing principles, 
of ſelfiſhneſs, and pride, and covetouſ- 
neſs: It will teach them charity and meck- | 
neſs and forbearance, to ſtudy publick 
peace and common good, to be generous 
and large 1n their well-wiſhing and their 
well-doing : Which are the. moſt proper 
means to provide for our own quiet and 
ſafety. ern anon: meidas 
- And the truth of this may be evident 
likewiſe from common experience; by | 
which 1t will appear, that for the gene- | 
ral, no kind of men do enjoy ſo much ex- 
ternal peace and freedom and ſafety , as 
thoſe that are truly religious. The Apoſtle 
ſeems to appeal to that common notion 
in the minds of all men, concerning the 
lafety belonging to. innocence, when be 

TT CY | outs 


= Chap.3. Of Natural Religior. 2207 | 
puts it by way of queſtion, who 7s he that 
will harm you, if you be followers of that 
which is good 2 Implying, that 'tis a thing - 
| generally known and taken notice of, that 
there 1s a kind of natural reverence and 
awe amonglt the worſt of men, towards 
ſuch as are innocent and virtuous. 
And on the other {ide no men do in- 
cur ſo many hazards, moleſtations, con- 
tentions, as thoſe that are vicious; what 
from their violations of law, their need- 
leſs provocations of thoſe they converſe 
with, being ſcarce ever free from danger 
| and troubles which the Wiſe-man ſeems 
to appeal to, as a thing evident from ex- 
| perience, 1n thoſe ſhort queſtions which 
he propoſes 3. Who hath wo ? who hath ſor- Prov. 23. 
row £ who bath contentions £ who hath " 
 bablings 8 who hath wounds without cauſe 2 
who hath redneſs of eyes? T1s particu- 
larly ſpoken of the drunkard, but 'tis 
proportionably true of other vices like- 
wile. 
There 1s one objection that lyes very 
obvious againſt what I have been proving z 
and that 1s from thoſe Scriptures where 
tis ſaid, that whoever will live godly: in 


Chriſt Jeſus, muſt ſuffer perſecution, and. 
that { wirld ſhould hate them ; beſides 


What may be alledged from common expe- 
——14 ; rience 
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and ſuch muſt thoſe be granted to be, 


 perly -upon the account of Religion, God 
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rience to this purpoſe, concerning the ſ ſup} 


ſufferings of ſome that are -good- men. | con 
"To this two things may be ſaid by way if and 
of anſwer. Re THR Þ wh 


= 


1. Every thing is not perſecution for 
Religion, which men may be apt to. ſtyle 
ſo. Some perſons who for the main may 
be truly religious, may yet by their own 
follies and imprudence, expoſe themſelye 
to needleſs ſufferings. And in ſuch caſe, 
Religion 1s not to be charged as being 
the cauſe of their ſuffering, but their de- 
fect in 1t, and miſtakes about 1t. 

2. There may be ( as was ſaid before) 
ſome exempt. caſes from the general rut, 


which concern times of perſecution ; when 
Religion will be fo far from proted- 
ing a man, that it will rather expoſe him 
to danger and ſufferings. And ſuch were 
thoſe primitive times to'which theſe Scrip- 
tyres do refer, when it ſeemed good to 
divine providence, to make uſe of this 
as one means for the propagating of Chri- 
ſtianity in the world, namely, by the ſuf- 
fering of thoſe that profeſſed it, And in 
tuech caſes, when men are perſecuted pro- 


doth uſually compenſate their outward 
ſutterings with ſome inward. advantage, 
TR RS” X Ke kata 6 ego ij zi 4 ſup- 


[: Chap. 3. . Of Natural Religion. 

ſupplying them with ſuch patience and 
conrage, as will ſupport them with joy 
and comfort in their ſuffering for that 


which is good, But then it muſt withall 


be granted, that theſe Scriptures are not 
| equally applicable to ſuch other times and 
places, when and where the true Religt- 
on is publickly profeſſed and encouraged, 
when Kings are nurſing fathers, and Qucens 
mrſing mothers to the Church ; becauſe 
in ſuch times and places, the profeſſion 
of Religion will be 1o far. from hindering, 


| that 1t will rather promote a mans ſecus. 


ar advantage, 


i 
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CHAP. 1V. 
How Religion conduces to the hay. 
 pineſs of the outward man in 


reſpe& of Riches. 


Hirdly, as to our Eſtates and Pofleſſi 
ons, - I ſhall ſhew that Religion is the 
cauſe of Riches. In order to the proof of 
this, the firſt thing to be enquired into, 
15, what is the true nature of wealth or 
riches, and wherein it may properly be 
Jaid to conſiſt. And here it 1s to be no- 


ted, that the word Riches 1s capable of 
a twofold ſenſe, 


| T——y 


ec Abſolute, 


Relative. 


T. In the more abſolute ſenſe, it may | 
be defin'd to confiſt in ſuch a meaſure ot } 
eſtate as may be ſufficient for a mans oc-_ 
caſions and conveniencies 3 when his pol- 

ſeſſions are ſo proportioned, as may fully 
anſwer all the neceſſities of his condition, 
and afford him a comfortable ſubſiſtence, 
according to his quality , the- ſtation 

where- 


} Chap. 4. Of Natural Religion. 33 "y 


wherein he 1s placed, In which ſenſe men 
of all ranks-and degrees are capable of 
being rich. A Husbandman, or an ordi- 
nary Tradesman may be as truly ſtyled a 
rich man, as he that is a Gentleman, or 
aLord, or a King. Though perhaps what 
theſe can very well afford to fling away 
upon their diverſions, be more than all 
the eſtate and poſſeſſions which the other 
can pretend to. And upon this ground 
it 1s, that all men will grant, one perſon 
to be as truly [beral 1n giving but a pex-- 
vy, Or a poor mite, as another 1n giving 
a hundred pounds, becauſe theſe things 
are to be meaſured by the different con- 
| ditions of the givers : And a man may as + 
well be rich with a /:#tle, as liberal with 
a little. 

2. In the more relative ſenſe, Riches 
may be deſcribed to conſiſt in the having 
of large Poſlefſions, when a mans Eſtate 
and Revenue 1s of ſuch a proportion as 
s commonly eſteemed Great ; whether 
with relation to the generality of other 
men, and fo only thoſe at the upper end 
of the world are capable of being count- 
ed rich; or elſe with reſpe& to others of 
the ſame rank and order, and fo all ſuch 
are counted rich,, who do, in their poſ- 
(cf{ions exceed the common fort-of thoſe: 
ITT that 
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that are of the fame rank with them; this ll t 
kind of wealth confiſting properly in com. 
pariſon : There being not any one deter- 
minate ſum, *or proportion of revenue, 
to which the name of riches may be ap. 
propriated, but that it may be as much 
below the occaſions of ſome perſons, asit 
1s above the condition of others who yet 
live plentifully. 

_ Now the firſt of theſe 1s the only pro- 
per notion of Riches, becauſe this alone 
is agreeable to the chief end of wealth, 
which 1s to free us from want and neceſh- 
ty. And the other may be rather ſtyled, 
the being proprietour of great poſleſli- 
ons, the meer having ' of which cannot 
denominate one a truly rich man for this 
plain reaſon ; becauſe though ſuch poſleſh- 
ons be in themſelves great, yet they may 


not be ſufficient to free the owner of them 


from want and poverty, whether 1a re- 


| Ipect to his. real or imaginary occaſions 


for more: And that is not Riches which 


_ cannot free a man from being poor. And 


want of neceſlaries, 1s as truly poverty 
in him that hath much, as in him that 
hath but a little. 'He that 1n any one con- 
dition of life, hath enough to: anſwer all 


his conveniences, ſuch a.man is more truly 


rich than he whoſe revenue is a: thouſand 
7 times 


Chap.4. Of Natural Religion. 
| times greater, if it be not equal either to 
his occaſions, or to his mind, 

Now when it is ſaid, that Religion is 
| the cauſe of Riches, the meaning of this 
cannot reaſonably be underſtood of Riches 
in the ſecond ſenfe, as if he that were 
religious ſhould be thereby advanced. to 
the greateſt poſſeſiions that any man elſe 
doth enjoy, from the condition of a Pea- 
fant or a Tradesman to that of a Prince. 


Becauſe this would no more conſiſt with 
thoſe ſeveral degrees and ſubordinations 


| required to the order of the Univerſe, 


than 1t would. for every common Souldier 
tobe a General, or every private man to be 


1 King. But the meaning of this propoſiti- 


- on muſt be, that Religion'will be a means 
to ſupply a man with (yeh a ſufficiency as 
may denominate him rich; and to free 
him from ſuch neceſſities, whether real 
- or imaginary, as others of his rank and 
ſtation are liable unto. 

So that by what hath been ſaid, it may 
appear, that the true notion of Riches 


doth comprehend under it theſe two 
things. NNE Re 


I. A fafficiency for a mans occaſions 


and . convemiencies. 

2. Anacquieſcence of mind, infomuch 
as Is 19 it ſelf really ſufficient, and wed 
wil 
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_ will appear'to be fo, ſuppoſing a man tg 


judg according to right reaſon. 

And that this 1s not a meer fancy 
notion, but the moſt proper ſenſe of the 
word K#ches, wherein all mankind hays 


_ agreed, may be made very evident. 


Concerning the frſ# of theſe there can 


| be no colour of doubt. All the Oy 
ef 


will be concerning the ſecond; Whether 


' that be neceſſary to make a man rich. 


Rbet.lib. 1. 
CaP.5e 


And to this the Phzloſophers do generally 
atteſt. Ariſtotle in particular, doth affirm 
that the true nature of Riches doth con- 
fiſt in the contented uſe and enjoyment 
of the things we have, rather than in the 
poſſeſſion of them. Thoſe that out of pe- 
nuriouſneſs can ſcarce afford themſelyes 
the ordinary conveniences of life out of 
their large poſſeſſions, have been always ac: 


counted poor 3 nay, he that cannot uſe and 


enjoy the things he doth pofleſs, may 
upon this account be-faid to be of all 
others the moſt indigent, becauſe ſuch a 


_ one doth truly want the things he hath, 


as well as thoſe he hath nor. 
That man who is not content with what 

Is in it ſelf ſufficient for his condition, 
neither is rich, nor ever will be fo; be- 
cauſe there can be no other 7eal limits 
to his defires, but that of' Juſpcienc 5 
Et 


. z , , . 


q 4 
. 
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hatever is beyond this, being bound- 
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«6 and infinite. And though men may = 


rlcaſe themſelves with an imagination,that 
if they had but ſuch an addition to their 
Ftates, they ſhould then think they had 


en0.:4h 3 yet that 1s but a meer 1maginati- 


on, '1erc being no real cauſe, why they 
ſhoud b+-- n:ore ſatisfied then, than they 
are NOW. 


He that is in ſuch a condition as doth 


place him above contempt , and below 
envy, cannot by any enlargement of his 


fortune be made really more rich, or more 
| happy than he 18. And he 1s not a wiſe 
| man, 1f he do not think fo; nor 1s he in 


this either wiſe or worthy 1f he be fo far 
ſolicitous as to part with. his liberty, 
though it be but in ſome little ſervilities 
for the encreafing of his Eſtate. 

Theſe things being premiſed, it may be 
made very evident, that the deſign of 
being truly rich, that 1s, of having enough 
and being contented, will be moſt effe- 
tually promoted by Religion; and that 


| both Morally and Naturally, £08 
I. Morally, upon which account this 18. 
by the Philoſophers owned to be one of 


the rewards belonging to virtue z good 
men .only having a Moral title to wealth 


upon account of fitneſs and deſert. There 


arc 
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are many aſſertions and promiſes in Scrip. 
ture to this purpoſe, -of being proſpered 
in our ſtores and labors, and al this 

Plal.34.10 we ſet our hands unto, of lacking nothing 
that 7s good for us. Tis this that muſt intitle 
us to the bleſſing of God, and 'tis 7h: 

Bleſſing of God-thit mitheth rich. Suls- 
#401 ſpeaking of Religion under the name 
Prov.g. 16 Of Wiſdom, ſaith, that in her left hand 
£.7-8, 18. zye riches, durable riches, that ſhe caules 
'*" thoſe that love her to ' inherit ſubſtance, 
and doth fill their treaſures, And the 
Apoſtle tells us, that Godlineſs hath the 
promiſes of this life. | 
2. Religion 1s a zatural caule of riches, 
with reference to thoſe two chief 1ngre- 
dients required to ſuch a ſtate; namely, 
the ſupplying of us with a plentiful ſuft- 
ciency as to our poſſeſſions, and a fatis- 
_ faCtion as to our minds. _ 
1: A ſufficiency as to our eſtates and 
poſleſſtons. There are but theſe two ways 
that can- contribute to the improving of 
mens poſleſtions, namely, the Art of get- 
ting and of keepivg. Now Religion 1s all | 
advantage to men 1n both theſe reſpeds. 
Nothing can be more evident than that 
there are many virtues which upon thelc 
accounts have a natural tendency to the 
tmcrealiag of ntens cſtates, as diligence - 
| | | ow 


ſo _—” 
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our callings', The diligent hand maketh 
rj#<; Hheedfulneſs to improve all fitting 
opportunities, of providiag for our ſelves 
nd families, being provident in our 
expences, keeping within: the bounds of. 
our income, not running. out into need- 
ls debts : In brief, all the lawful arts 
of gain and good husbandry, as to the 
exerciſe of them, are founded in the 
nrtues which Religion teaches, | 
On the' contrary it is plain, that there 
xe many kinÞof fins, which have-a di- 
it natural *Efficacy for the impoveriſh- 
ing of men :' As all ' kind of ſenfuality, 
2nd voluptnouſneſs, idleneſs, prodigality, ' 
ride, envy, revenge, ec. of all which 
may be faid what Soloz-07 ſays of one 
of them, that they brizg 4 man to 4 
| morſel of bread, and clothe him with 
Pap go. | 
2, And as for the ſecond requiſite to 
niches, ſatisfation of mind with our con» 
ditions, ahd a free uſe of the things we 
enjoy. This is the property of Religion, 
that it can inable a man to be content 
vith his eftate, and to live comfortably 
vithout ſuch things as others know not 
bow to want, And the ability of being 
content with a little,” may be much more: 
truely called riches, than the having of 
L much, 
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much, without being ſatisfied therewith, 


"Tis better to be in health with a mo. 
derate appetite, than to be continually 
eating and drinking under the diſeaſe of 
a voracious appetite or a Dropſy : And 
in this ſenſe, A little that the righteow. 
hath, # better than great riches of the un- 
godly. 

But this may appear likewiſe from ex. 


perience. Let any man 1mpartially con. 


ſider, what kind of perſons thole are : | 


moneglt the generality of men, who in 


their ſeveral degrees and orders are count- 


ed moſt able, and moſt wealthy, and it 
will appear that they are ſuch as are 
moſt ſerious in the matter of Religion, 
moſt diligent 1n their callings, moſt juſt 
and honeſt in their dealings, moſt regu- 
lar and ſober in their converſations, molt 
liberal towards any good work ; upon 


which account it is, that ſuch places, 


where men have the opportunity of be- 
ing inſtructed 1n, and excited to the Du- 
ties of Religion, do thereupon thriveand 


flouriſh moſt; it being one property ot | 
Religion to civilize men, and make 


them more inquiſitive in learning, and 
more diligent 1n praCtiſing their, ſeveral 
profeſſions. Ke 


And 
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And as for contentment of mind, this 
being in it ſelf a virtue as well as a pri- 
viledg, it 1s not to be attained but np- 
on the account of Religion; nor are there 
any that enjoy it; but ſuch as are true- 
ly virtuous. 

There-are ſeveral objeCtioris that may 
be made againſt what I have been pro- 
ving, but all of them capable of a plain 
_ latisfatory . ſolution. 

. . There are ſome kind of virtues that 
fem to have a contrary tendency as 
charity to thoſe that want, bounty: and 
liberality to any good work , which 11 
driſtotles judgment 1s ſcarce conſiſtent Ethic. {ib 
with growing rich. oe. 006 

By that ſaying of Ariftotle, may be 
meant riches in the ſecond ſenſe ITS 

| denotes large poſſeſſions; which this Vir- 
| tae of liberality doth not naturally pro 
mote 3 but. it may very well conſt with 
'iches 1n the firſt and moſt proper notion 
of 1t, as it denotes fufficiency for our oc- 
calions : ; and the ability of contributing 
| 1n ſome proportion, towards any worthy 
and charitable work, 1s in the eſteem of 
every good man one of thoſe occaſions 
and conveniencies required to ſuch a ſuf- 
ciency, and cannot any more be a pre- 
judice to it, than it would be for. a 


'£L 2 man 
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man to lay up ſome part of his wealth 
in the ſafeſt place, to lend it out upon 
the beſt intereſt, to part with it for the 
purchaſe.of the ſame favour and aſſiſtance 
from others in the like exigencies ; tg 
lay it out upon his pleaſure, with reſpe& 
to that inward comfort and fatisfaCtion, 
which doth accompany the conſcience of 
doing worthy things. And beſides :|| 
this, experience will aſſure us, that there 
1s a ſecret bleſſing which doth for the | 
moſt part accompany ſuch ations ; ſo that 
men grow the richer and not the poorer 
for them: And they that in this kind ſoy 
bountifully, do very often, even in this 
world, reap bountifully. 

2, There are ſome kind of vices that 
ſeem to have a tendency to the enrich- 
ing of men, as fraud, extortion, ſordid: 
eſs, all kind of unlawful ways of get- 
ting and keeping an eſtate. But to this 
it may be ſaid, 2 

I. Theſe vices may tend to the encrea- 
| ſing of mens poſſeſſions, but not to tne. 
making of them truely rich; And tis 2 |} 
plain argument that ſuch perſons do not 
think themſelves to have a ſufficiency, 
who can apply themſelves to ſuch wretch- 
cd courſes for the getting of more. 


2, Tis 


\ 
1 
« 


) 
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2. 'Tis commonly ſeen upon - experi- 


ence, that there 1s a ſecret curſe attends 


ſuch praCtiſes, a canker that eats into ſuch 
oain, a hole in the bottom of the bag, 
by which it inſenſibly dreins out and 
waſts away. As the Partridg ſitteth upon 


regs and hatcheth them not, ſo he that 


vetteth riches, and not by right, ſhall 
leave them in the midſt of bis days, and 
at the end ſhall be a fool. As that filly 
bird doth ſometimes take much needleſs 


care and pains, in fitting upon and che- 


riſing ſubventancous eggs, ſuch as can 
never be fruitful, which ( as Naturaliſts 
obſerve ) that creature 1s very ſubject 
unto, or as the fecund eggs of that bird 
being laid upon the ground , are many 
times trod upon by paſſengers or wild 


| beaſts, after it hath beſtowed much pains 


tor the hatching of them: So are the 
wicked deſigns of gain often diſappoint- 


ed in the Embryo; and the contrivers of 


them, inſtead of approving themſelves to 
be more wiſe and ſubtile men than others, 
do appear at laſt to be fools. He that 


will carefully obſerve the uſual courſe of 
things in the world, may from his own 


experience find inſtances enough, to con- 
firm thoſe ſayings of the wiſe man; There 
# that ſcattereth, and yct increaſetk, and 


3 there 
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there is that withholdeth more than i 
cap. 13 6 4Cet, but it tendeth to poverty. Wealth 
11,22« gotten by vanity ſhall be diminiſhed. The 
wealth of the ſinner is laid up for the 
cap. 22. juſt. He that oppreſſeth the poor to in- 
1% creaſe his riches, ſhall ſurely come to want. 
cap. 28.8, He that by unjuſt gain increaſeth his ſub 
ſtance, ſhall gather it for him that will 
pity the poor, 
| 3. There are ſome good men that are| 
Jam, 2, s, POIr. And tis faid that God hath c<v- 
." -. ſen the poor of this world, to receive the 
Goſpel and #o be rich in faith. To thi 
it may be ſaid, CO is 
I. The providence of God may fo or- 
der it ſometimes, as to reduce good men 
to great exigencies, fo wander up and 
aown in ſheepskins and goatshins , being 
deititute, affliGed, tormented, But then 
theſe are ſuch particular exempt caſes, 3 
are not ſuitable to the moſt uſual and gene- | 
ral courle of things. And beſides, {uch 
as are good men, may ſometimes be de- 
fective 18 ſeveral of thoſe duties which 
Religion doth oblige them to, diligence, 
caution, ec. And the poverty of fuch 
may jultly be aſcribed to their defect in 
Religion.” Ty 
:. As for that ſcripture that God hath 
choſen The poor in this world, It 1s 80! 
ETSY 
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to be underſtood in the more abſolute 
ſenſe, for ſuch as want neceſlaries, becauſe 
tis plain from other Texts,that though ſome 
of the primitive believers, were by rea- 
ſon- of the perſecution of thoſe times re- 
duced to great exigencies ;z yet the genera- 
lity of the reſt were very liberal. in 
their contributions towards: them. But 
it muſt be underſtood in the relative 
ſence , concerning ſuch as might be ſty- 
led comparatively poor, ( z.e, ) ſuch as 
are of a lower rank and meaner condi- 
| tion than others, and conſequently had 
leſs temptation to cortupt and ſeduce 
| them, than thoſe that did more abound 
| 1n theſe earthly things. 
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CHAP. V. _ 


How Religion conduces to the hay. 
pineſs of the outward man in 
reſpe& of Pleaſure ; or the chear. 

ful enjoyment ' of outward | ble. 


{ 0arthly, Religion is the moſt proper | 
4. means to. promote the intereſt of | 
Pleaſure. K 


In the handling of this, [ſhall firſt en- 


Li W» 


deavour to ſtate the true nature of Plea- 
ſure, and to ſhew what is the moſt pro- 
per notion of it. Now Pleaſure doth con-- 
fiſt in that ſatisfaction which we receive 
In the uſe and enjoyment of the things 
we poſleſs. It is founded in a ſuitablenels 
and congrutty betwixt the faculty and 
the object. Thoſe are called pleaſant taſtes 
and ſmells, which are apt to excite ſuch 
a gentle motion as is agreeable to the 
nerves appointed for thoſe functions. Now 


' 1t cannot be denyed, but that beaffs and 


inſets may be ſaid to be capable of plea- 
ſure Proper ta their kind, as well as - 
Only 
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Only this muſt withall be granted, that 
the more noble. and the more capacious 
the faculties and the objects are, the grea- 
ter will the delights be that flow from 
the union of them. Upon which account 
all intellectual delights, do far exceed thoſe 
that are ſenſual ; and amongſt perſons that 
are capable of intelleFual pleaſures, their 
enjoyments muſt be greateſt, whole fa- 
culties are moſt enlarged and moſt viga- 
rous. *Tis true indeed , men of vitiated 
and depraved faculties, though they are 
thereby diſabled for paſling -a:true judg- 
ment upon the nature of things, being apt 
to miſtake ſowre for ſweets'\ yet will it 
not thence follow, that: they are incapa- 
ble of pleaſure : They may have ſuch pe- 
culiar kinds of guſts, as wyll-be able to find 
aſatisfaQtion and.ſweetneſs 1n ſuch things as 
_ appear nauſeous and 'loathſome to others. 
And 'tis the congruity of things that 3s 
the foundation of pleaſure. But then ſuch 
perſons are beholding to their ignorance 
| and their deluſion, to the diſtemper of 
| their faculties, for their ireliſh of theſe 
things. None but thoſe. that are foolifo 
and deceived, and under the ſervitude of 5 
divers Juſts, devoting themſelves to ſuch +;, ,... © 
kind of things for pleaſiires. Suppoſing. 
a man to have found healthy faculties, 
| uch 
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ſach ari one will not be able to find any 


_ true fſatisfaftion and complacence, but on. 


ly in thoſe things which have 1n them / 
natural goodneſs and rectitude. They muſt 
be regular objeds that have in them a ſuits. 


. bleneſs to regular faculties. 


This being premiſed by way of expli- 
cation, I ſhall proceed to prove, That Re- 
Iigion 1s the moſt proper means for th: 
promoting of this intereſt 3 and this it doth 


4 


T1. Morally; as it is one of the rewards 
belonging to virtue, which alone upon its 
own account doth deſerve all ſuch advan- 


Morally, 
Naturally. 


_ tages, as may render its condition plca- 
- {ant and comfortable in this world. 


Matt. 11; 


30. 


x Joh. 5.3. 
Gal. 5.22. 


Beſides the ſeveral aſſertions and pro- 
miſes in Scripture to this purpoſe. Prov. 
3-17. ſpeaking of Religion under the name | 
of Wiſdom, it is ſaid, that her ways are 
ways of pleaſantneſs. The yoke of it is 
eaſte, Xpn5%s, gracious and {weet, and the 
burden light. The commandments of it 
not grievous. The fruits of it are love, an# 
Joy, and peace. The duties of Religion 
are 1n ſeveral places of Scripture com- 


pared 
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ared to muſick and to feaſting ; and are 
faid to be ſweeter than the honey and the 

honey-comb. TI delight to do thy will, 0 
my God, Pſal. 40.8. Cy 
_ © 2, Religion is the Natural cauſe of Plea- 
ſure. Which I ſhall endeavour to make- . 
out by Reaſon and Experience. 

1. By Reaſon; Religion hath a aty- 
ral efficacy in promoting the intereſt of 
pleaſure, teaching a man a chearful libe- 
ral uſe of the things he enjoysz how to 
wake his ſoul enjoy good in his labour; 
how to ſweeten and allay all the difficul- 
ties and troubles of this life. Nor doth it 
reſtrain men from any ſuch ſen{tble plea- 
ſures, as are agreeable to- reaſon, or our 
true intereſts. It only prohibits miſtakes 
and exceſſes about them, teaches us ſo to 
regulate our ſelves in the uſe of them, 
that they may truly deſerve the name of ,,*- - 
Pleaſure z how to provide againſt that-. 
natural emptineſs and vanity, which there 
s in all ſuch things, whereby they are apt 
quickly to ſatiate and weary us; and up- 
on this account it may be ſaid to promote 
ata than hinder the intereſt oi Plea- 

ure. 

As for the Pleaſures of the Appetite, 
theſe abide no longer than till the neceſſ1- 
ties and conveniencics of nature are ſa- 

| | | tified; 
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tified 5 and ſo far Religion doth alloy 
of them. When our hunger and /thirþ 
15 well appeaſed, all that follows after js 
but a faint kind of pleaſure, if 1t be no 
rather to be ſtyled ſatiety and a bur. 
den. FF-; 

As for thoſe kind of things, which we 
call by the name of ſports and diverſions, 
Religion doth likewiſe admit of a mode. 
rate uſe of theſe ; and what 1s beyond 
ſuch a moderate uſe, doth rather tire men, 
than recreate them : It being as much the 
property of ſuch things, to weary a man 


when he 15 once ſufficiently refreſhed by | 


them, as 1t 1s to refreſh him when he is 
wearied by other things. 

We read indeed of the pleaſures of (it; 
but beſides that they are of a baſer and 
groſſer kind, *tis ſaid alſo, that they are 
but for a ſeaſon, but for, a moment, and 
the end of them is heavineſs. The ways 
of ſin may ſeem broad and pleaſant, but 


they lead down to death, and take hold Mi 


of hell. There are ſome vices that ſeem 
{weet to the palate, but do after fi) the 
month with gravel. There are ſeveral (ins 
which have very ſpecious and tempting 
appearances, which yet upon trial do 
bite like a ferpert, and ſting like an ad- 
_— | 

by 
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By what hath been ſaid, it appears, that 
Religion 1s, a natural cauſe of promoting 
theſe' ſenſible pleaſures z beſides, that it 
zffords delights incomparably beyond all 
theſe corporeal things, ſuch as thoſe who 
are ſtrangers to Religion cannot under- 
ſtand, and do mot intermeddle with. 
| 2. But beſides the Reafons to this pur- 
poſe, 1t may appear likewiſe from Expe- 
rience, that the great pleaſure of mens 
lives 1s from the goodneſs of them; ſuch 
only being e's of a free and liberal 
enjoyment of what they poſleſs, who 


/ 


fruition of them, to avoid* extremities ort 


of guilt and fear, which will 1mbitter all 
their enjoyments. Such perſons only who 


having a continual feaſt. | 

The great objection againſt thts will 
de, from the difficulty of the duties of 
mortification, repentance, ſelf-dema], ta- 


ply in them a repugnancy to our natures, 
and conſequently an inconfiſftency with 
pleaſure. 

For anſwer to this it muſt be obſerved, 
That difficulty doth properly ariſe from 
a diſproportion betwixt the power and 

the 


know how to regulate themſelves 1n the” 


ather hand, to prevent thoſe mixtures 


have good confciences being capable of 


| king up the croſs, ec. All which do 1m- 
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the work ; as when a perſon of little lig 
ſtrength is put to carry a great burden, 
when one of a mean capacity is put tg 
anſwer an hard queſtion in learning. Nay 
ſuppoſing men to retain their vitious ha. 
bits; 1t muſt be granted, to be as difficult 
for ſuch to perform the duties of Religi- 
on, or to forbear the acts of ſin, as forq 
lame and impotent man to run, or for : 
man under a violent Feaver to be reſtrain. 
ed from drinking. But ſuppoſe theſe men 
cured of theſe maladies, and their facul. 
ties to be rettified, then all this difpro- 
portion and unſuitableneſs will vaniſh; 
and thoſe ' things will become eaſie and 
delightful, which were before very dif- 


cult and unpleaſant. Now it 1s the pro- | 


perty of Religion, that it changes the na- 
tures of men, making them zew createres. 
It puts off the old man, which is corrujt 
according to deceitful luſts, and puts on 
the new - man, which after God is created 
in righteouſneſs and true holineſs. It re- 
moves our vitious habits, and endows the 
mind with other kind of inclinations and 
abilities. And though there ſhould ve 
ſome difficulties in the very paſſage fron 
one ſtate to another, yet this ought not 
to be objected as a prejudice againlt Re- 

| _ ligions 
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 ligion 3 becauſe there are far greater dif- 
ficulties and pains to be undergone in 
the ſervice and drudgery of 1mpetuous 
luſts. The trouble of being cured, 1s 
not ſo great as that of being fick z nor 
is the trouble of being ſober compara- 
ble to that of being debauched and in- 
| temperate. That godly forrow which 
[is required as one of the firſt acts in 
the change of our condition, 1s always 
accompanied with ſecret pleaſure: And 
as 1t 1s ſaid of wicked zen, that 77 the 
midſt of laughter their heart is ſorrow- 
ful; fo may 1t be ſaid of good men, that 
in the midſt of their ſorrow their heart 
is joyful. And when the conditions: of 
men are once changed, when they are 
paſſed over to another ſtate, it will then 
prove as ealie to them to obſerve the 
duties of Religion, as it was before 
to follow. their own finful inclinations. 
An evil tree doth not more naturally bring 
forth evil fruit, than a good tree doth 
bring forth good fruit. 
As for that moroſeneſs and ſowre- 
neſs of carriage which ſome men, who 
pretend 'to Religion, are noted for ; 
This, is not juſtly to be aſcribed: to. 
their Religion, but to their want of 
It, 
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it: Joy and chearfulneſs being not on- 
ly a priviledg, but a duty which Re. 
hgion doth oblige men to, whereby 
they are to adorn their profeſſion, and 
win over others to a love of it. 
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CHAP. VI. 


How Religion coaduces fo our Ho« 
nour and Reputation. 


Ifthly, for the intereſt of Hozonr and 
Reputation. This is one of the great- 

eſt bleſlings which this world can afford, 

much to be preferred before Riches or 

| Pleaſures, or Life it ſelf. 4 good name is 

rather to be choſen than great riches, and Prov.22.1- 
lowing favour rather than filver and gold. 

One that 1s a generous virtuous man 

will chufſe to dye, rather than do any 

thing that may expoſe him. to infamy:. 

St. Paul was of this mind ; It were better 

for ze to dye, than that any ſhould make 1 Cor. g. 
my elorying void. And becauſe it 1s a £5 
thing of ſo great excellency, therefore 

| we do pay it, as the beſt ſervice we can 

do, to God, and to his Deputies, Ma- 
altrates and Parents. *Tis by this that 

we are rendered uſeful and acceptable to 

others. And beſides the advantage we 

have by it while we live, *tis one of 

thoſe things that will abide after us, when 

we are gone out of the world; and for ; 
A 1 that : 1] 
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that reaſon a ſpecial regard 1s to be had 
to it. And the more wiſe and virtuous 
any man is, the more care will he take 
to tranſmit a grateful memory of himſelf 
to future times ; 'and ſince he muſt þe 
ſpoken of after his departure, to take care 
that he be well-ſpoken of, that his name 
may be as a precious oyntment, leaving! 
a perfume behind it, that men may rife 
up at the mention of 1t and call him blel- 
ſed. Nor can any man deſpiſe honour, 
but he that doth either deſpair of it, or| 
reſolve againſt doing any thing that may | 
deſerve 1t. 

Now honour 1s properly the efteem and 


g00d opinion which men have concern- ] 


ing the perſon or the actions of another, 
together with ſuch external exprefltons ot 
reſpect as are ſuitable thereunto. 

And I ſhall make it appear, that ths 


Iigion both 


Morally, 
3 Naturally. 


"1. Morally. Nothing being more ge- 


. nerally agreed upon amongſt all the Ph:- 
[oſophers, than that honour 1s the pecu- 


liar reward of virtue, and doth not pro- | 


perly 


kind of happineſs doth depend upon Re- 


a. wowed Ct. Ow Vas froat._ 
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zerly. belong to any thing elſe. And that 

ſhame 1s the proper reward of vice, nor 
| can it belong to any thing elle. 

The Scripture is very copious 11 ex- 
nreſſions to this purpole. . Such. as are re- 
ligious, are ſtyled the excellent of the earth, | 
Pſal. 16.3. and ſaid to be wore excellent oy 12.55, 
than their neighbours. Prov. 17.27, They Deut.32.9 - 
are Gods peculiar treaſure, the dearly be- = 57 
loved of his. ſoul. He ſets apart the man Jer. 12. 7. 
that is godly for himſelf. Though ſuch Fl 43: 
perſons may be but low 1n their outward 
condition 3 being put to wander up and 
down in ſheepshins and goatskins, being 
deſtitute, afflided, tormented, ſeeking for 
refuge in deſarts and mountains, in dens 
and caves of the earth ;, yet arethey, upon 
| the account of. Religion; of. ſuch an ex- 
ccllent value, . that in the judgment of the 
Holy Ghoſt, the world is not worthy of 
them, Heb. 11. 37,39... 

The Wiſe-ran ſpeaking of Religion; . ' 
laith, that. it ſhall be an ornament of grace Prov. 1 9. 
 tothy head, and as 4 chain about thy neck, 4% 

Exalt her; and ſhe ſhall promote thee, and 
bring thee to hononr. | She ſhall give to thy 
bead an ornament of grace, and a Crown 
of glory.” God hath engaged hiniſelf by. 
promiſe to thoſe people that are religt- _ ... 2 
ous, that he will ſet them above other na- _ Fr 

Aa 3 tons; 
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tions; they ſhall be made the head and no! 
| 1SaM- 2: the tail. He will honour thoſe that honour 
Joh.12.26, Þim. And certainly, he who is the King 
_ of Kings, muſt needs be the fountain of 
honour, and be able to diſpoſe of it as he 

pleaſes. 

And on the other fide,Shame 1s 1n Scrip. | 
ture ſaid to be the proper reward and 
conſequent of fin, eſpecially in the Wri- 
tings of David and Solomon. Religion 
is ſtyled by the name of wiſdozs, and Sin 
by the name of folly. And the W:ſe-man 
having ſaid, Prov. 3. 35, that the wiſe ſhal Ml 
znherit glory, "tis added, but ſhame ſal 
be the promotion of fools : It ſhall be their 
promotion; the utmoſt that ſuch perſons | 
ſhall ever attain to, will be but diſgrace; 
when they are exalted and lifted up, 1t 
ſhall prove to their diſparagement, to 
make their ſhame more conſpicuous. And 
Prov. 13.5. tis faid, A wicked man 1s 

" loathſome, and cometh to ſhame. The word iſ 
tranſlated loathſome, properly denotes ſuch 
| kind of perſons to be as nauſeous and of- 
_ fenlive to the judgments of others, as the 
moſt loathfome unſavoury things are to 
their taſts or ſmells. They are ſtyled by the 
name of Wolves and Bears,Swine, Dogs,and 
Vipers, things both hurtful and hateful. | 
Men that are truly virtuous, have a Fe 
| Verence 
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yerence paid them by all that know them. 
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| And on the other ſide, vicious men are. 


deſpiſed. Not but. that wicked perſons 
may be inwardly honoured, by ſuch as 


do not know them to be wicked; and - 


on the other fide, thoſe that are good, 
may by others be eſteemed and uſed, as 
being the rubbiſh and ofi-ſcouring of all 
things. But this is to be aſcribed chiefly 
to their miſtake and 1gnorance of them, 
whilſt they look upon ſuch perſons as be- 
| ing the moſt dangerous pernicious per- 
| ſons. But the generality of mankind have 
heretofore, and (till do pay a reverence 
to any perſon whom they believe to be 
innocent and virtuous. 

2. Religion 1s the natural cauſe of Ho- 
nour and Reputation, ſo far as ſuch things 
are capable of any phy lical efficacy. This 
[ ſhall endeavour to prove, both from 
Reaſon and Experience. 

I. By Reaſon, For the better under- 
ſtanding of this, we are to take notice, 
that Hozour may be conſidered under a 
twofold notion. 

I. According to the deſert and foun- 
dation of it, in-the perſon hononred. 

2. According to the acknowledgment 
or attribution of it, in the perſon ho- 
nouring. 
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Now Religion doth by a natural cay. 


ſality influence both theſe. 


1. According to the foundation of it, 
in the perſon honoured, which is true | 
virtue and merit. I have ſhewed before, 
that the Eſſence of man may be ſaid to 
conſt in being religtous, and conſequent- 
ly this muſt be the rule and meaſure of 
4 mans real worth; it muſt be our exce|. 
Iing 1n that which makes us men, that 
mult make us better men than others. Al] 
other things have ſome kind of ſtandard, 
by which the natural goodneſs of them 
is to be meaſured ;, ſo is it with men like- | 
wiſe. And this is ' uſually from their ſut- 
tableneſs to that chief end they are de- 
ligned for. 9ne conditio rerum, eadem 
& hominumn eſt; navis bona dicitur, non 
que pretioſts coloribus pita eſt, &c. C faith 
Seneca} © We do not therefore eſteem a 
* Ship to be good, becauſe it is curioully 
*« painted and gilded, or carved and in- 
« Jay'd,” but becaiſe 'tis fitted for all the 
« purpoſes" of Navigation ,” which is the 
« proper end of a Ship. Nor do we there- 
fore count a Sword to be good, becaule 
it hath a rich Hilt and'an embroidered 
Scabbard, but becauſe it is fit for the pro- 
per uſe of a Sword, which is to cut; &- 


Ts bomine qUoque rihil ad rem pertinet, 
; quan- 
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vantum aret, quantim feneret, @ quam 
| multis ſalutetur, ſed quam bonus fit, Tt 
hould be ſo hkewiſe 1n our eſteem of 
men, Who are not ſo much to be valued 
by the grandeur of their Eltates or Titles, 
2s by their inward goodneſs. The true 
ſtamp of Nobility 1s upon the minds of 
men, and doth conſiſt in ſuch virtuous 
habits, as will enable a man for worthy 
deſigns and aCtionsz when the image of 
God, who 1s the rule of excellency and 
the fountain of honour, 1s in any mea- 
lure reſtored upon 1t. 

Every man 1s endowed with a natural 
principle, inclining him to a ſtate of hap- 
pineſs, and hath in ſome meaſure both an 

| ability to judg of, and a freedom and 1i- 
berty for applying himſelf unto, thoſe du- 
| ties which are the proper means for the 
promoting of this end: Nor 1s he upon 
any other account to be juſtly praiſed or 
blamed, but according to the right or 
wrong uſe of this natural liberty. And 
therefore as ſuch a man doth find either 
in himſelf or others, a conſtant and firm 
reſolution to make a right uſe of this, ſo 
ſhould he proportion his eſteem accor- 
dingly, preferring this inward greatneſs, 
this reqitude of mind, whereby a man is 
telolved in every condition, to do that 
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which ſhall appear to be his duty, before 
any kind of external greatneſs whatſo. 
EVET. | 

There 1s a reſpe& and honour due ty | 
all kind of virtues whatſoever, as render- 
ing men amiable and lovely. But amongſt 
the reſt, there are two, which are by ge- 
neral conſent eſteemed venerable, and 
ſuch as do greatly advance the reputati- 
on of thoſe who are endowed with them: 
namely, ED tn | 


« Wiſdo, 
2 Conrage. 


Becauſe they have a more intrinlick 
rife, and do leſs depend upon external 
advantages, but ſeem rather to be rooted 
in the inward frame and temper of our 


minds; and withall are moſt beneficial 


both to our ſelves and others : The for- 
mer ſignifying a man to have thoſe ztel- 
telleFaal abilities which are proper to his | 
kind, whereby the humane nature is to 

be ' diſtinguiſhed from other things: The 
other, becauſe it argues a reitude 1 the 


_ will, and a power to ſubdue the paſſion 


of fear, which is moſt natural to our pre- 
ſent ſtate of infirmity ; and withall doth 
ſupport a marr againſt difficulties, and <A 
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able him for thoſe two great ſcrvices, of El 
doing and Taffering as he ought. And for 
this reaſon, the vices that are oppoſite to 
theſe, are amongſt all others counted the 
moſt fhameful ; there being no greater re- 
proach to be caſt upon any one, than to 
be eſteemed a Fool or a Coward. 

Now -a man that 1s 1rreligious cannot 
juſtly pretend to either of theſe virtues. 

1. For Wiſdom. This 1s ſo eſſential to 
Religion, that in the Scripture-phraſe they 
both go under the ſame ame. And there 
1s very good reaſon, why it ſhould beſo; 
becauſe there 1s ſuch an intimate agree- 
ment between the zatyres of them. The 
Philoſopher doth define Wiſdom to con- 
iſt 1n an ability and inclination, to make 


| choice of right wears 1n the proſecution 
| of our true exd. And nothing can enable 
a man for this but Religion, both as to 
the ſubordinate end of temporal happineſs 
in this world , and chiefly with reſpect 
to that great and ſupreme end of eternal 
S 


happineſs in the world to come. 

2. And then for Courage. 'Tis not pol- 
ſible for a man to be truly valiant, unleſs 
he be withall truly religious : He may be 
bold and daring, and able 1n a fearleſs 
manner to ruſh upon any danger ; but 
then he mult ſtifle his reaſon from conſi- 
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dering what the conſequences of things 
may be, what ſhall become of him here- 
after, if he ſhould nuſcarry : There be- 
ing no man Whatſoever ſo totally free 
from the apprehenſions of a future ſtate, 
but that when he 1s ſerious and conſi. 
derate, he muſt be ſtartled with doubts 
and fears concerning it: So that there 
cannot be any rational, ſedate, delibe. | 
rate courage, but only in ſuch as have | 
good hopes of a better eſtate 1n the 0- 
ther world; And 'tis Religion only that 
can enable a man for this. 

2, Honour conſidered, according to 
the acknowledgment or attribution of it 
in the perſons Hononring; which 1s the 
external form, or as the body of honour, 
being much in the power of others. And 
this may be diſtinguiſhed into theſe two 
kinds, . 


Inward, 
( Outward. 


1. award, Honouring is properly an 
att. of the underſtanding, in paſſing 
judgment upon the nature of things: 

hen we do in our minds, own and 
acknowledg the real worth or virtue of 
a thing or perſon. And every one mo 

wi 
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will a& rationally, not miſcalling good 
evil, and evil good, muſt proportion his 
eſteem of things, according to the real 
value of them. Nor 1s it 1n any mans 
power, ſo far to offer violence. to his 
own faculties, as to believe any thing 
againſt evidence 3 to eſteem that man to 
be either worthy or unworthy, whom he 
knows to be otherwiſe. He may call 


him and uſe him as he pleaſes, and he 


may be willing to entertain prejudices, 
either for or againſt him; And in this 
ſenſe, Honor eſt in honorante: But he 
cannot inwardly think or believe other- 
wiſe than according to his evidence. 
For men of no real worth to expect this 
inward honour from others, as 1t 1s very 
unequal, requiring brick without ſtraw) 


and very unlawful, It being as well a 


mans duty to contemn a vile perſon, as 
to honour thoſe that fear the Lord; ſo 
neither is it poſſeble, becauſe men muſt 
neceſſarily judge according to the moſt 
prevailing evidence; nor can they eſteem 
ſuch a one to be worthy whom they 
know to be otherwife, any more than 
they can believe that to be white and 
ſtreight which they ſee to be black and 
1 =» ST x 
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There are indeed ſome other things 
that do commonly go under this name 
as the ſeveral degrees of Nobility, Titles 
and Places of dignity, which are uſtally 
called by this name of honour ; but theſe 
things ( as they are abſtracted from Ma. 
giſtracy ) being wholly extrinſecal, haye 
no more due to them, but a mere ex-| 
ternal reſpeCt: They may challenge from} 
us that we ſhould give them their due| 
Titles, and demean our ſelves -towards | 


which becomes their quality : But then as | 
for that inward eſteem and valuation of | 
our minds belonging to good men ; ſuch 
perſons can challenge no greater ſhare 
of this, than according as their real me- 
rit and virtue ſhall require. The Royal 
ſtamp upon any kind of Metal may be 
ſufficient to give it an extrinſick value, | 
and to determine the rate at which it 1s | 
to paſs amongſt Coyns; but 1t cannot | 
oive an intrinfick value, or make that 
which 1s but Braſs to be Gold. 

'Tis true indeed there are ſome Cal- 
lings and particular Relations of men, to | 
which an inward veneration. 1s due, 
though the perſons themſelves ſhould not 
be virtuous; namely Magiſtrates, and 
Miniſters, and Parents, and Serene: 

who 
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who having ſomewhat of a Divine ſtamp 
ind impreſs, may therefore challenge from 
as, that we ſhould demean our felves 
towards them, both with ſuch an oxf#- 
perd reſpect as becomes their places, and 
with: ſuch an iward reſpect too, as may 
he ſuitable to - that 7#zage which they 
hear 3 to. our deperdance upon them, and 
ibligations to them. But then we can- 
wot be obliged to think ſuch perſons 
00d men, unleſs we have ſome evidence 
to believe them to be ſo, or at leaſt, not 
to be otherwiſe 3 ſo that they are behold- 
ing to ſomething extrinſecal to their per- 
ſons, namely to their Callings and Re- 
ations, for that honour which 1s paid 
to them. 

2. Outward Honouring 15, when men 
do by their words or aCtions teſtify that 
eſteem and reſpe&t which they have for 
the worth of others. And this indeed 
may be truely faid to be in the power 
of others, becauſe men have a greater 
command over their words and actions, 
than they have over their belief. Now 
all men that are truely virtuous and re- 
Iigious, will be ready to give unto eve- 

_ Ty one his due honour; and ſuch are the 
peſt judges of it, Upon which account 
Tully defines' true honour to be conſer- 7c, 9. 2. 
tiens 
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tiens laus bonorum, the concurrent ap. 
probation of good men ſuch only being 
fit to give true. praiſe, who are them- 
ſelves praiſe-worthy. | 

As for vitious and irreligious perfons, 
"tis not to be expected that they ſhould | 
be forward to commend that which is 
Oppoſite to- them. But then 'tis to be. 
conſidered, that, theſe are no competent 
judges of ſuch matters : And for a man | 
to reſent deeply the contempt of unwor- | 
thy perſons, were overmuch to honour 
them, as if their eſteem could add any | 
thing to his reputation. 

And yet, even theſe perſons cannot a- 
void having an inward veneration for | 
goodneſs and religion, which 1s the rea- | 
ſon why they are fo forward to diflem- 
ble it, to diſguiſe themſelves under the | 
{hew of it. Men do not uſe to counter- | 
feit common (tones and metals, but ſuch } 
as are precious, Jewels and Gold; Nor | 
would any one take the pains to coun- 

terfeit being Religious, if he did not 

think it a matter of ſome value, and a 

means to procure eſteem from others. 

And when ſuch men do revile and per- 

ſecute any one for being religious,. yet 

1s there ſuch a natural veneration belong- 
ing to the thing it ſelf; as makes them 
| to 
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to diſguiſe 1t under | the name of Hypos 
crily, Hereſy, Superſtition, &*c. whereby 
they may: juſtify themſelves in their op- 
poſing of 1t. 

II. But this 1s only general diſcourſe, 
and in the notion. The beſt argument 
to this purpoſe would be from Experz- 
ence; by which I mean that practical 
knowledg, which every man may attain 
by his own obſervation of the uſual 
courſe of things in the world. And by 
this it will appear, that no kind of per- 
ſons have been more highly reverenced 
in the hearts and conſciences of others, 
than thoſe that have been moſt eminent 
for their virtue and religion 3 which hath 
been always true, both with reſpect to 
publick communities, and private per- 
lons. 

1. For Nations. If we conſult the 
Hiſtories of former times, we ſhall find 
that ſaying of Solomon conſtantly verity- 
ed, That Righteouſneſs doth exalt a na- Prov. 14. 
tion, but ſin doth prove a reproach to if. 34 
And more eſpecially the ſin of Irreligt- 
ouſneſs and Prophaneneſs ; As this doth 
Increaſe in any nation, ſo muſt the ho- 
nour and Reputation of that nation de- 
creaſe. The Roman Empire was then at 
the higheſt, as to its name and greatneſs, 

when 
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* when it was ſo as to its virtues when 
they were moſt punctual in obſerving the 
Rites. of their Religion (though that 
were a falſe way of worſhip) moſt He- 
roical in their Juſtice, courage, fidelity, | 
gratitude; then it was that they defer. | 
ved to govern the world, and to- be had | 
in greateſt honour above all other na- | 
tions, And not only Cicero, and Poly. | 
bins, two Heathen Writers, who, upon | 
that account, might be thought more | 
partial ; But St. AnuStin allo and LaGan- |} 
tins, two of the Fathers, do aſcribe the ' 
flouriſhing of that Empire, when it was 
at its height, to the Religion and Piety 
and virtue of thoſe times; and as they | 
did afterwards degenerate from this, {o 
did they decline likewiſe 1n their great- | 
neſs and honour. oY 

' 2, Thus allo hath it been with parti- | 
enular perſons ; Among{t the Heather, | 
what Elogies do we find in the honour | 
of Socrates, Ariſtides, Cato, EpiGetus ? 
Fhe laſt of whom, though but a poor 
Have, had yet ſuch a veneration paid to 
his memory, that his earthem: lamp by 
which he was wont to ſtudy, was, after 
his death, fold for Three thouſand 
Drachms. 


'Nor 
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- Nor was it otherwiſe amongſt the Chri- | 
ſtians 5 The Apoſiles -were but poor Fiſh-. 
ermen, illiterate Mechamcks; many 'of 
the Martyrs were but of mean condition, 
much oppoſed and perſecuted in the 
world; and yet theſe men, during the 
time of their lives, were highly reveren- 
ced amongſt thoſe: that knew them; and 
fince their deaths, what can: be more 
olorious than that renown ' which they 
have amongſt men, when the greatelt 
Kings and Princes will not mention their 
names without reverence , when whole 
Nations are willing to ſet apart, and to 
obſerve ſolemn days and Feſtiyals in ho- 
nour cf their memories ? 
And as it hath always been thus for- 
merly, ſo 1 appeal to every man's breaſt, 
whether 1t be not ſo now. Let them 
but examine what their inclinations are 
towards ſuch perſons whom they believe 
to be truly virtuous 3 not only to fuch 
among them, as are their particular ac- 
quaintance and friends; but likewiſe to 
ſtrangers, nay to very enemies, whether 


they do not eſteem amd love them and 
wiſhwell to them. 

It cannot be denyed, but that there 
are too many in the world, who propoſe 
to themſelves ſuch ways and eourles for 

B b the 
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the promoting of their hoour and re- 
putation, as are quite oppolite to that 
which I have now been diſcourſing of; 
namely, prophaneneſs and contempt of 
Religion, deſpiſing that which other men | 
ſtand in awe of; by which they think | 
to get the reputation of 7/7t and Conrage; | 
of Wit, by pretending to penetrate more 
deeply into the nature of things, and to | 
underſtand them better than others do; | 
not to be ſo eaſily impoſed upon, as 0- 
ther credulous people are: Of Comrage, |} 
by not. being ſo ealily ſcared at the ap- 
prehenſion of danger at a diſtance. 

But the plain truth 1s, ſuch perſons do | 
hereby prove themſelves to be both Fools 
and Cowards. | 

Fools; In miſtaking their great intereſt, 
in making choice of ſuch means, as can | 
never promote the end they deſign. 
There being no kind of men that are 
more expoſed ( whatfoever they them- 
ſelves may think of it) than thoſe that 
ſeek for credit by deſpiling of Religion. 
Fools, 1n venturing their ſuture eſtates | 
and their ſouls upon ſuch hazards, as all 
mankind would cry-out-upon, for the 
moſt palpable folly and madneſs, if they 
ſhould do the like towards their Tempo- 
ral eſtates, or their Bodies. 

Cows 
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Cowards; In being more afraid of lit- - 
tle dangers, becauſe they are preſent , 
than of greater, becauſe they are future, 
and at a diſtance. As that Souldier, who 
doth more dread the preſent danger of 
fighting, when he 1s obliged to it, than 
the future danger of ſuffering by Martial 
law for ruining away, may jultly be e- 
ſteemed a notorious coward ; ſo may that 
man, who 1s more afraid of a preſent in- 
convenience, by incurring the prejudice 
and diſp lJeaſure of his looſe companions; 
to hea he would be acceptable; than 
of a futtre 'miſchiet from the judgment 
of God. No man will elteem another to 
be truely valiant , becauſe he 1s not a- 


iraid to do ſuch vile unworthy things as 
will :expaſe him to the diſpleaſure and 
puniſhment of the Civil Magiſtrate 5 much 
eſs ſhould he be ſo accourited, tor dating 
to do ſuch things, as will 1n the 1jlue 
expoſe him'to.the Divine vengeance: 
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CHAP. VII- 


How Religion conduceth to the hap. 
paneſs of the Inward man, as it 

tends to the regulating of our 

_ faculties, and to the peace and | 
tranquillity of our minds. 


S for the Internal well-fare of our 
minds, this ( as I obſerved before) | 
doth depend upon. theſe two things. 

I. The perfc&ting and regulating of 
our: faculties, inabling them for their pro- 
per functions, and the keeping of them 
12 due ſubordination to one another. 

2. In the peace, quiet, contentment 
conſequent thereupon. 

And both theſe do likewiſe depend up- 
on Religion. 

1. For the perfeCting and regulating of 
our faculties, and inabling them for their 
proper functions. Theſe things do depend 
upon Religion, both 


- Morally, 
| , Naturally, 
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1. Morally; as theſe things are bleſſings 
and priviledges, ſo do they belong to 
Religion as the proper reward of it. Thoſe 
men only being fit to have free and large 
minds, and rehaed faculties, whoare w1l- 
ling to improve them to the beſt uſe and 
advantage. To this purpoſe there are ſe- 
veral expreſſions in Scripture : A good un- 
derſtanding have all they that do his com- 
mandments. Thou through thy command- 

' ments haſt made me wiſer than mine ene- 
mies. He that doth the will of God ſhall 
know it. 

2. Naturally, as theſe things are duties, 
lo are they the proper effects of virtue. 
| The generality of the Heathen Philo- 
ſophers have agreed in this, that (in 1s 
the natural cauſe of debaſing the ſoul, 1m- 
merfing it into a ſtate of ſenſuality and 
darkneſs, deriving ſuch an impotence and 
deformity upon the mind, as the moſt 
loathſlome diſeaſes do upon the body. 
And therefore. it mait be Religion and 
virtue, on the other fide, that muſt en- 
lighten and enlarge the mind, and reſtore 
it from the degeneracy of its lapſed eſtate, 
renewing upon us the image of our Mas 

ker, adorning us with thoſe beauties of 
holineſs, which belong to the hidden #14 
of -the heart. *'Fis the proper work ot 
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Religion, to frame the mind to the near- 
eſt conformity unto the nature of God; 
upon which account it 1s ſaid 1h Scrip- 
ture to conliſt in a participation of the 
Divine nature. Other things may be faid 
to have ſome remote reſemblance to the 
Deity 3 but man only amongſt the viſible 
creatures, 1s capable of thoſe more im- 
mediate communications from him , by 
Religion: And all kind of perfection 1s 
to be meaſured by its nearneſs or remote- 
neſs to the firſt and chief pattern of all 
perfection. 

As all kind of vice doth go under the 
name of 7xpotence,ſo Religion is deſcribed 
to be the ſpirit of power, and of a ſound 
ind, Becauſe it doth eſtabliſh in a man 
a juſt empire over himſelf, over all thoſe 
blind powers and paſſions which of them- 
ſelves are apt to raiſe tumults and com- 
motions againſt the dominion of Reaſon. 
That which health is to the body, where- 
by the outward ſenſes are enabled to make 
a true judgment of things, that is virtue 
to the mind, whereby the inward facul- 
ties muſt be fitted nd diſpoſed to dil- 
cern betwixt things that differ, which 
thoſe who are under the power of vict- 
ous habits are not able to do. 


Put 


d; 


q N 
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But to ſpeak more particularly, Reli- 
gion doth, 

I. Erlarge the underſtanding, enabling 
it to ſee beyond the narrow bounds of 


ſenſe and time, to- behold things that are 


inviſible ; God being in the 1ntelleftual 
world, as the Sun is 1n the ſen(ible world ; 
and as natural blindneſs doth diſable men 
from ſeeing the one, ſo will ſpiritual blind- 
neſs for the other. 

2. It doth exalt and regulate the will, 
to a deſire after, and acquieſcence in ſuch 
things as will promote the perteCtion of 
our natures, and conſequently will beget 
in the mind, the trueſt liberty, ingenuity, 
generoſity , which are altogether incon- 
fiſtent with the ſervitude of lufts and paſ- 
lions. 

3. It doth reduce the paſſzons, unto a 
due ſubordination to the ſuperior facul- 
ties; reſtraining the violence and 1mpe- 
tuouſneſs of them, from whence the great- 
eſt part of the trouble and diſquiet of 
mens lives doth proceed. As he that 1s 
of a healthy conſtitution, can endure heat 
and cold and labour with little or no 
prejudice to himſelf; ſo can one of a 
virtuous mind undergo various conditi- 
ons without receiving any hurt trom them. 
Such an one 15 not lifted up by proſpert- 

Bb 14 ty, 
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ty, nor dejedted by adverſity : He is not 
a ſervant to anger, fear,envy, malice, which 
are the great occaſions of diſturbing our 
inward peace and quiet. _ 

2. The ſccond thing wherein the well- 
fare of our minds doth confiſt, is peace, 
tranquillity, joy, confidence, 1n oppoliti- 
on to inward diſquiet, anxiety, grief, fear, 
difidence. And theſe do depend upon 
Religion likewiſe, both | 


Morally, 
« Naturally, 


1. Morally, as theſe things may be con- 
ſidered under the notion of bleſſings and. 
priviledges, ſo they belong to the rewards 
of Religion. All Philoſophers having a- 
greed in this, that inward ſerenity and 
compoledne(s of mind is the proper re- 
ward of moral virtue. 

To which the Scripture doth atteſt, in 
thoſe expreſſions where 'tis ſaid, that #2 

Prov. 14. good man, is ſatisfied from himfelf; 
14. the fear of the Lord is ſtrong confidence. 
- be. The righteous is bold as a Lion. Thou wilt 
Ifa. 26. 3. keep him in perfet peace whoſe' mind is 
We. 32-17» (Zayed on thee. That the fruits of richte- 
ouſneſs ſhall be peace, and the effect of righ- 
teopſneſs, quietneſs and aſſurance for w_ 

| : | zat 
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That tribulation and anguiſh ſhall be upon Rom. 3. 9, 
every ſoul that doth evil ;, but to him that Oy 
aothgood,. glory and honour and peace, (e- 
renity and compoledneſs of wind, peace 
that paſſeth all underſianding, joy that is Gal. 5. 22. 
mmſpeakable and full of glory. b 

2. : Naturally; as thele things are con- 
fidered under the notion of duties, fo they 
are the moſt genuine fruits and effects of 

| Religionz which doth oblige us to them, 
and enable us for them. 2 

I. Religion doth oblige men to joy 
and peace and confidence. The very Hea- 
thens have acknowledged thele to be ſuch 
things, as all good men are bound to up- 
on the account of duty. And the Scrip- 
ture doth abound 1n precepts to this pur- 
poſe. Rejoice in the Lord always, and. a- 
' gain T ſay rejoice. Commit thy ways untd 

the Lord, and be ſhall bring it to paſs. Be 
careful for nothing. Caſt thy burden uſon 
him, as knowing that he takes care for 
thee. | \ 

Theſe kind of duties do formally and 

' 11: the very effence of them, contain in 
them the nature of happinels. 
And on the contrary, the oppoſite vices 

do contain in them the true nature of pn- 
niſhment, and render men: formally mj- 
ſerable. Such a man muſt needs be. un- 


happy 
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happy, who lives under. the. power of 
continual anxieties, ſorrow, fears, diff. 
dence, ſelfwill, malice, envy, ec. of ſe. 
veral of which, that may be ſaid which 
ow Poet ſpeaks concerning one of | 
them. 


0 
1 
C 
. 
( 
Invidil Siculi non inventre Tyranni | 
Tormentum 14 4. | 
| | 
The $83cilian Tyrants, who were of 
old famous for inventing engines of Tor- | 
ture, as that of Phalaris his Bull, were |} 
not able to find out any kind of Tor- | 
ment for the body, equal to that which 
ſome of theſe vices do occaſion to the | 
mind. Rx, | 
2. And as Religion doth oblige us to, 
ſo likewife doth it enable us for this 
kind of happineſs, and that upon a two- 
fold account. 
I. From the general nature of Reli- 
gion and Virtue conſidered in it felt. 
_ 2, From the moſt natural effeds. and 
conſequences of it. 
1. From the general nature of Relig- 


on conſidered in is ſelf. All kind of | 
vertues containing in their very eſſence, 
_ theſe kind of inward felicities, either For- 
mally or Virtually : The very On 
O 


, 
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of happineſs and miſery, reward and pu- 
mſhment, being laid 1n the very nature 
of theſe things themſelves. That natural 
appetite, whereby men are carried out 


ifter a ſtate of happineſs, 1s for the na- 


ture of it ſo univerſal and radical, fo 
cloſely fixed to our firſt principles; and 
for the degree of it ſo ardent and im- 
petuous. that *'tis not poſſible for men to 
be diſappointed in 1t, without a very 
quick ſenſation, and ſome proportiona- 
| ble trouble for it, The more eager 
men are in their defires, the more ſen- 
fible muſt they be of gain or loſs. Now 
all fach courſes as have a natural ten- 
dency to the ſatisfying of this appetite, 
are upon that account parts of our hap- 
pineſs. And on the other fide, thoſe 
which are croſs to it, muſt needs make 
us miſerable. And if 1t beſo ( as I have 
already proved ) that our happineſs muſt 
conſiſt in ſuch a ſimilitude and reſem- 
blance to the ſupreme good as we are 
capable of; it muſt hence follow , that 
Religion 1s formally happineſs. He that 
ves under the power of Godlike diſpo- 
ſitions in his mind, and doth according- 
dy exerciſe them in the courſe of his lie 
may be ſaid eo 20-7ive to be a happy 
man: Holineſs and Happineſs being but 
two 
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two diſtin*t names for the ſame thing, | 
(hewed before that the true nature of 
pleaſure was founded 1n a ſuitableneſs be. 
twixt the faculty and the object: From 
whence it will follow, that reaſonable } 
ations have in them a ſuitableneſs to | 
reaſonable minds; And the more virty- 
ous and religious any man 1s, the more 
delight muſt ſuch a man take in ſuch kind 
of aCctions, That man who hath a juſt 
ſenſe of his own impotent dependent con- | 
dition, and how much it 1s for the 1n- 
tereſt of the world, and the good of all | 
humane affairs, that there is a ſupreme | 
Governour , who 1s infinitely wiſe, and 
powerful, and gracious, and how reaſon- 
able 1t 1s that men (ſhould demean them- 
ſelves towards him ſuitably to this beliet : 
He that is convinced how neceſlary it 
1s for the promoting his own private, as 
well as the publick wellfare, that men 
be forward to do all good offices of ju- 
{tice and friendſhip towards one another : 
I ſay, he that is under this conviction, 
muſt needs find much fatisfattion and 
pleaſure in ſuch kind of ations. As for 
firſt Table duties which conſift 1n ac- 
quaintance with Cod, communion with 
him, in meditating upon his wiſdom, 
goodneſs, power, in aftiance, love, reve- 
rence; 
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rence; if theſe were not acts of the high- 
eſt pleaſure, they would never have been 
appointed for the happinels of our fu- 
ture ſtate in heaven. And as for ſecond 
Table duties, what greater pleaſure and 
ſatisfaction can there be to a generous 
mind, than to -do worthy things, to be 
employed about acts of juſtice and cha- 
rity and beneficence, to promote publick 
peace and good-will amongſt men? Eat- 
ing and drinking is not a more proper 
ſatisfaction 'to. thoſe natural appetites of 
hunger and thirſt, than the doing of good 
is to the rational inclinations of a good 
man. As all hght, and love, and joy are 
from above, from the father cf lights; ſo 
all darknefs, ſorraw, fear, diſquiet, muſt 
be from below, from the Prince of dark- 
neſs. Wicked men are well compared to 
the troubled fea, which cannot reſt, but, .. 
by reaſon of its being roſled to and fro 
by contrary winds, 15 [ti] caſting up mire 
and dirt: He that lives under the fervi- 
tude of luſts -and paſſions, muſt always 
be 19 an uaquiet reſtleſs condition; 'be- 
cauſe ſuch maſters can never be ſatisfied 
1n any one ſervice they employ us aboutz 
beſides the interfering and contrariety of 
thoſe employments which they will exact 
from us. Vice is multiform, ſcelera diſſe 
dent, 
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dent , and therefore muſt they needs be Il ® 
inconſiſtent with reſt and quiet. One prin. = 
cipal requiſite to a ſtate of ſerenity of Ml 
mind, doth conſiſt in an wniform agree. il Þ 
ment about that chief end which we arc | þ 
to purſue, together with the means con- | 
ducing to1t; whereas they that have ma- 
ny and contrary things in deſign, muſt 
needs be diſtratted about them. The ſoul Ml © 
that cannot fix 1t ſelf upon the enjoyment } P 
of God, whois the only all-ſufficient Good, Ill 
and conſequently the only center of Reſt, j 

muſt be like thoſe diſconſolate ſpirits, | 
Mat. 12. which our Saviour ſpeaks of, who being | 
caſt out of their habitations, were put to 
wander up and down through deſart places, 
ſeeking reſt, but finding none. 
2. From the moſt natural effe&s and MI. 
conſequences of. Religion , in reſpedt of | 
that inward confidence, peace, joy, which | 
.muſt follow the conſcience of well-doing; 
inſomuch, that there 1s not any kind of 
- tree which doth more naturally produce | 
I1ts proper fruits, . than the habits of vir- 
tue do bring forth joy and ſerenity in 
the mind. When a man (hall fit down and 
take a ſerious review of what he hathdone, 
and finds 1t to be motit agreeable both to 
his duty and intereſt, from: hence there 
-muſt nceds ariſe an inward ſatisfaction gl 
mind. 
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AJ 
we 


; 


mind. ' And on the other fide, a foun- 
tain doth, not more naturally ſend out 
waters, than vice doth puniſhment and 
miſery. Nor 1s this any meer notion or 
fancy, Which ſome ſevere melancholy Di- 
vines would impoſe upon the world ; but 
it is moſt agreeable to thoſe natural ſen- 


 timents which the very Heather have had 
and do frequently mention : Sezeca 1n 


particular 3 Res ſevera eſt verun gaudinm: 3 
unde fit, interrogas © dican, ex bona con- 


 ſcientia, ex honeſtis conciliis, ex redis 


iFHionibus. All folid comfort mult ariſe 


' from a good conſcience, and honeſt aCti- 


ons. 

I appeal to the experience of all con- 
idering men, whether this doth not ap- 
pear to them, that the generality of thoſe 
who live moſt pleaſantly in the world, 
are the moſt religious and virtuous part 
of mankind ; ſuch as know how to re- 
gulate themſelves in the fruition of what 
they have, how to avoid the extremities 
on either hand, to prevent thoſe mixtures 
of guilt and fear, which are apt to ſowre 
and imbitter all our enjoyments 2 Whe- 
ther lawful pleaſures, which a man may 
reflect upon without any ſenſe of guilt, 
be not much to be preferred before 0- 
thers ? Whether thoſe intelleCtual delights 

- that 
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that flow from the conſcrence of wel}. 
doing, be not much better than any fin. 


ful ſenſual pleaſure 2 Whether the doing 


of any worthy aCtion, ſuch as all good | 


men mult think well of and commend, I 


do not afford a more ſolid laſting pleaſure | 


than can be had from any ſenfible enjoy- 
ments 2 Whether any thing can be more 
ſuitable, and conſequently delightful to 


a generous mind, than an opportunity of | 
being grateful to thoſe by whom a man | 


hath been obliged 3 the making of an am- 


ple return for the favours he hath received? | 
Whether that noble way of conquelt, over- 
coming evil with good, ſurprizing an ene- | 


my by kindneſs, when we have it in our 
power to be ſevere towards him, benot 


a far greater pleaſure than that which is | 
by ſome counted the ſweeteſt of all other |} 


things, Revenge £ 


Religion doth likewiſe advance theſoul | 


to an holy confidence, concerning the Dt- 


vine favour and good-will towards us. | 
IF our hearts condemn us not. we have | 
confidence towards God. A good conlci- | 


ence will ſet us above all thoſe fears and 
doubts and cares, whereby 
men are rendered uncomfortable. When 
In decrepit age a man cannot find comfort 


& 


the lives of 


in other things, when the erinders ſhall 
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be few, and appetite ceaſe, then will this 
be 4 continual feaſi, The moſt rational, 
ſolid, ſublime, complete, durable delights; 

Y of all others, do flow from the conſcience 
of well- doing. 'Tis a chief part this, of 
that heaven which we enjoy upon earth, 
and 'tis Iikewiſe a principal part of that 
happineſs which we hope to enjoy in hea- 
ven. Next to the beatifical viſion and 
fruition of God, is the happineſs of a good 
conſcience , - and next to that the ſo- 
clety oj Saints and Angels. - 

Whereas on the other ſide, he that 
lives under the ſenſe of gnilt, and a con- 
ſiouſneſs of his obligation t> puniſhment, 
muſt needs be deſtitute of all inward peace 
and comfort : $. ch an one can have no- 
thing to ſupport him, with patience, un- 
der a ſtate of affliction in this world, nor 
can he have any rational grounds to ex- 
pet a better condition hereatter ; and 
therefore muſt needs have very dread- 
ful apprehenſions of dying, and be all his 
life At ſubje# to Her ,M through the 
fear of death. And thar man mult needs 
be very miſerable, who can neither have 
true joy in life, nor any hope in death. 

This rhe Heather Philoſophers have ac- 
knowledged, That there is always a ſe- 
crct dread which doth accompany guilt. 


Cc So 
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So Seneca in particular, ſpeaking of wick- 
ed men, he faith, tantum metunnt quan- 
tam nocent, that ſuch men muſt have fears 


proportionable to their guilt. And alit- | 
tle after, dat penas quiſquis expeFat, quiſ- 


quis autem meruit expetat ; thole men 


do really ſuffer puniſhment, who live un- 
_ der the expectation of it, and whoever 
doth any thing to deſerve it muſt needs | 
expect it. 'Tis not caſte to expreſs the tor- | 


ment which thoſe men undergo, 


- qnU0s dirt conſcia factz 


Mens habet a*tonitos, © ſurdo verbere c&- | 


dit , 


Occultum quatiente animo tortore flagelun. | 


Mens ſtbi conſcia fa@i 


Premetuens, adhibet ſtimulos, terretque fla- | 


gellis. 


'Tis the unſupportablenels of this, that | 
many times doth cauſe men in the bitter- F 
neſs of their ſouls, to chuſe ſtrangling and | 
death rather than life. The Heathens do } 
ſet forth ſuch a mans condition , by the | 
fiction of Fxries continually haunting and | 
{courging him : But Zophar doth better | 
Joyz, 23, deſcribe it, where he ſaith, Terrors are | 


26* por him, all darkneſs is hid in kis ſecret 


places, a fire not blown fhall conſume him. 


Though 


benny poo —A4—. 
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Though ſome men are ſo hardened a- 
gainſt the ſenſe of guilt, as to go on in 
their ſinful courſes, without feeling any 
of this remorſe for then; yet 1s theit 
peace ſo far from being a priviledg, that 
it doth render their condition more deſpe- 
rate, becauſe 1t ſuppoſes them to have a 
reprobate mind, and ſuch a ſtupidity up- Rom.1. 28 
on their conſciences, as makes them paſt ey 
feeling, being ſeared as it were with ar 1 Tim, 4. 
bot iron. Which though it may preſerve % 
them from thoſe preſent laſhes which o+-. 
thers are tormented with, yet doth it ar- 
ove their conditions to be more remedi- 
leſs and deſperate. All the difference is, 
the one 1s ſick of a Calenture or burning 
Feaver, the other of a Lethargy or Apo- 
plexy; the former more painful for the 
prelent, but both of them very dangerous, 


only the latter leſs capable of remedy than 
the former, 
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CHAP. VIII. 


How Religion conduces to our Hap. || 


pineſs in the next world. 


S Religion 1s the true canſe of our | 
preſent happineſs in this world, | 


whetner 


External, 
Internal. 


So likewiſe 18 1t the cauſe of that hap- | 
pinels, which we expect in our future | 
frates: Which mult depend upon ſuch | 
courſes, as can give us the moſt rational i 
aſlurance of blefſedneſs and glory here- | 


after. 


on, walking contrary to God , can be 


the means to entitle him to this future | 


happineſs, any more than contempt and 
hatred of any one, is a proper means to 
procure his favour, What 


— 


I ſhall ſpeak but briefly to this ſubject, 
becauſe 'tis ſcarce poſſible for any man 
to be ſo ſtrangely infatuated, ſo wholly ! 
loſt to common Reaſon as to believe, | 
that vicious courſes, defpiſing of Religi- | 


p_—__ 
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What kind of Happine!; this is, which 
belongs to our future ſtate, and wherein 
the Glory of it doth confiit, 1s 4jps7ov 73, 
2 thing unſpeakable, altogether aboy c the 
expreſſions of humane Orators, and paſ- 
ſeth all knowledg, the heart of man be- 
ing not able to conceive it : Nor can 1t 
be expected that we ſhould be ai!e, in 
this ſtate of fleſh and mortality, to com- 

TW prchend what kind of irradiations, glo- 

J :ifted fouls are capable. of, Only in tbe 
general, 'tis ſaid, we ſhall be like God, 
and .ſee higs as he 3s. 

This ſtate of future happineſs, as it 1s 
above all other things of greateſt mo- 
ment, ſo ought it to be proportionably 
laboured after , with the greateſt care 
and diligence. 

There are ſeveral varieties of meta- 
phorical names or expreſiions whereby 
this ſtate 1s deſcribed 1n- Scripture, but 
all of them do imply -ſomething:of more 
than ordinary care and induſtry to. the 
qualifying of men for it, as Belarmine 1:. s. c.g. 
hath obſerved in his Tract de #ternd fe- 
licitate  ſan@orum-. 

'Tis ſtyled. 

The City of God, The heavenly Jeruſa- 
lem. And it requires ſome care and di- 
ligence for one that is a Citizen of this 
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Matt. 7. 


Matt. £3. 


Matt. 20. 


Luke. 14- 


Matt. 25. 


Matt. 25. 


Ephel. 2: world, to be 2 fellow-citizen with the 
ſaints; 1t being no eaſie: thing for one 
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that liyes in this world, not to be of | 
It. ; 

The Honſe of God, where there are ma- | 
ny manſtons; But ſtreight is the gate, and | 
narrow is the way 140 it. 4,9 
An jd Treaſare, a pretions Pearl, Not | 
to be obtained' without putting ſuch a | 
valye upon it, as will make a man ready | 
to-part with all that he hath, for tho | 
purchaſe of it. Rs | 

A penny. The wages of our daily ſer- | 
vice, not to be given but to ſuch as la- } 
bour in the vineyard, and hold out to 
the end. 

A Feaſt or rich ſupper; which they | 
are altogether unworthy of and unfit for, | 
who do wholly devote themſclves to the | 
affairs of this world. | i 

The Joy of eur-Lord and Maſter; which | 
they only are admitted to, who are care- 
ful ro 1mprove the Talents they are 1n- | 
truſted withal. | 

The ſolemnity of a royal wedding ; from 
which all lazy, flothful people, who have | 
not oyt 7z their lamps, and do not watch = 
for the coming of the Bridegroom, (ill } 
be (hut out and excluded into outter dark- 


cls, E- 
LIE 'Tis 
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Tis a Prizez which they only obtain 1 Cor. 9. 
who accompliſh their race, and run to 
the goal. 
'Tis a Crown; Which 1s due only to x cor. g. 
ſuch as fight valiantly and overcome. 
Tis an Tzberitance; and therefore be- 
longs only to ſons. *Tis an Inheritance 
of the ſaints; and therefore unſanCtified 
perſons can have nothing to do with it. 
'Tis an 7nberitance of the ſaints in light ; 
and therefore cannot belong to ſuch as 
ſtill remain under the powers of dark- 
neſs. 
Heaven may be conſidered under a 
twofold notion, cither as a 


2 State, 


Place. 


T1. In the firſt ſenſe, 'tis the ſame with 
Holineſs, conliſting in ſuch Godlike di- 
(poſitions, as may make us partakers of 
the Divine nature. 

2. [In the ſecond ſenſe, Tt denotes that 
other world , where we hope to enjoy 
the beatifical viſion, in the bleſſed foct- 
ety of Saints and Angels. Which Relt- 
g'on only and Holinels can qualify us 
or, by working 1n our natures fuch a 
luitableneſs and congruity as muſt make 
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ſuch things to be felicities. 
In brief; That Salvation and Glory, 
which the, Chriſtian Religion doth {© 
clearly propole to us, is. as to the na- 8 
ture and eflence of it, but the very ſame | 
thing with Religion 3 conſiſting in ſuch a 
conformity of our minds to the nature 
of God, whereby we are made capable | 
of the fruition of him in Heaven. So | 
that in this reſpect alſo, Religion is the 
Whole of Man, that is, the whole Hap- | 
pineſs and well-being of man doth de- | 
pend upon it. | : 
I have now diſpatcht what TI intend- | 
ed in this Diſcourſe, namely to prove | 
the Reaſonableneſs and Credibility of the | 
\ Principles of Natural Religion; which I | 
have made appear to be in themſelves of | 
ſo great evidence, that every one, who | 
will not do violence to his own facul- | 
ties, muſt believe and aſſent unto them. } 
T have likewiſe made it plain, that 'tis | 
every mans greateſt Intereſt, to provide 
for his preſent and future happineſs, by 
applying himſelf to the Duties of Religt- 
on, which upon all accounts will advance 
the perfection of his nature and promote 
his true wellfare, both in this world and 
the other. Inſomuch thar 1f we were to 
chuſe the Laws we would ſubmit unto, 
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it were not poſlible for us to contrive 
any rules more advantageous to our own 
intereſt, than thoſe. which Religion doth 
propoſe, and require us to obſerve, up- 
on pain of everlaſting damnation, and 3 
hope of eternal life which God that can- 
not lye hath promiſed, to all thoſe who 
by patient continuance in well-doing, ſeek. 
for glory.and honour and immortality. 
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CHAP: 1X. --. 
The Concluſion of the whole, Shs} | 


ing the excellency of the Chriſtian 
Religion, and the advantages of | 
zt, both as to the knowledg and | 
pratice of our duty, above the | 
meer light of Nature. 


Have now at large conſidered the | 

Credibility of the Principles of Na- | 
tural Religion, and our obligation tothe | 
ſeveral Datzes reſulting from thoſe prin- | 
ciples. The purpoſe of all which 1s to 
ſhew how firm and deep a foundation Re- | 
Iigion hath 1n the Nature and Reaſon of } 
Mankind : But not in the leaſt to dero- | 
gate from the neceſſity and uſefulneſs of | 
Divine Revelation, or to extenuate the | 
great blefiing and benefit of the Chriſtian 
Religion ; but rather to prepare and make 
way for the entertainment of that Do@Frine 
which 1s ſo agreeable to the cleareſt di- 
Ctates of Natural light. For notwithſtand- 
ing all that hath been ſaid of Natural Re- 


ligion, 1t cannot be denyed, but that 1n 
this 
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this dark and degenerate ſtate into which 

Mankind is ſunk, there: is great want of 

a clearer light to diſcover our duty to 

us with greater certainty, and to put 1t 

beyond all doubt and diſpute what 1s the 

good and acceptable Will of God; and 

of a more powerful encouragement to the 

practice of our duty, by the promiſe of 

a ſupernatural afſliſtance, and by the af[u- 

rance of a great and eternal 'reward. And 

all theſe defects are fully ſupplied, by tbat 

clear and perfeCt Revelation which God 

hath made to the World by our bleſſed 

Saviour, And although, before God was 

pleaſed to make this Revelation of his 

Will to mankind, men were obliged to 

the practice of #:oral duties by the Law 

of Nature, and as the Apoſtle ſpeaks, ha- Rom. 2. 

ving not the Law were a Law to themſelves, 145: 

fhewing the eff-@ of the Law written upon 

their hearts; yet now that God hath in 

to much mercy revealed his Will fo plain- 

ly to mankind, it is not enough for us 

who enjoy this Revelation, to perform 

thoſe moral duties which are of natural 

obligation, unleſs we alſo do them in obe- 

dience to Chriſt as our Lord and Law- 8. 

giver. As we are Chriſtians, whatever cz. 10A 

we do, in word or deed, we muſt do all in — 

the name of the Lord Jeſus; and by him 
alone 


. 
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alone expect to find acceptance with 
God. 


How far the Moral virtnes of meer 


Heathens, who walk anſwerable to the 


light they have, may be approved of God, 
I ſhall not now. diſpute. Oaly thus much 
ſeems clear in the general, That the Law 
of Nature being implanted in the hearts 
of men by God himſelf, muſt therefore 
be eſteemed to be as much his Law, as 
any poſitive Inſtitution whatſozver : And 
conſequently, conformity. to it muſt in its 
kind, iz genere mornm, be acceptable to 
him. God loves the ſocieties of mankind, 
and becauſe of the neceſſity of juſtice, 
and virtue, and probity to the preſerva- 
tion of humane ſociety, therefore he doth 
generally give a blefling and ſucceſs to 
honeſt and good enterprizes, and blaſts 
the contrary with ſignal. judgments and 
marks of his diſpleaſure. But we cannot 
from theſe outward diſpenſations infer any 
thing certainly concerning ſuch mens eter- 
nal conditions. 

Some of the Fathers indeed, as Juſtin Mar- 
tyr, and Clemens Alexandrinus and Chryſo- 
ſtorm, have delivered their judgments tor 
the ſalvation of ſuch Heathens as live ac- 
cording to the light of Nature : But the ge- 
neral ſtream of the reſt is for the contrary 
OPINION 
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opinion. 1 irall not now enquire into the 
24rticulary zromnds and reaſons of this dif- 
'eronco. 1: may ſuffice to ſay 1n general,that 
the owadare # and mercy of God,as well as hzs 
in. 2104s are a great deep; that he will 
ve ceercy on whom he will have mercy 3 
11) :hat when God hath not thought fit 
-» *i} zs how he will be pleaſed to deal 
vi; ſuch perſons, It is not fit for us to 
W tc! Him how he ought to deal with them. 
Y 0:7 of this we are ſufficiently affured, 
| that in all ages ani places of the world, 
all that are ſaved are ſaved by the merc' 
of God, and by the merits of Jeſus chri, 
who 1s the Lamb (lain from the founda- 
tion of the world; the Scripture having 
exprelly told us, that there 7s no ſalvati- 
on in any other; for there is none other 
Name mnnder heaven given among men 
whereby we muſt be ſaved. To be ure, 
there 15 no reaſon for any man, who lives 
uader the diſpenſation of the Goſpel, to 
expect that he fhatl eſcape, 1f he zegle@ 
ſo great ſalvation. This 1s the tenour o 
that Doctrine of the Goſpel, which Chriſt 
immediately upon his reſurrection doth. 
commilſionate his Diiciples to preachs 
Mark 16.16, He that believeth ſhall be 
ſaved, but ke that believeth not ſhall be 
damned, And Joh.3s 18. He that believeth 


not, 
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not, is condemned already. And preſent- | 
ly it follows, This is the condemnation, &C, 
And again Job. 7. This is life eternal, to | 
know thee the only true God, and him * 


whom thou haſt ſent, Jeſus Chriſs. 


Now that to xs, to whom the Chriſtian | 
Dottrine is revealed and propoſed, the | 
belief and praftice of it 1s the only way | 
wherein we can hope to be accepted, I | 
ſhall endeavour to make out by theſe two | 
arguments 2 | | 
1. From the Evidence we have of its | 
Divine Authority, 

2. From the Excellency of the things | 
contained in it; which are the two chict 
grounds of our obligation to it. 

1. From that Evidence which we have | 
for the Divine authority of this Doctrine, | 
above any other. It ſeems to bea Prin- | 
ciple of Nature, to which all Nations have } 
conſented, That God himſelf ſhould pre- | 
ſcribe the way of his own worſhip. Al! 
kind of inventions whatſoever, that have 
been any way uſeful to humane life, eſpe- 
cially fuch kind of Laws as concern Ci- 
vil or Eccleſitaftical aſſociations of mien, 
have upon the firſt diſcovery of them becn 
{till aſcribed to the Deity. As if the Anthorr 
of them muſt needs have been fir{t 1]u- 
minated with fome ray of Divinity. No! 

is 
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15 it probable, that ever any Nation ſhould, 
with. any degree of zeal, embrace the 
reſpective Ceremonies of their Religion, 
unleſs they had firſt eſteemed them to 
have proceeded from Divine Revela- 
tion. 

Upon this account was 1t that Lycyr- 
gus, and Numa Pompilins, and Mahomet, 
and the reſt of thoſe kind of Founders 
of Nations and Religions, when they 
would obtain a reverence and devotion 
to the things they were to eſtabliſh, they 
were fain to pretend at leaſt to Divine 
Revelation. Which proceeding of theirs, 
though it did really abuſe the people 
with groſs deJutions, yet was it founded 
upon this common Principle, that none 
can think aright of God, much leſs ſerve 
him in an acceptable manner, unlels they 
are firſt inſtructed by him in the true way 
of doing it. 

Now that the Doctrine of Chriſtianti- 
ty 1s thus derived to us by Divine [nſtt- 
tuition, we have as clear and convincing 
evidence, as things of that nature are ca- 
pable of. 

As for the 014 Teſtament , that hath 
by the general conſent of learned men, 
all the marks of pureſt Antiquity; there 
being nothing 1n the world which in this 


reſpect 
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reſpect is equal to it, or which may pre- 
tend to be compared with it. All other | 
the moſt ancient monuments of Antiqui- 
ty coming ſhort of git by many Ages. It 
was written in the firſt and moſt ancient 
Language 3 from which the very Alpha- 
bets and Letters of all ether Languages 
(in the opinion of the mot learned Hea- 
then, Plutarch, Pliny, Tacitus, Lucan, 
&c.) were derived. The very number 
and order of Letters moſt generally uſed 
in all kind of Alphabets, being very in- 
proper and unnatural; which it .is not | 
Iikely men of ſeveral nations would have 
all agreed upon, were it not barely upon | 
this reaſon, that they were taken up by 
imitation, and fo did retain the errors 
and imperfefions of that firſt original 
from whence they were derived. 

This 'Book contains as the moſt ancl- | 
ent, ſo the moſt exact ſtory of the world, 
The propagation of men , and the di- 
ſperſing of families into the ſeveral parts 
of the earth; as I ſhewed before. 

And though this Book were written 1n 
ſeveral ages and places, by ſeveral per- 
ſons; yet doth the Dofrine of it accord 
together, with a molt excellent harmony, 
without any diſſonance or inconfiſten- 
cy; 


And 
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And for the manner of delivering the 
things contained in 1t, 'tis fo folemn, re- 
yerend.and majeſtick, ſo exactly ſuited to 
the nature-of things, as may juſtly pro- 
yoke our wonder and acknowledgment 
of its Divine original. Infomuch that 
Longirins, a great maſter of eloquence a- 
mong(t the Heathens, hath obſerved the 
decoru2 and majeſty which Moſes uſeth 
n deſcribing the Creation, in thoſe words, 
W God ſaid, Let there be Light, and there 
was Light. 

And as for the New Teſt.zmzent. Thoſe 
various correſpondencies, which 1t bears 
to the chief things of the Old Teſtament; 
may ſufficiently evidence that mutual re- 
ation, dependance and affinity which 
there is betwixt them. - That in ſuch an 
Age there was ſuch a man as Chriſt, who 
preached ſuch a doctrine, wrought many 
niracles, ſuffered an 1gnominious death, 
and was afterwards worſhipped as God, 
having abundance of diſciples and fol- 
lowers, at firſt chiefly among{t the vul- 
or, but a while after, amongſt ſeveral 
of the moſt wiſe and learned menz who 
n a ſhort ſpace of time did propagate 
their belief and dodrine into the moſt 
remote parts of the world : 1 lay, all this 
s for the truth of the matter of fact, not 
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ſo much as doubted or called into que- 
ſtion, by Jxl;ar, or Celſus, or the Jews Wful 
themſelves, or any other of the moſt a- WWpr 
vowed enemies of Chriſtianity. But we Wpli 
have it by as good certainty as any ra- Wer: 
tional man can wiſh or hope for, that is, Mtn 
by Univerſal Teſtimony, as well of ene- Wot 
mies as friends. Wn 
And if theſe things were ſo, as to the MW"! 
matter of-fa&t, the common principles of Wi) 
nature will aſſure us, that 'tis not con- Wl! 
ſiſtent with the nature of the Deity, his Wa 
Truth, Wiſdom or Juftice, to work ſuch {Wor 
miracles in confirmation of a Lye or Im- Wn: 
poſture. F 
Nor can it be reaſonably objected. WW 
That theſe miracles are now ceaſed ; and | 
we have not any ſuch extraordinary way | 
to confirm the truth of our Religion: Þ 
'Tis ſufficient that they were upon the Þ 
firſt plantation of it, when men were to | 
be inſtituted and confirmed in that new W'* 
DofGrine. And there may be as much WN 
of the wiſdom of Providence in the for- MW 
bearing them now, as in working them Wi 
then. It being not reaſonable to think Wk 
that the univerſal Laws of Nature by Wt 
which things are to be regularly guided Wor 
in their natural courſe, ſhould frequent- 
Iy or upon every little occaſion be vio- ce 


laged or difordered, To 
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To which may be added that wonder- 

Y ful way whereby this Religion hath been 
propagated in the world, with much ſim- 
plicity and infirmity in the firſt pabliſh- 
ers of itz without arms, or faction, or 
favour of great men, or the perſwaſions 
of Philoſophers or Orators z only by a 
nked propoſal of plain evident Truth, 
vith a firm reſolution of Oy 
dying for it, by which it hath ſubdued 


Wl! kind of perſecutions and oppoſitions, 
nd ſurmounted whatever diſcouragement 
Yor reſiſtance could be laid in 1ts way, or 
nade againſt it. 
$ 2. From the Exce/enry of the things 
JF contained in it, both in reſpect of the 


End propoled, 
Means for the attaining of it. 


J 1. From the Ezd it propoſes, the chief 
reward which it fets before us, namely, 
the eternal viſion and fruition of God. 
Which is ſo excellent in it ſelf, and ſo 
Y uitable to a rational Being, as no other 
Religion or Profeſlion whatſoever, hath 
[tought of, or ſo exprelly inſiſted up- 
on. 
Some of the learned Heathen have pla- 


&d the happineſs of Man in the external 
30-3 ſen- 
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ſenſual delights of this world; I mean 
the Epicureans, who though 1n other re- 
ſpeCts they were perſons of many excel- | 
lent and ſublime ſpeculations, yet becauſe f 
of their groſs error in this kind, theyf 
have been in all ages looked upon with 
a kind of execration and abhorrency, | 
not only amongſt the vzlgar, but like- 
wile amongſt the learneder fort of Ph;- 
loſophers. *I1s an opinion this, fo very} 
groſs and ignoble, as cannot be ſuffici-| 
ently deſpiſed. It doth debaſe the un-| 
derſtanding of man, and all the princi-| 
ples in him, that are ſublime and gene- 
rous, extinguiſhing the very ſeeds of ho- 
nour, and piety, and virtue, affording 
Ao room for actions or endeavours, that| 
are truely great and noble; being alto-| 

gether unworthy of the nature of Man, | 
aad doth reduce us to the condition of 
Beaſts. ls : 
Others of the wiſer Heather, have ſpo-fj 
ken ſometimes doubtfully concerning a 
future eſtate, and therefore have placed 
the reward of virtue, in the doing 0 
virtuous things. Yirtus eff ſibz premium. 
Wherein though there be much of truth, 
yet it doth not afford encouragement <: 
nough, for the vaſt deſires of a rational 
ſoul. _ = 
Other3 
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Others who have owned a ſtate after 
this life, have. placed the Happineſs of it 
In groſs. and ſenſual pleaſures, Feaſts and 
Gardens, and Company, and other ſuch 
low and groſs enjoyments. 

Whereas the Doctrine of Chriſtianity 
doth fix it upon things, that are much« 
more ſpiritual and ſublime ; the Beatifical 
Viſfjon, a clear unerring underſtanding, a 
rerfect tranquillity of mind, a OA 
ty to God, a perpetual admiring and 

_ praiſing of him: Than which the mind 
of man cannot fancy any thing that is 
more excellent or delireable. 

2. As to the Means it directs to, for 
the attaining of this end, they are ſuita- 
ble both to the poodnel and greatncls 
of the exd it felt, _ 

1. For the Duties that are enjoyned 
In reference to Divize worſhip. They are 
lo full of ſanctity and ſpiritual devotion, 
as may ſhame all the pompous folemnities 
of other Religions, 1n their coſtly facrih- 
ces, their dark wild myſteries, and ex- 
ternal obſervances. Whereas this refers 
chiefly to the holigeſs of the mind, re- 
1gnation to God, love of him, depen- 
dance upon him, ſubmiſſion to his Will, 
endeavouring to be like him, 
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2. And as for the Duties of the ſe- 
coxd-Table, which concern our mutual 
converſation towards one another; It al- 
lows nothing that 1s hurtful or noxious, | 
either to our ſelves, or others : Forbids | 
all kind of injury or revenge, commands 
to overcome evil with good, to pray 
for enemies and perſecutors, doth not | 
admit of any mental, much leſs any cor- 
poral uncleanneſs; doth not tolerate any 
immodeſt or uncomely word or geſture; 
forbids us to wrong others in their goods 
and poſſeſſions, or to miſpend our own; 
requires us to be very tender both of our 
own and other mens reputations ': Tn 
brief, it injoyns nothing but what is help: 
ful, and uſeful, and good for mankind. | 
Whatever any Philoſophers have pre- | 
ſcribed concerning their moral virtues of | 
Temperance, and Prudence, and Patience, | 
and the duties of ſeveral relations, ts 
here injoyned ina far more eminent, ſub- 
Iime and comprehenſive manner. Be- 
ſides ſuch Examples and incitations to pt- | 
ety as are not to be parallel'd elſewhere. 
The whole Syſteme of its DoCtrine being 
tranſcendently excellent, -and ſo exactly 
conformable to the higheſt, pureſt rea- 
ſon, that in thoſe very things wherein it 
z0es beyond the rules of Moral _— 
EDOECC ASE ERECT EC” : | phy, 
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phy, we cannot 1n our beſt judgment but 
conſent and ſubmit to 1t. | 

In brief, it doth in every reſpe& fo 
fally anſwer the chief ſcope and deſign 
of Religion, in giving all imaginable ho- 
nour and ſubmiſſion to the Deity, pro- 
moting the good of mankind, ſatisfying 
and ſupporting the mind of man, with 
the higheſt kind of enjoyments, that a 
rational ſoul can wiſh or hope for, as no 
other Religion or Profeſſion whatſoever 
can pretend unto. 


What hath briefly been ſaid upon this 
argument may ſuffice to ſhew the exceed- 
ing folly and unreaſonableneſs of thoſe 
men who are ſceptical and indifferent as 
to any kind of Religion. 'Tis a vice this, 
that if it may not be ſtyled direct Atheiſmr, 
yet certainly it is the very next degree to 
it, And there is too much reaſon to ſul- 
pect, that it doth in this gencration very 
much abound, not only among(t the Yul- 
gar, but ſuch alſo as would be thought the 
greateſt Wits, and mott knowing men, It 
hath been occaſioned by. that heat and 
zeal of men in thoſe various contrary op1- 
nions, which have of late abounded, to- 
gether with thoſe great ſcandals that have 
been given by the Profellors of Religion 
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corrupt minds have taken occaſion to c 
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doubt of all kind of Religion; and to 
look upon it only as a Political inventi- 
on, which doth no farther oblige, than 
as the Laws of ſeveral Countries do pro- 
vide for it. Theſe common ſcandals have 
been the occaſion, but the #rue ground at 
the bottom of ſuch mens prejudice and 
diſſatisfa&tion, is the (trineſs and purity 
of this Religion, which they find puts too 
great a reſtraint and check upon their ex- 
orbitant luſts and paſſions. 

I know they will pretezd for their he- 
fitation and 1ndifferency 1n this kind, the 
want of clear and infallible evidence for | 
the truth of Chriſtianity 3 than which no- | 
thing can be more abſurd and unworthy 
of a rational man. For let 1t be but im- 
partially conſidered 3 what 1s 1t, that fuch 
men would have ? Do they expect Ma- 
thematical proof and certainty in Moral 
things ? Why, they may as well expect 
to ſce with their ears, and hear with their 
eyes. Such kind of things ( as I ſhewed 
at large in the beginning of this Treatiſe ) 
being altogether as diſproportioned to ſuch 
kind of proots,: as the objects of the leve- 
ral ſenſes are to one another. The argu- 
ments Or proof to be uſed 1n ſeveral mat- 
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ters are of yarious and different kinds, ac- 
cording to the nature of the things to be 
proved. And it will become every rational 
man to ye1ld to ſuch proofs, as the nature 
of, the thing which he enquires about 1s 
capable of : And that man 1s to be look- 
ed upon as froward and contentious, who 
will not reſt ſatisfied in ſuch kind of Evi- 
dence as 1s counted ſufficftent, either by 


all others, or by moſt, or by the wileſt 


men. T5 

If we ſuppoſe God to have made 'any 
Revelation of his Will to mankind, can 
any man propoſe or fancy any better way 


for conveying down to Poſterity the Cer-. 
tainty of it, than that clear and untver- 


ſal Tradition which we have for the Hiſto- 
ry of the Goſpel? And muſt not that man 
be very unreaſonable, who will not be 


content with as much evidence for an az- 


cient Book Or matter of Fad, as any thing 
of that nature 1s capable of ? It 1t be only 
infallible and mathematical Certainty that 
can ſettle his mind, why ſhould he believe 


that he was born of ſuch Parents, and 


belongs to ſuch a Family ? *Tis poſhible 
men might have' combined together to 
 delude him with ſuch a Tradition. Why 
may he not as well think, that he was 
born a Prince and not a Subject, and 
con- 
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_ conſequently deny all duties of ſabjecti- 
on and obedience to thoſe above him > 
There is nothing ſo wid and extravagant, 
to which men may not expoſe themſelves 
by ſuch a kind of nice and ſcrupulous in- 
crummy. i 
Whereas, if to the enquiries about Re- 
ligion a man would but bring with him 
the ſame candour and ingenuity, the fame 
readineſs to be inſtrufted, which he doth 
to the ſtudy of humane Arts and Sciences, 
that is, a mind free from vtolent preju- 
dices and a deſire of contention ; It can 
hardly be imagined, but that he mult be 
convinced = ſubdned by thoſe clear 
evidences which offer themſelves to. eve- 
ry inquiſitive mind, concerning the truth 
of the Principles of Religion 19 general, 
and concerning the Divine Authority of 
the H. Scriptures, and of the Chriſtian 
Religion. 
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Remember them which bave the 
| Rule over you, who bave 
ſpoken to you the word of God; 
whoſe Faith follow, conſrder- 
ing the end of Heir converſa- 
1100. 


N handling this Text of holy 
Scripture, that we may mingle 
nothing of Humane Aﬀfections, 


J that our Paſſions may o1Ve no In- 
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ſions : But where they are ground- 
ed and ſtrong, where they dare ar- 
gue, and {cem to have Reaſon on 
their fide, as there 1s too much in 
fight for ours ;. there I think it isin 
vain to endeayour it : The only way 
inthis caſe,is to pive them ſome kind 
of Vent, to diſcharge them in part, 
and to govern what remains of the 
 Aﬀections. 

| Yon will T hope the rather bear 
with my Infirmity, that T cannot 
contain from deploring the Loſs, 
the irreparable Lols that we ſuffer, 
I think all ſuffer, in the death of 
this Eminent Perſon. . He was thc 
man 1n whom his Friends had cx- 
perience of much good, and had 
hopes of much more ; not ſo much 
for his greatneſs or power, as ab- 
ſtracting from theſe, tor what they 
found in himſelf, which was a great 
and manifold Bleſſing to all that 
 Hhved within his converſation. He 
was 


CY. 
was a Father, a Counſellor, a Com- 
forter, a Helper, a ſure Friend : 
| He was all they could with in” e- 
very Relation, and by the courte 
of Nature, might have been for 
many years. But for our - fins, 
| ( thongh tor his unſpeakable id: 
W vantage ) the great and wiſe God 
W was not pleaſed to continue that 
Bleſſing ; He took him out of this 
World,' when for onght we could 
judge, ya was moſt need of ſuch 
men to live in it; and when: we 
had much reaſon to expect more 
good than ever by his living in 
It. 
Oh the Habardable ways and. 
Counſels of God! Oh the Blind- 
nels of Humane hopes and expeca- 
tions! While we pleaſe our ſelves 
with the good we have 1n hand, 
while we reach out for more, 
as 1f there would neyer be an end, 
within a few days all withers, all 
a Van- 
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vaniſheth to This: We have No. 


thing left, but what 1t grieves us 
to ſee: We have nothing remains, | 
but wiat we are willing to be 
rid of, a poor ſhell of earth, that 
we make haſte to bury out of our 
fight. 
Yes; of wiſe and good men, 
which 15s their Priviledg above o- | 
thers, there. remains after Death, | 
A Memory, an Example which they | 
leave behind them, as a facred De- 
poſttum for us to keep and uſe un- | 
til we ſee them again. Are thele | 
things Nothing in our fight ? They 
are above Mt” price in the ſight of | 
God; who, that they may be ſo 
to us, both telleth us the worth, 
and recommends them to - our e- 
ſteem, and requires the fruit of | 
them in many places of Scripture : 
But in none with more Application 
to our preſent Occaſion, than 1n 


my Text, I ſhall ſufficiently Ju- 
| ſt1he 
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ſtifie my choice of it, ir I can but 
make it be underſtood: I ſhall 
ſhew the iull Import of it, in thoſe 
duties which it contains : I ſhall 
endeayour to ſtir you up to pra- 
iſe them with reſpect to this pre- 
{ent occaſion. 

Firſt, For the underſtanding of 
my Text, we are to look tor no 
help from what gocs next before it, 

or after it : For the whole buſineſs 
_ of it is contained within it ſelf. 
It hes in the heap among other d1- 
rections, which without any certain 
connexion between them, were g1- 
ven by the Writer of this Epiſtle 
to the Hebrews, that is, to thoſc 
Tews who were converted to be 
Chriſtians. 

For the time when 1t was writ- 
ten, we are certain of this, that it 
was while Timothy lived ; for he is 
mentioned as living in the 24 Verſe 
of this Chapter. 'And he being 

a-2 there 
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there ſaid to have ſuffered Impriſon- 
ment for the Goſpel, this brings us 
a little nearer to the knowleds of 
the time : For then it muſt be after 
both S. Pauls Epiſtles to Timothy. 
In the laſt of thoſe Epiſtles, which 
was ſome years after the other, S. 
Paul {peaks much of his own Thr 
priſonment for the Goſpel: He 
warns Timothy oft, that he muſt 
{uſffer for the Goſpel : He inſ{trads 
him what to do when God ſhall 
call him to ſuffer. Not a word 
of any thing that he had ſuffered 
Irony - Nay, he counſels him as 

a young man, that had never been 
tric ed. He : Ipites him to Rome, 

:ich was the great place of try- 
KA 12 which place, as 1t appears 
in the clole of this Chapter, Timo- 
thy aid ſuffer that Impriſonment for 
ene Goſpel, irom which he was de- 
iiverd, when this Fpiſtle was writ- 
ren, It appears, that after the E- 

yy piltic 
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piſtle to Timthy, how long after 
we know not, he did 00 to Rome, 
as Paul will ry him. How long he 
ſtaid there we know not, ere he 
did {uffer impriſonment. How 
long he was in Priſon, we know 
not, ere he was ſet at liberty. On- 
ly we know, 1t was a confiderable 
time, we have reaſon to think it 
might be ſome years; it might be 

many years that this Epiſtle was 
written after the ſecond Epiſtle to 
Timothy. 

_ Anduit lo, then it was written, 
not only as Theaduret lays, long 
aiter the death of Fames t ahi Bro- 
ther of Fob : But account it how 
you will, this Epiſtle was written, 
after the death of James the Bro- 
ther of our Lord: Which Fames 
being the firſt Biſhop of Feruſalent, 

and the other fames an Apolile, 

that 13; a Biſhop at large, and both 
theſe beins put to death at Fernſa- 


a 3 lem: 
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lem ; Not to {earch into Church-Hi- 
ſtory ior thoſe others of their order, 
who dyed betore this time in other 8 
places; nor to guels how many o- 
thers were dead, that are not re- 
corded 1n Church-Hiſtory : It we 
think of no more but theſe two 
eminent lervants of Chriſt, we can- | 
not be to leek of the underſtand. | 
ing of this Text, nor of the ap- 
plication to our particular purpole. | 
I fay not, but 1t may have a more | 
gencral extent. There 15a memo- 
ry due, not only to the Apoſtles 
of Chriſt, and to the Biſhops their | 
Succeflors; but to all other good 
Miniſters of Chriſt, yea to all o- 
ther exemplary Chriſtians. But if | 
the Apoſtle had meant this only of 
Biſhops, I cannot guels that he 
would have it expreſt otherwile, 
than he hath done in. my Text. 
To prove this, I muſt have re- 
courſe to the Original, and not 


wholly 
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wholly depend upon our Exgliſþ 
Tranflatio, For that he meant 
this of Biſhops, 1t appears not ſuf- 
ficiently, and of them being dead, 
not at all, in our Tranſlation, 
And yet from the C Original, I fee 
no reaſon to doubt , that our A- 
poſtle in this Text, meant no 0- 
ther but Biſhops, and thole depart- 
ed this life. 

For the Order of Biſhops, it is 
deſcribed by thoſe acts of Ruling 
and Teaching, in the words of our 
Tranſlation ; but it is much more 
expreſly by the word iy in the 
Original. For the 'meaning of 
which word, to whom ſhould WE 
reſort, but cinher to the Greeks, in 

who!- Language; or to the Toe, 
for whole A PAK ule this was 
written ? Among the Greeks iy: 
35a general word, it {ignifies.Rulets 
Eccleſiaſtical or Civil. In this 
Verſe they take it for Eccleſiaſtical 
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Rulers : So Chryſoftom on my Text : 
and Occumenins, «#1 'Eroxinor, the A. 
poſtle ſpeaks of Biſhops in this | 
Verſe. It the Jews would ſay fo 
too, what could we have more ? 
They do ſay it, as much as we have 
reaſon to expect. In their Tradi- | 
tional Language they call one | 
of our Biſhops pms which in effcct | 
is the word in my Text. So then | 
we have the conſent both of | 
Greeks and of Hebrews, that 1s, of | 
them who had moſt reaſon to know 
the meaning of the word, that Bi- 
thops are meant by the word iy tou | 
in my Icxt. 
That the Apoſtle as ks wy 
oi Living, but of Dead Biſhops: oi 
them that Had the Rule betore = 
time; though 'tis rendred , that 
Hawe, m our Tranſlation ; it ap- 
peareth by other words in my Text. 
Remember them, ſays the Apoſtle: | 
What , thoſe that are preſent ® 
They 


y 
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I They are not. the objects of Me- 
 mory, but of Senſe. Remember 
3 nyu%or, the good Biſhops you 
have had: 1s; EAdANTAy, them that hawe 
| ſpoken to you , that have ſpoken 
their laſt, and (hall ſpeak no more 
in this world * evalltwpuv]es, conſidering, 
looking back, or looking up to 
# inci + dvacgogins, the end of their 
converſation. *Avaczog} ſignifies the 
whole courle of this life, "Exbaor 15 
the end or period of it. Look 
back, ſays the Apoſtle, to your Bi- 
ſhops deccaſed, conſider their end, 
or Exit , or going out of this 
world. 
To confirm this, 1f any doubt, I 
ſhall deſire him to compare this 
Verſe with the 17 of this Chapter. 
In both Verles the Apoſtle ſpeaks 
of the iy, that 1s, of Biſhops, as 
I have 1nterpreted and proved. In 
the 17. he ſhews our duty to the 
living, Obey them, ſays the Apoſtle, 


aud 
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and Submit your ſelves, for they c 
watch for your fouls, Tn this Verſe fl & 
he ſhews our duty to Biſhops de. | t 
ceaſed ; Remember them, and follow | 1 
their Faith, conſudering the end of | 
their converſation. — 

I think more needs not be faid, 
to ſhew the ſcope of my Text, and 
how applicable it is to our preſent 
Occaſion. It being clear that the 
Apoſtle ſpeaks here of Biſhops, 


and of them being departed this 
lite. -_ 


| 


I now proceed to the duties re- 
quired at our hands ; wnorivds, and | 
wurde, Remember and Imitate. 

Firſt, Remember, "Tis a natural 
deſire that men have, to be re- 
membred when they are dead. 
Wee do not find it is ſo in any 
other creature : They deſire to live 
as long as they can ; but for ought 
we can judge, by any Indication, } 
they have no regard to what ſhal! 
come 


. 
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come after. The reafon is plain, 
for their Being determines with 
their life, But for man, among 
| many other tokens of Immortality, 
he hath by ſecret Inſtin&, a Na- 
tural deſire to be thought of, and 
ſpoken of in after-times. We ſee 
this, not only in them that are in- 
flamed with the hope of a Future 
life ; but even in thoſe, that, for 
ought appears to us, know or think 
little of any more but the pre- 

{ent. 
| What elſe made the Egyptian 
Kings lay out their wealth on Py- 
ramids, and the like ſtupendious 
buildings 2 What moved the old 
| Greeks and the Romans, with 1o 
much care and expence to leaye 
| Statues and other Monuments, with 
Inſcriptions of their names? What 
meant thole in the unlettered Na- 
tions, by the much harder ſhifts 
they have made to convey any 
thing 


or DT 
thing of themſelves to Poſterity ? 
TI need not ſeek for inſtances © of 
this in remote Times and Coun. 
tries, when we ſee 'tis {o frequent 
In our Age, and perhaps no-where 
more than in this City ; for men 
of deſign, that think long before- 


hand, above all other things, to 


provide for this kind of Immorta- 
lity. Some venture their lives, o- | 
thers wear out themſelves, they do | 
and {ufter any thing to get eſtates : | 
Not for themlelves, that might be 


happier without them ; nor ſo much 
for their known Heirs, whom they | 
| load with Entails, as for men whom | 
they know not, but only hope they |} 
will be in after-times. For their 
inward thought is, that their houſes 
ſhall continue for ever , and their 
' dwelling-place to all generations : 
they call their lands by their owi 
names, This their way is thew | 
folly, and thoſe that ſee it are ſich | 


fools 
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fools to take nga them, ſays Da- 
- vid, Pſal. x9 
EE Butit ki def 1en take, it muſt 
"my in ſpite of God, who hath de- 
clared it ſhall fot do. He will 
thwart wicked. men. They that 
provide not for the true Immor- 
tality , ſhall loſe their deſi IN IN 
C8 this fade of it. Either their name 
J ſhall be forgotten ; God hath threat- 
J ned he will cut it off, he will blot 
it out, their memory. ſhall peri fb with 
"ns Or it it ſurvive, it ſhall 
be to their ſhame, their wane ſhall 
rot, Prov. 10. 7. What they build 
foe fame, ſhall be like Abſoloms 
Pillar. which remains to this day ; 
but the paſiers by throw. ſtones at 
it, in deteſtation of his Memory : 
bach 4 is generally, though not al- 
ways, the curie of God that pur- 
fnes wicked men. 

Whereas contrariwite 1t 1s the 


Pronule of God to the Juſt, that 
toey 
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they ſhall always be had in remem. 
brance, Pſal. 112.6. And that their 
memory- ſhall be bleſſed as far az 
known, Prov. 19.7. Promiſes which, | 
as all other of Temporal things, 
are to be underſtood with reſerya- 
tion to the Divine Oeconomy, to | 
that wiſdom of God which orders | 
all things in the Government of 
the world. It becometh not the 
Majeſty of him that governs all | 
things, to break his courſe, and to 
work Miracles upon every parti- 
cular occaſion. 'Tis enough that 
he generally providcth that the 
ſame thing may be done otherwilc, | 
and declares it to thoſe by whom 
it onght to be done. It they do. 
it not, if there be a faileur in them ; | 
his Promiſe 1s not void, his word 15 
not broken, ſincc it was given with | 
that Condition : Which being not 
pertormed by them that were to 
have done it, he can make repara- | 
tion 
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tion to thoſe that ſuffer by it ; yea 
he hath done it already in this, 
that he hath given them that which 
this typifies. And what if they fall 
ſhort of the ſhadow, when they 
have the ſubſtance, in a better and 
true Immortality ? 

The mean while we ſee what is 
' required on our parts. As the {er- 

vants of God, out of that ftore 
which he hath given us, We are 
to pay what he hath promiſed 
good men. "Tis that which all 
naturally deſire, but wicked men 
ſhall not attain ; only to the juſt, 
God hath promiſed that we ſhall 
remember them, and he commands 
that we ſhoald do it, eſpecially 
for good Biſhops departed this 
lite. 

Our remembrance of them doth 
not” differ in kind, but 1n depree, 
from what we owe to the memory 
of others. 'Tis a duty we are to 
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pay them above athers, in our 
Thoughts, in our AﬀeCGtions, in 
our Words, and in our Adtions 
and Lives. 
Firſt, in our Thoughts ; *tis not 
a ſimple remembrance that God re- 
quires ; lor that being an act of 
the ſenfitive foul, as I conceive, 
doth not direatly tall under pre- 
cept. For 1t 1s not in our power, 
to remember or forget, either what 
or when we pleaſe. But it 1s in 
our power, to do thoſe acts which 
conqduce to the exciting, or to the 
helping of our memory. This is 
chat which God requires at our 
hands, that' we ſhould endeavour 
to turn our minds towards {uch 
objects, and contemplate in «them 
the gifts and graces of God : that 
as oft as we think of them, we 
ſhould acknowleds that good which 
was in them, and which we have 
reccived by their means : That we 


(ſhould 
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ſhould - pay them that honourable 
efteem which we owe to our {pirt- 
tual Parents and Benefaftors.-:-:- 

It we - think upon them heartily 
in this manner, it will-work ſome- 
thing upon our AﬀeStions. We 
cannot but be ſenſible of the want 
T of ſuch men, and therefore grieved 
J tor our loſs, when they are taken 
from 11s ; as the Aſtan Bilhops were 
at thoſe words of St, Paul, when he 
ard, _ mo fer his «face 0 Mare. 


and hs per ii Famay in 4} rige 
which faits beſt with their FP ry 
ſtances :. Yet, even then, we have 
cauſe to grieve for Our belies anc 
ior the: Church, who are deprived 
of the. preſence and -tle of ſuch 
men. How much more, when ior 
ought we know, they are taken 
away for our Goad When for ought 
we know, it was becauſe the/:age 

b was 
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was not worthy of them ? For ought 
we know, 'tis in order to ſome judg- 
ment of God, which will come | 
the ſooner when they are gone, | 
when we have filled up the mea-_ 
ſure of our iniquties ? 
When Elijah was taken away | 
in a very evil age, Eliſha cryed } 
out, O my Father, my Father, the | 
Chariots and Horſemen of Ihjrael | 
What will become of Iſrael now | 
thou art gone ? We dare not think | 
ſo highly of any one man. We 
have no ſuch cauſe to deſpond of } 
our Nation. When it 15 bad, we 8 
are to do our parts to make it bet- | 
ter, to pray that God would ſend | 
more Labourers into his Harveſt, | 
that he would double his gifts and | 
bleſſings on thoſe that are left. 
And for thoſe we have loſt, we 
muſt refign them to God ; both ac- | 
knowledging his bounty 1n giving | 
them to us, and ſubmitting to his 
will, 


(or) 

will, in taking them to himſelf, So 
S. Bernard on the death of his Bro- 
ther Gerard, Lord, ſays he, thon haſt 
given, ana thou haſt taken away ; 
though we prieve that thou haſt ta- 
ken away, yet we cannot forget that 
thou didſt give him. Yea, we owe 
not only ſubmiſſion to God, but 
thankfulneſs too tor their lakes who 
are delivered by this means from 
ſo great and ſuch manifold evils, 
as continually hover about us in 
this life. From fickneſs and pain, 
from labour and danger, from ſor- 
row, and fear, and care, and what 
not ?. being delivered irom Sin 
which 1s the Caule, and from that 
Fleſh which is the Center of all 
this. 

They are paſt all evils elſe, that 
have overcome Death : They leave 
forrow to us, who call our ſelves 
the living : Their life, the- only 
true life, 15 immutable Joy, eter- 
| b 2 nal 
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nal Reſt, Peace, and Felicity. 

Which if we ſeriouſly belteye, 
if we deſire to be with them, we 
cannot ſorrow for our loſs, with- 
out joy for their gain, and thanks- 
o1ving on their behalf, to that good 
God, who hath oiven them the wicto- 
ry through our Lord Teſus Chriſt. 

But thus much we owe upon the 
death of every true Chriſtian, though 
of never ſo mean a rank and con- 
dition. We are to be thankful to 
God tor his merctes, and. to pro- 
teſs 1t, as we arc taught in the 
Offices of our Church ; which have 
' the fame words of burial, for the 
meaneſt of our communion, as for 
thoſe that are higheſt in their Graces 
and Giits. 

Bur there 1s a remembrance in 
Words that is due to theſe, and 
not to the other; namely, the due 
praiſe of thoſe their excellent Graces 
and Gifts ; which though they have 


not 
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not of themſelves, but through the 
bounty and liberality of God. Wi1O 
1s therefore to be chiefly ref vefted 
and lorified, in all the vralſe that 
we give to his creatures : Yet ſince 
he 1s pleaſed to do them this ho- 
nour above others, and to make 
choice of them whom he ſo digni- 
fies ; we are bound to allow it them, 
we are to follow Gods choice, to 
ove them praiſe whom he hath 
| lo qualified for it. Only with this 
care, that we do it truly, not to 
flatter the dead ; and profitably, for 
the example and imitation of the 
living. 

| _ We have ſ{o much reaſon to do 
this, that they who had only rea- 
"uy to ouide” them, the Gentiles, 
upon the death of any eminent 
perſons, had Orations made pub- 
lickly | 1n their prailc. The Jews, 
without any particular Law for 
it, had honour done to the Me- 
D 3 mory 
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mory of Worthy perſons at their 
Funerals, 2 Chron.32. ult. The Rites 
of it are partly deſcribed, 2 Chror. 
16. 14. They lajd their dead ina 
bed full of the richeſt perfumes, | 
which alſo were publickly burnt at | 
the Interment. To which I con- | 
ceive the Preacher alludes, Eccleſ. 
7. 1. where he ſays, A good name 
is better than precious oyntment, and 
the day of ones death than the day 
of ones birth. 

When one cometh .1nto the 
World, none knows how he may | 
provezit he do well in 1t,he goes out | 
with this publick teſtimony. Af- |} 
rer which the Fews never mention- | 
ed ſuch perſons without a blefling | 
on their memory. | 

But above all others, the Primi- 
tive Chriſtzans were very obſervant 
this way. They ſaw it was the | 
will of their Lord and Maſter, 
that the good work which was 
CE —I Ie 
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done upon him by Mary, ſhould 
be kept in perpetual memory, and 
is therefore recorded in the Gol- 
pel. They ſaw how the works of 
Dorcas were ſhewn at her death, 
the Coats and Garments which ſhe 
made for the poor. They ſaw what 
need there was of great Incentives, 
in thoſe days, when Chriſtianity 
was a moſt dangerous Profeſſion. 
It is of no ſmall force, to make 
men love a Religion, when they 
ſee it infuſes excellent Principles, 
that it excites ſo {witable practiſes, 
that 1t is proof againſt ſuffering - 
and death. And the experience 
of that power it hath in ſome, pro- 
vokes and animates others to the 
ſame. i 

Upon theſe and the like confi- 
derations, and perhaps with allu- 

J fion to that Text, where S..Fobr: 

' ks ſaid to have ſeen the ſouls of the 
Martyrs under the Altar; They 
" "Ba had 
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| bad their Memorias Martyram, their 
places of Worſhip , where they 
pladed the Altars over the bodies 
ot their Martyrs. What, with any 
intention to worſhip the Martyrs? IN 
It was {o faggeſted by the Adver- | 
faries, and as vehemently denied 
by the Chriſtians of thoſe times | 
By thoſe of Smyrna, in the un- 
doubted acts of Polycarprs : We | 
cannot ( lay they ) werics any 0- 
ther than Chrift ; We love the Mar- 
tyrs as being followers of” Chriſt ; We | 
celebrate the aays of their paſſzons | 
with Foy; We do it both in remem- | 
brance of thoſe Champions of God, 
and to train up and prepare orfre | 
for the like conflicts. | 
Beitdes this, which was peculiar 
to the Martyrs, they had a lower | 
eeree. of remembrance , for Bi- 
ſhops, and Contetlors, ahd al'o- | 
ther eminent. per{ons departed this 
tifte : whom they nor only praiſed | 
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n-Orcations:at their Funerals, but 
writ their names in their Diptychs, 
oi two-leaved Records, which con- 
tamed 1n .one page all the names 
of the Living 3 In the other, the 
Dead that were of note in the 
Church. : 

All thele were recited in _ 
Communion-Service: Where, a: 
the Living tor themſelves ; fo: for 
the Dead, came their Friends, and 
gave Oblations and Alms. Which, 
before they were diſtribrited among 
the poor , were firſt offered up to 
God in a prayer, like that which 
we ule for the Church Militant 
here on Farth. Thele Doles were 
their only Sacrifices for the dead : 
Only Alms to the poor, with which 
ſacrifices God 15 well. pleaſed. And 
their prayers were not for any de- 
hverance from pains; unleſs the 
Patriarchs, and Prophets, and the. 
Apoſtles, and Vi irein Mother of. 

Chriſt, 
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Chriſt, were in the ſame pains too, 
and needed the ſame Deliverance. 
For they were all mentioned alike, 
and together, as 1t is to be ſeen in 
the ancienteſt Liturgies. : 
Among all theſe Innocent Off 
ces and Rites of the Primitive Chri- 
 ſhans, was there any thing of 
prayer for ſouls in Purgatory ? Was 
there any thing of prayer to Saints 
departed this life ? Was there any 
foundation for thoſe ſuperſtitious 
Obſervances, Of adoring their Re- 
liques, of Proſtration to their Ima- 
ges, of Pilgrimage to their Shrines, 
of making Vows, of ſaying Mafles, 
of Offering to them, and the like? 
The Papiſts fay there was , they 
plead the practice of the Church 
for it, they wreſt places of Scrip- 
ture to their purpoſe. Nay the 
Rhemiſts and others, alledge this 
very Text, without which I ſhould 
not have mention'd them at this 
_ time. -  ., Bat 
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But as the Learnedſt men among 
themielves have been ſo juſt not to 
charge this upon my Text, and 
ſome of them confeſs they have no 
ground for theſe things in any one 
Text of Canonical Scripture : ' So 
they would do us but right to ac- 
knowledg, that none of ' theſe 
things was praQtis'd for ſome hun- 
dreds of years after Chriſtianity 
came into the world. 

In thoſe Primitive times all their 
Offices for the Dead, were, either 
to give Teſtimony of that Faith in 
which they died, and that death 
had not diflolv'd their Communion 
with the Living : or they were to 
bleſs God for their holy Life, and 
happy Death: or to Pray to him, 
not for their deliverance from Pur- 
gatory, of which there was no Faith 
in thole times ; but for the Increaſe 
of that Good which they believ'd 
them to be poſleſt of already, or 


for 
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for -the Attainment of that farther 
good which they thought they were 
ſure of, namely, for their ſpeedy 
and happy. Reſurreion, for their 
perfect diſcharge at "the day of | 
Fadgethent; for the Conſummation | 
of their bliſs with their own in the 
Kingdom of Glory. 

Not to lay how the Fathers dif: 
fer among themſelyes in theſe par- 
ticulars; or how many of theſe 
particulars are omitted in the Ro- 
man Church as well as ours; it is 
enough that here 1s nothing makes 
for them, but much againſt thoſe 
their Errors and Corruptions. All 
that is agreed on all hands, or that 
we find in the Practice of the firſt 
Ages, being ſufficiently contain'd 
in thoſe Offices of our Church ; in 
the prayer for the Church-Militanr, 
in the Collet on Al/-Saints day, 
and in the Office for the burial of | 
the Dead; where we pray, That 

it 
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it would pleaſe God of his grations 
goodneſs, ſhortly to accompliſh the 
number of bis Ele&, and to haſtes 
his Kingdom, that we, with all thoſe 
that are departed in the true faith 
of' bis holy Name, may have our per« 
fect conſummation and bliſs, both in 
body and ſoul, in his everlaſting glo+ 
; I. \ 
Laſtly, Remembrance in ASGion 
is the other duty enjoyn'd in my 
Text > Mucids ? micw, Imitate ther 
Faith, that is, their Chriſtian: pro- 
feſſion and praftice, their, whole 
Life, and Converlation,, according 
to their own beliet of * that word 
which they; have {poken, ' 
The Reaſon. of this duty is plain : 
for it 18 our- buſineſs 1n this world 
ta recover 'the' Image of God in 
which he created us ;'to be like 
him here in Righteouſnefs and Ho- 
lineſs, that we. may be like him 
hereafter.1n Glofy and 'Happineſs.: 
| To 


 & 

To this End, God has given us 
thoſe Lineaments of himſelf; which 
are written ſufficiently in our Na- 
ture, but more fully and diſtinaly 
in Scripture. In which Scripture, 
he ſo oft and fo vehemently re- | 
quires us, Be ye Holy, as T am Ho. | 
ly; be ye Juſt, as I am Fuſt; be | 
ye Merciful, as I am Merciful ; be | 
ye Pure, as I am Pure; be ye Per- | 
feet, as your heavenly Father is Per- 
This good Word of God, which 
was given by the Prophets and A- | 
poſtles, 1s ſtill inculcated on us by 
them that ſpeak to us the word of 
God. Which Office being primari- 
ly of Biſhops, as appears in my | 
Text, They are firſt and above all 
others to conform themſelves to it, 
to ſhew others how poſſible and 

how practicable it 1s. 
Our Apoſtle ſupposd this in 
thoſe Primitive Biſhops in my Toe: 
_ pe 
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God requires it of all that ſuc- 
ceed them in the Church. So of 
Timothy, though he were young in 
Ape, yet being in that Place, Be 
thou' an Example to beliewers in 
word, in converſation, in ſpirit, in 
faith, in truth, 1 Tim. 4. 12. and 
in the laſt Verſe, Take: heed to thy 
Self, and to thy DoGrine : Do this 
conſtantly and continually, and ſo 
thou ſhalt ſave both thy ſelf and 
them that hear thee, $10 0 
Whether they do this or no, 
they are our Teachers and Rulers; 
therefore. in the 17 Verſe of this 
_ Chapter, while they live, we muſt 
obey their Word, and ſubmit to their 
Government. When they are 
dead, both for what they are, and 
were, we may do well to ſay no 
ill of them; and fince we can fay 
no good, cen forget them, and 
leave them to God. 
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But if | they ate {ach as, they 
_onght, which the Apoſtle ſuppoſes 
in my Text, if they live as: man 
that believe themſelves what they 
ſay : Tis our duty, not only to 
ſubmit and obey them while 'they 
live ; but alſo to Remember them 
when they are dead : Remember 
them, in our thoughts, with that 
honour ' they deſerve ; In onr f- 
_ fed7ons, with a due ſenſe of our 
loſs, and their gam:. Remember 
them 72 words, with the juſt praiſe 
of. their aGions and hves : In our 
prayers to:God, with due thank- 
tulneſs - for - their graces and guts 
in this lite, and for. the glory they 
receive after death: Laſtly, rc- 
member to follow them in that holy 
way, which leads ro ſo happy an 
end: In our Apoſtles words, fol- 
low their Faith, confutering the e- 
yent, the bleſſed end of their good 


converſation. 
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What my Text ſays in gene- 


ral of Biſhops deceaſed, *tis moſt 
cafie to apply. 1 know it hath 
been done all this while, by them 
that knew the virtuous 269 great 
mind that lately dwelt in this 
body. They know the triith of 
all 1 ſhall Thy and mich more 
that might be ſaid in his 3 uſt 
commendation. But the litell I 
can bring within the time 1 have 
left, being {aid from mahty years 
experience, will at leaſt ſtir up 
thoſe that knew him not. to en- 
quire 3 and if they find theſe things 

_ true, they know Cory duty of Re- 
PG THEY and Imitation. 

I ſhall not be minute, in FITS 
ing all 1 ſay under "hate heads : 
for I ſpeak to them that cati 
diſtinguiſh and fort things , 
they betong to the one, ot to he 
other: © 
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To begin with the. Natural 
endowments of his Mind; I can- 
not think of him without juſt re- 

Medion upon that Paradox, of 
the Equality of Souls. He was 
{urely a great Inſtance to the 
contrary ; having that largenels 
of Soul in every reſpe&, which 
was much aboye the rate of or- 
dinary men, He had an Under- 
ſtanding that extended to all 
parts of n{cful Learning and Know- 
ledg; a Will always diſpoſed to 
Great, and Publick, and Gene- 
rous chings. He Bs a natural 
averſion from all idle ſpeculations, 
and from the eager purſuit of | 
ſmall and Grvolows. defi ions. In 
oreat matters, he judged ſo well, 
that he was not uſually ſurprized 
with events. He purſued his in- 
tentions with ſuch equalneſs 
of mind, that he was never car- 
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ried beyond the calmneſs of his 1 
Natural Temper , except through 
his zeal for Publick good, or 
where his Friend was concerns 
79; 
| What he was in his Studies; 
I have reaſon to know, that have 
often been tired with ſtudying 
with him. He was indefatigable, 
and would have worn himſelf 
out, if he had not been relieved 
with multiplicity of buſineſs. How- 
ever, he impaired by it, a Body 
which ſeemed: to have been built 
for a long Age, and contracted 
thoſe Infirmities that haſtened his 
death. Fl Os 
The effect of his. Studies, in his 
Preaching and Writings, are fut- 
ficiently known, and would have 
been much more, tt God had g1- 
ven him time. 
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As for his Preaching, it was 

ſometimes famous. near this place ; 
though he {ought rather the pro- 
fit, than the praiſe of his hearers. 
He ſpoke {ſolid truth, with as lit- 
tle ſhew of Art as was poflible. 
He. expreſt all things in their true 
and natural colours; with that 
aptnefs and plainneſs of Speech, 
' that grave natural way of Elo- 
cution , that 'ſhewed he had no 
deſign upon his hearers. His plain- 
neſs was beſt for the mmſtrucion 
of the ſimple; and for the better 
fort, who were 1n truth an Intel- 
heent. Auditory, it was. enough 
that they might fee he had no 
mind to deceive them. He ap- 
plied himſelf rather ro their Un- 
derftanding than Aﬀections. He 
faw ſo much of the beauty of 
Goodnefs himſelf, that he thought 
the bare ſhewing of it was enough 
| to 
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to make all wiſe men, as it did 
him, to be in love with it. 

In his Writings he was judi- 
cious and plain, -like one that va- 
lned not the circumſtances {o 
much as the ſubſtance. And he 
ſhewed it in whatſoever Argument 
he undertook ; ſometimes beating 
out new untrayel'd ways, ſome- 
times repairing thoſe that had 
been beaten already : No ſubject 
he handled, but I dare fay is the 
better for him; and will be the 
fier for them that come after 
him. | 

If in theſe he went ſometimes 
beſide his Profeſſion, it was in fol- 
lowing the Deſign of it, to make 
men wiſer and better, which 1 
think 1s the buſineſs of Univer- 
fal Knowledg, And this he pro- 
moted with much zeal and {ſin- 
cerity, in hope of the great Be- 
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nefit that may accrew to man- 
kind. 

Tt was his aim, as in all things, 
ſo eſpecially | in that which, I con- 
ceive, is much more cenſured than 
underſtood; I mean, in the de- 
ſign of the Royal Society. He 
Joined himſelf to it with no other 
end, but to promote Modern 
knowleds, without any contempt 
or leſſening of thoſe great men in 
former times. With due honour 
to whom, he thought 1t lawful 
for others to do that which, we 
have-no reaſon to doubt, they 
themſelves would have dons it 
they were living. 

I would not ſeem to excuſe 
that | which deſeryeth commenda- 

tion and encouragement 3 -or to 
commend other things , foe want 
_ of {ubject in him. Thorefire lea- 
ving this Theme in better hands, 
bw pro- 
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| proceed next to ſpeak of his 
Virtues and Graces; and theſe the 
rather, as being both to be Femem- 
bred md followed. 
| And in ſpeaking of theſe, wikte 
{hall I begin ? Nay when hall l end, 
1t I fay all that may be ſpoken : : 
I think it not worth while to 
{peak of thoſe that are Vulgar, 
though he had them allo in no 
common degree : Nor would I 
ſeem to make any Virtue a Pro- 
priety. But there are thoſe which 
are not common to many, and 
were generally acknowledged to 
be in him; though they appear- 
ed not ſo to {ome other men, as 
they did to thoſe that intimately 
knew him. 

His Prudence was great, I _ 
it ſeldom failed in any thing 
which he applied himlſelt. Re] 
yet he wanted that part, which 
£14 {ome 
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fome hold to be eflential ; he fo 
wanted Diſlimulation, that he had 
rather too much openneſs of heart. 
It was Sincerity indeed that was 
Natural to him ; the ſo abhorred a 
Lye, that he was not at all for 
ihew ; he could not put on any 
thing that look” d like it. Foc. 
preſuming the ſame of other men, 
through exceſs of Benignity , he 
would be ſometimes deceived, 1n 
believing they were What they 
fſecm'd to be, and what he knew 
they ought to haye been. 

His oreatneſs of mind, was known 
to all that knew any ching of him. 
He neither eagerly ſought any 
Digmty, nor declined any Capa- 
city of doing good. He look'd 
down upon W calth, as much as 
others admire it : He knew the 
uſe of an Eſtate, but did not co- 


yet It, What he yearly received 
| of 
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of the Church, he beſtowed in its 
ſervice. As for his Temporal eſtate, 
being ſecured againſt want, he 
ſought no farther , he ſet up his 
reſt ; I haye heard him ſay often, F 
will be no richer, and I think he was 
as good as his word. 

As tor Revenge, how could | it en- 
ter into the breaſt of him that hated 
nothing but that which makes us 
hateful to God? I ſay not but he 
had a ſenſe of Rr injuries ; 
and eſpecially of thoſe that refle&- 
ed upon his name, when they pro 
ceeded from thoſe that had oood 
names of their own. What others 
ſaid, he deſpiſed ; but by thoſe he 
wok # Wg th. he had been bet- 
ter underſtood : That he was not, 
he bore as his misfortune ; he 
would not requite them with the 
like, but mention'd them with all 
due Reſpet, and was always rea- 
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dy to oblige them, and to do them 
ood. EIT : 
; Yet it was not ſo deſirable, (I 
ſay not to be his Enemy, for He 
_ did not account them ſo, but ) to 
be at thoſe terms with him, as to 
be Iis  Acquaintance or Friend. 
They that were never ſo little 
familiar with him, could not but 
find, as. well Benefit as Delight 
in his converſation. His Diſcourſe 
was commonly of uſeful things ; 
it never tauſed trouble or weart- 
neſs to the Hearer. Yet he would 
venture to diſpleaſe one for his 
good ; and indeed he was the man 
that ever I knew, for that moſt 
needfu], and leaſt practiſed point 
of Friend{hip. He would not 
{ſpare to give ſeaſonable reproof, 
and wholeſome advice, when he 
ſaw occaſion. IT never knew any 
that would do it ſo freely, and 

that 
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that knew how to manage that 
freedom of ſpeech- ſo inoffenſive- 
] 
£ Tt was his way if Friendſhip, 
not ſo much to oblige men, as 
to do them goon. He did "this 
not fhghtly and ſuperficially, but 
like one that made it his Bufi- 
neſs, He durſt do tor his Friend, 
any thing that: was honeſt, and 
no more. He would undertake 
nothing but what well. became 
him, and then he was unwearied 
till he had effected it. _ 
As he concerned himſelf FA 
his Friend , in all other reſpe&s, 
{0 eſpecially in that, which went 
neareſt to him of all earthly con- 
cernments. He would not ſuffer 
any blot to be thrown, or to lye 
upon his Friends oood Name, or 
his Memory. And that Office I 
am obliged to requite, in giving 
ES. {ome 
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ſome account of that which has 
been ſpoken by ſome to his dil. 
advantage. 

T ſhall neglect, for he did fo, 
any frivolous reports ; but that 
which ſeems to have any weight 
in it, as far as I have obſerved, is, 
that he had not that zeal for the 
Church, that they would ſeem to 
| have that obje@ this. He ſeemed 
to look upon the Diſlenters with 
too much favour to their perſons 
_ and ways. <0 

As to the perſons: No doubt | 
that goodneſs of Nature , that | 
true Chriſtian Principle , which 
made him willing to think well 
of all men, and to do good, or 
at leaſt no hurt to any, might 
and ought to.cextend it ſelf to 
them among others. But beſides, 
he was inclined to it by his edu- 
cation under his Grandfather Mr. 
7 Dod. 
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Dod, a truly pions and learned 
man; who yet was a Difſſenter 
himſelf in ſome things. 
Not that he had any delight 
in contradi&tion, or could find in 
his heart to diſturb the peace of 
the Church for thole matters : He 
was {o far from it, that as I have fre- 
quently heard from this his Grand- 
child and others, when ſome thought 
their Diſſents ground enough tor 
a War, he declared himſelf againſt 
it, and confirmed others in their 
Allegiance : He proteſt to the laft 
a juſt hatred'of that horrid Rebel- 
lion... Now his Relation ito this 
man, and .converſation with thoſe 
of. his Principles , might incline 
him to hope the like of others of 
that way. And when he found 
them farther off from the unity 
of the Church ; he might poſli- 
bly overdo, through the vehemence- 
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of his defire, to bring them off of 
their Prejudices, and to reduce 
them to the Unity of the Church ; 
in which his Grandfather lived 
and dyed: Why might he not 
hope the -ſame of other Diſlen- 
3 EN: _ 

- 'As -for himſelf, he was fo far 
from Approving their ways, that 
in the worſt of times, when one 
here 'preſent bewailed to him the 
Calamities of the Church, and de- 
clared his Obedience even then to 
the Laws of it: He incouraged | 

him in it, he deſired his friend- 
ſhip, and prote&ed both him and 
many others, by an intereſt that 
he ' had gairied, and made uſe of 
chiefly for ſuch purpoſes. if 
How he demeaned himſelf then, 
is known in both Univerfines; 
where he governed with praiſe, 
and left a very gratetul Remem- 
brance 
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brance behind him. How in the. 
next 'times ſince, I cannot ſpeak 
in 'a better Place. And when I 
have named 'this City, and the 
two Univerſities, I think he could 
| not be placed in 2 better Light 
in this Nation. - There were e- 
nough that could judg, and he 
did not uſe to diſguiſe himſelf; 
I appeal to you that convatii 
with him in thoſe days, What 
zeal he hath expreſt, for the Faith, 
and for the unity of the Church : 
How he ſtood up in. defence' of 
the Order and Government : How 
he hath aſſerted the Liturgy, and 
the Rites of 'it : He conformed 
himſelf to every thing that - was 
commanded. Beyond which , for 
any man to be vehement, mm lit= 
tle and unneceſſary things ,  whe- 
ther for or againſt them, be could 
not but diſlike; and as his free 
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manner was, he hath oft been 
heard to call, it Fanaticalneſs. 
How this might be repreſented FT 
know not, or how his deſign of 
comprehenfion might be under- 
ſtood. = 
Sure I am, that fince he came 
into the Government of the Church, 
to which he was called in his 
Abſence; he ſo well became the 
Order, that it out-did the expeQa- 
tion of all that did not very well 
know him. He filled his place. 
with a Goodneſs an{werable to | 
the reſt of his life ; and with a 
Prudence aboye it, conſidering the 
two extreams, which were no- 
where ſo much as in his Dio- 
ceſs. Though he was, as before, 
very tender to thoſe that differed 
from him ; yet he was, as before, 
exactly conformable himſelf, and 
brought others to Conformity, ſome 
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Eminent nien in: his Dioceſs. He 
endeayoured. to bring 1n all = 
came» within his reach, . and might 
have had . great ſucceſs , ut God 
had pleaſed to continue him 


But having given, full. proof 


oO 
of his: intentions and defi ires, it 


pleaſed God to reſerve the fruit 
for other hands, from which we 
have great canſe to expect much 
good to the Church. _ 

He was 1n. perfect Health It 
all. other reſpects ; when a known 
Infirmity, from an unknown caufe;. 
that had been eaſter to cure, 
than it was to diſcover, ole 
upon him, and foori hi 10- 
curable. ES. 
| He was for many days in a 
proſpeCt of Death, which he ſaw 
as it approached, ind felt .ir come 
on by degrees. Some days. be- 
tore he lied he found . within 
'4 hims 
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himſelf, as he often. ſaid,” a Ser 
fence of Death.” In all this-time, 
firſt of Pain, then of dreadful 
Apprehenſion, at laſt in the pre 

ſence of Death; Who. ever et 
him diſmaid ? wW ho ever found 
him ſurprized ? or heard a- word 
from him, unbecoming a wile 
man, and a true Chriſtian ? -Tt 
was my infelicity to be ſo en- 
oaged, that I could not duly at- 
tend him ; and fo deceived with 
vain hopes, that I believed him 
not dying, tl he was dead. But | 
at the times I was with him, 
I ſaw- great caule to admire his 
Faith towards God, his 'Zeal for 
his Church , his Conſtancy . ot | 
Mind , his Contempt of the 
World, and his Cheartal hopes 
of Frernity. I have heard much 
more upon theſe heads, from 
thoſe that were with him. Some 


of 


of yon may haye: heard other 
things from 'other, men. It hath 
been the way of our Adverſa- 
ries to. entitle themſelves to 'dy- 
ing men, even thoſe, whoſe whole 
life was a Teſtimony againſt 
them. Thus after the Death of 
our Famous Fewel, the Papiſts 
were pleaſed to fay, he dyed 
of their Religion. Mzlitzere hath 
ventured' to inſinuate the ſame, 
of our late King ' of blefſed: and 
glorious memory. Mens Tongues 
and Pens are their own; but leſt 
they ſhould abuſe. them and you, 
and the Memory of this worthy 
Prelate, as they have: abus'd o- 
thers, ( though nothing needs to 
be ſaid to ſuch ' groundleſs Ca- 
lamnies ) I declare, and that up- 
on moſt certatn- grounds, That 
he died in. the Faith of our 
Lord ' Jeſus Chriſt, and in the 
WEE d 2 Com- 
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Communion of the Church-'of 
England, as it is by Lay: eſtabliſh- 
cd. 


He died ouly too [ion foe the 
Church, and for his Friends : But 
{or kimſelf he had lived. long 
enough. He has lived. long = 
nough that dyes well. For what- 
Toever he wants of that- which we 
call time, it 1s added, though it 
adds nothing to Eternityz,.. 

As for vs: that are . now. to, try 
how we can bear. the. want of 
thoſe many bleflings we enyoyed 
in him; - What ſhall we lay? 
We muſt ſabmit..to the Will = 
God. Or Comfort is., that: we 
ſhall follow ,'and der together 
again 1n Ss time. Till when, 
 Farewel pious and virtuous; Soul, 
Farewel great and- excellent. .man, 
Farewel worthy Prelate and: faith» 
fil Fijend. We have; thy; Me- 
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mory and Example, Thon haſt 
our Praiſes and. our Tears. While 
thy Memory lives in our Breaſts, 
may thy Example be iruitful in 
our Lives: That our Meeting a- 
gain may be in Joy unſpeakable, 
when God ſhall have wiped away 
all Tears from our Eyes. : 
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